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The Publisher’s Page 


RITING in the June number on the subject, 

“Precautions Required in the Safe Deposit Busi- 

ness,” the author, ARNoLD R. Boyp, says: “In pro- 

tecting properties of customers against thieves, 
burglars, destruction by fire and such disasters, the obligations and 
liabilities of safe deposit companies may be similar to those of bank 
custodians, warehousemen and ordinary bailees. But because 
parties other than the safe deposit companies have the exclusive 
access to the properties stored or deposited in their vaults, the 
nature and value of which the company has no knowledge, the 
problems which safe deposit companies have in protecting them- 
selves against false and erroneous claims of dishonest and careless 
box renters and in guarding against the loss of such properties, 
are without a parallel.” Mr. Boyd is widely known in the safe 
deposit fraternity as one of the country’s leading authorities on 
legal aspects of the safe deposit business. He is a member of the 
New York firm of Boyd, Adams, Chapman and Vreeland, coun- 
sellors at law. 


“It is no more difficult,” says ALLAN B. Cook in an article, “Ex- 
port Credit and Finance,” to appear in the June number, “to 
grant credit to a foreign customer than to one who lives in our 
own country, if the credit man follows the same sensible procedure 
when investigating buyers at home and abroad. Financing, too, 
offers no real problem to the reputable American exporter, for 
many of our large banks in New York and elsewhere specialize in 
international transactions, and hence are glad to get this kind of 
business. No barrier exists therefore to the orderly conduct of 
foreign business hand in hand with domestic trade.” Mr. Cook 
is vice-president of the Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. He has long been a careful ‘student of foreign trade and 
foreign finance. 


“One of the noteworthy indications of the steadily improving 
economic conditions throughout the world,” says Paun M. 
Arkins in his article, “Recent Trends in the Stability of Foreign 


{Continued on page xiv} 
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Exchange,” which will appear in the June number, “is found in 
the growing stability of foreign exchange. This is particularly 
true in the case of Europe, where the coefficient of the stability of 
foreign exchange for all of the major countries rose from 85.0 in 
1926 to 95.3 in 1927. The increase in the case of the principal 
Latin American countries was not so great, but the change from 
91.7 in 1926 to 95.2 in 1927 is, nevertheless, appreciable and marks 
a continuation of the forward movement which that continent has 
been experiencing for the last few years.” Dr. Atkins is engineer- 
economist of the investment banking house of Ames, Emerich & Co. 


In an article in the June number, “How Far Should a Bank Go 
in Giving Investment Advice?” JoHN Poo Eg, president of the 
Federal-American National Bank, Washington, D. C., says: 
“Bankers have all seen the warning ‘Before You Invest—In- 
vestigate!’ slogan. Many bankers are displaying signs in their 
institutions, ‘Consult Your Banker Before Buying Unknown 
Securities!’ Banks advertise it— they write it — they speak it. 
But why do they spend their money for signs and newspaper space 
to publish these warnings? What do they hope to accomplish? 
Just what service do bankers expect to give when various persons 


call on them for advice about this or that security?’ 


Among feature articles which will appear in the July number of 
THE Bankers MAGAZINE are the following: “Bankers Who Live 
in Glass Houses . . .” by a bank official who has had ample 
opportunity to study the intimate workings of many large banks 
in this country; “Will Europe Pay Her Debts?” by Grorce P. 
Avtp, former accountant-general of the Reparation Commission 
and now associated with the New York firm of Haskins and Sells, 
international accountants; ““What Do Trust Advertisements Do?” 
by Harry B. Winsor, who has specialized in financial advertising 
for a number of years; “Why Food Costs So Much” by Rosert 
STEwart, dean of the College of Agriculture, University of Ne- 
vada; “Handling Securities in Trust Estates” by A. F. Youne, 
vice-president Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; “Mak- 
ing Bank Displays Interesting in the Summer” by Ernest A. 
Dencu, window display authority; “The Unappreciative De- 
positor” by W. R. Morenovse, vice-president Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.; and “The ‘New Business 
Problem’ for the Average Bank” by Wayne L. THIEME, new 
business manager Tri-State Loan and Trust Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Editorial Comment 


RENOUNCING WAR 


EOPLE who are fond of comfort- 
P ing phrases find much satisfaction 

in repeating to themselves one of 
the latest, “renouncing war.” We have 
talked so much of “disarmament,” and 
of “outlawing war,” that many already 
discern the approach of universal and 
everlasting peace. But until a work- 
able plan of harmonious international 
relations shall have been devised and 
tested, and until the peoples of the 
world have made up their minds that 
they mean to have no more wars, we 
can have no assurance of lasting peace. 
This view is well expressed by the New 
York Herald-Tribune: 


“In order to renounce war a substitute 
for war must first be developed. The 
renunciation should come last, not first. 
When there is an assurance of world 
security and order through a working 
body of law or a stable and dependable 
concert based on equity and good-will 
it will be time enough to think of writ- 
ing unqualified anti-war treaties. At 
this stage of international progress these 
illusory projects confuse public opinion 
and hinder advance by unduly minimiz- 
ing the great intermediate task of pro- 
ducing a firmer structure of interna- 
tional law and greater confidence in the 
universality and sufficiency of arbitra- 
tion. They also help to encourage the 
pacifist idea that peace is easily attain- 
able and can be enjoyed without the 
cost of military preparedness and other 
adequate forms of national insurance.” 


In the absence of a wider and better 
understanding between nations, and 
lacking some workable plan of preserv- 
ing the peace, all treaties, compacts and 
covenants are powerless in avoiding war. 
The Quakers have already renounced 


war, but the majority of mankind do 
not belong to this peace-loving sect. 
Making an aggressor nation an “out- 
law” will have no terrors for one bent 
on war. 

The best hope of peace lies in a 
clearer understanding of the absolute 
futility of armed conflict for all con- 
cerned, and in the testing out as op- 
portunity offers of peaceful substitutes 
for barbaric methods in the settlement 
of international differences. This is a 
much slower process than ending war 
by the mere repetition of consolatory 
phrases or the conclusion of treaties out- 
lawing and renouncing war. but it is the 
only dependable way. 


FRESH OUTBURST OF SPECULA- 
TION 


FTER a temporary halt, apparent- 
ly taken with a view to recon- 
noitering the situation, specula- 
tion again started on a forward march. 
This fact may be explained in several 
ways. At the close of 1927, matters 
looked a bit gloomy, but since then some 
of the fog has lifted, and at least the 
more optimistic of Americans—probably 
constituting the majority of the popula- 
tion—can discern the sun of prosperity 
still shining. A little dimmed, maybe, 
but like the flag, still there. 

We are all disposed to condemn 
speculation, especially if we did not buy 
before the big rise or sell before the big 
slump. But if bonds and shares were 
not rather freely bought and sold, and 
if the speculative element that enters 
more or less into the values of most of 
them were absent, the conduct of rail- 
ways and large-scale industry would 
probably be found a hard job. To 
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carry on these enterprises requires a lot 
of money, which cannot be had from 
those who are investors of the purely 
conservative type, or without the in- 
centive which at least a moderate degree 
of speculation affords. 

There is a good deal of decrying of 
speculation because it has its center in 
Wall Street. But a careful examination 
of the securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange will show that they 
represent enterprises spread throughout 
the country, and almost all over the 
world. But for the trading facilities 
of the exchanges many a local under- 
taking would often find itself in sore 
financial straits. 

But after the best defense possible has 
been made of legitimate speculation, the 
crazy sort occasionally witnessed de- 
serves no apology. Could one be sure 
that several rather recent outbursts of 
speculation have represented sober judg- 
ment as to the existing situation, little 
need be said. Unless some very careful 
observers are seriously mistaken, these 
spurts have not been of this character. 


PROHIBITING BRANCH 
BANKING 


( exensi attempts to prohibit the 


extension of branch banking have 


followed the adoption of the Mc- 
Fadden Act granting the branch privi- 
lege to national banks. One of these is 
a recent enactment by the Pennsylvania 


Legislature. Section one of the new 
law begins by absolutely prohibiting 
branch banking. But the next section 
qualifies this prohibition by making it 
inapplicable to branches actually exist- 
ing or arranged for prior to March 
1, 1928. The third section makes a 
further exception by permitting branches 
of state banks in those cities or towns 
where there were branches of national 
banks in operation on March 1, 1928. 

It will be seen that the object of the 
law is to maintain existing branches of 
state banks and to give the state banks 
an equal chance with the national banks 
in places where the latter already have 


branches established. Its effect will be 


to limit the further extension of branches 
of national banks as well, for the reason 
that the McFadden Act authorizes such 
branches where the state laws provide 
for branches of state banks. 

These limitations on the further ex- 
tension of branch banking may be fit- 
tingly characterized as curious, to say 
the least. In the Pennsylvania case they 
seem to imply that branch banking was 
all very well where it existed up to 
March 1, but altogether wrong wher- 
ever it dared raise its head after that 
date. But there were many communi- 
ties in Pennsylvania still denied the 
blessings of branch banks on March 1, 
and they must now be forever debarred 
from their enjoyment merely on account 
of tardiness in laying hold of them. 
Why, if branch banking was a good 
thing on March 1, should it not be 
equally good after that date? Or, if a 
bad thing, why permit it at all? The 
attempt to encourage and_proscribe 
branch banking in the same _ breath 
seems rather absurd. 


POLITICS WARMING UP 


ONSIDERING the stir already 
manifest in political circles, the 


approaching Presidential cam- 
paign promises to be marked by mud- 
slinging more than by a discussion of 
issues dealing with the economic wel: 
fare of the country. The Republicans 
are trying to afhix the Tammany label 
to the prospective nominee of the op 
posing party, while the Democrats are 
alert in keeping alive the oleaginous 
record of the party of great moral ideas. 

This course on the part of both the 
political parties indicates a purpose to 
dodge any real issues in the campaign 
It also points to the fact that no man 
of outstanding character and achieve’ 
ments is likely to be named for the 
Presidency by either party. 

Of course, the reply will be made 
that the moral issue transcends every 
other in importance, which would be 
true if there were any such issue 4s 
between the Republican and Democratic 
parties. But there is not. In this re 
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spect, the voter might be excused for 
observing that where the apples in both 
barrels are specked, it is beyond his 
selective powers to pick out a sound 
one. In other words, the vices and 
virtues are fairly well divided between 
the two parties. Without partisanship, 
however, it may be said that the Re- 
publicans might feel a bit easier in their 
minds had they displayed a greater 
amount of righteous indignation over 
recent disclosures in the party than one 
may readily discover. President Coo- 
lidge, whose political and personal in- 
tegrity is unassailable, does not seem to 
have been able to keep his party up to 
a very high standard. 

“Turn the rascals out” as a campaign 
slogan is apt to be heard by the voter 
with amusement rather than indignation. 
He has heard the cry so often, now by 
one party and now by the other, that 
he grows bewildered in trying to de- 
termine who the “rascals” are. In his 
experience he has found that the 
saints are usually merely those whose 
opportunities for sinful practices are 
restricted by their being out of office. 

It is hoped that before the conven- 
tions are held the voters may have 
presented to them some real issues by 
men of larger mould than some of those 
now aspiring to the Presidency of the 
United States. 


TOURIST TRAVEL 


ITH the coming of spring the 

annual tide of tourist travel 

to Europe has set in, and it 
promises this year to rise higher than 
for any preceding season. The expendi- 
tures of Americans in Europe each year 
constitute an important contribution 
toward equalizing the balance of pay- 
ments between the United States and 
the European countries. Thus the 
Present tendency for gold to flow out 
of this country will be helped for some 
months to come. If the estimated 
amount of $600,000,000 due us on 
Europe’s indebtedness is accurate, it 
may be set down as certain that this 
sum will be far more than offset by 


what our tourists pay out on the other 
side of the water. While there are 
several other factors to be reckoned with 
on both sides of the international ac- 
count, the fact that our people make 
these large outlays in Europe eases the 
situation to a considerable extent. 

The American tourist trade has given 
rise to a very large banking service, 
shared in by the banks of our own and 
other countries. Letters of credit have 
been long in use, but the travelers’ 
bureau, embracing numerous other ser- 
vices, is a comparatively new develop- 
ment in American banking. Foreign 
banks are constantly being called on to 
render a wider service to Americans 
who put in a good part of their time in 
Europe during each year. There are 
investments to be looked after—both 
foreign and domestic—and the details 
to be arranged for the closer finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial relations 
which have developed since the war. 
All these services tend to an increase 
of banking business. They call also for 
better arrangements for representation 
of American banks in Europe and of 
European banks in the United States 
than have existed in the past—a situa- 
tion which is being recognized by banks 
on both sides of the water. 


TIME DEPOSITS AND THE IN- 
CREASE IN BANK BOND 
HOLDINGS 


EADING the latest annual report 

R of the Federal Reserve Board, 

one comes upon the twin facts 

that during 1927 time deposits of mem- 

ber banks increased $1,325,000,000, and 

security holdings increased $1,371,000,- 
000. 

The juxtaposition of these two facts 
and the similarity of the amounts im- 
mediately suggests a relation of cause 
and effect. One asks: “Is it true that 
banks feel that money left with them 
on time can safely be invested in se- 
curities? May we expect, then, that 
further increases or decreases of the 
amount of time deposits will be accom- 
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panied by corresponding changes in the 
security investment account?” 

The only way we can be sure of this 
is by the past record. Assuming that 
there is such a relation, one would 
expect to find that the amount of time 
deposits now held and the amount of 
securities on hand are approximately 
equal. Further, one would expect to 
find that changes of time deposits in the 
past have been accompanied by changes 
of approximately equal amount in the 
security holdings account. 

Yet, at the end of 1927, member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
held $12,765,000 in time deposits, while 
their security holdings amounted to only 
$7,686,000,000. 

Furthermore, the increases in these 
two items during the last four years 
have been as follows: 

Increase in Increase in 
time deposits investments 


Se. $1,154,000,000 $1,159,000,000 
79,000,000 848,000,000 

66,000,000 787,000,000 

1,325,000,000 1,371,000,000 


The only thing these figures show is 
that time deposits and security invest- 
ments have had a common tendency to 
increase. 

This suggests another line of thought 
—that while they may not have in- 
fluenced each other, they may both have 
been influenced by a third cause, easy 
money. 

Corporations, having more money on 
hand than they needed temporarily, 
have transferred these idle funds to time 
deposits, so as to earn at least a little 
interest. 

The demand for commercial loans 
from such corporations being smaller, 
banks have found it difficult to put out 
their funds through that channel. These 
funds have gone into securities. 

There is still another possibility. This 
tendency may be further confirmation 
of the change which Waldo Mitchell 
indicated in the July, 1926, number 
of THE BANKERS MaGAZINE—that the 
“liquidity” theory of bank investments 
is being discarded for the “shiftability” 
theory—in which case investments are 


just as good a reserve as commercial 
loans. 

Whichever of these is the correct 
explanation, there is one thing quite 
evident from the figures. Banks are, 
and seem likely to continue to be, among 
the best customers of the investment 
banking houses. 


THE EXPANSION OF CREDIT 


NDER this heading a monthly 
letter issued by the National 
City Bank of New York says: 


“Reference has been made repeatedly 
in this letter to the large expansion of 
bank credit in progress last year as 
result of the unusual ease of money. 
A measure of this increase may be seen 
in the figures of the weekly reporting 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System whose loans and investments 
rose by almost two billion dollars, or 
nearly 10 per cent., during the twelve 
months’ period, a rise which more than 
doubles anything which might be viewed 
as a normal annual rate of bank ex- 
pansicn. Inasmuch as business was 
decl‘ning during the period and so had 
little use for additional funds, practi 
cally the whole of this expansion took 
place in loans on stocks and bonds or 
in purchases of securities outright by 
the banks for their own investment. 
This inflow of funds into the security 
markets has been an important factor 
in the great rise in security prices that 
has taken place.” 

It would be quite natural, in view of 
the above state of facts, to indulge in 
severe criticism of a banking policy 
whose results were a doubling of the 
normal annual rate of bank credit ex: 
pansion at a time when business was 
declining. But while such a policy must 
occasion misgivings in the minds of the 
more conservative, it by no means 
follows that harsh criticism of it would 
be altogether warranted. 

We cannot be sure just what effect 
greatly changed conditions are having in 
banking as in other parts of the eco 
nomic domain. Banks and individuals 

(Continued on page 636) 
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A NEW JOB FOR THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM ? 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


An impartial discussion of an important subject—the Strong Bill (H. R. 11806) which 

proposes to place on the Federal Reserve System the task of stabilizing prices, and 

which proposes to amend the Federal Reserve Act to this end. The author is a con 
tributing editor of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


URING the last quarter of a 
D century, economists have de- 

voted an increasing amount of 
attention to the movement of prices. 
This may have been due to the consider- 
able price changes of the last fifty years; 
to the dispute over the validity of the 
quantity theory of money; or to the 
development of the science of measuring 
price changes by index numbers. 

Whatever the cause, the result has 
been a number of proposals to control 
and minimize movements of the price 
level The fact that stands out most 
prominently in any study of prices is 
the social injustice of the redistribution 
of wealth which such changes cause. 
When prices go up, individuals with 
fixed incomes must reduce their standard 
of living, through no fault of their own. 
When prices go down, debtors find it 
increasingly difficult to pay their debts, 
again through no fault of their own. 

Because of the injustice and result- 
ing discontent, most thoughtful people 
agree that if price changes can be con- 
trolled, they should be. Some econ- 
omists go so far as to say that this 
problem of price stabilization is the 
most important that money economy 
has to solve. Certainly it ranks in im- 
portance with the problem of control- 
ling the business cycle. 

There have been many plans suggested 
to accomplish the task of stabilizing 
prices. Bi-metallism, it was argued in 
the ‘nineties, would give prices more 
stability than they had had. Later, 
Professor Irving Fisher brought forward 
his proposal for stabilizing prices by the 
use of 2 “compensated dollar” contain- 


ing a variable amount of gold. About 
the same time, Professor Lehfeldt sug- 
gested that prices could be controlled by 
controlling the production of gold. 

More recently we have had the Ford 
and Edison proposals of “energy dollars” 
and “commodity dollars.” 


THE STRONG BILL 


But the Strong Bill (latest of such 
proposals), introduced into the House 
of Representatives on March 6 as H. R. 
11806, does not rely on any new form 
of dollar. It puts the job on the Federal 
Reserve System. 

H. R. 11806 is not a new bill. It is 
the flowering of what appeared in bud 
two years ago. Congressman Strong 
has made several changes in the form 
and language of his bill in its successive 
re-incarnations, but the intent remains 
the same—to place on the Federal Re- 
serve System the task of stabilizing 
prices. To this end, the bill proposes 
to amend the Federal Reserve Act to 
make it read: 

“The Federal Reserve System shall 
use all the powers and authority now 
or hereafter possessed by it to maintain 
a stable gold standard; to promote the 
stability of commerce, industry, agricul- 
ture, and employment; and a more stable 
purchasing power of the dollar, so far 
as such purposes may be accomplished 
by monetary and credit policy.” 


The bill further provides that when- 
ever any action is taken by the system 
for the purpose of stabilizing prices 
(such, for example, as raising or lower- 
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ing the rediscount rate), the action and 
reasons for it shall be published. 

Finally, it authorizes and directs the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Reserve banks to make and continue 
investigations and studies to the end of 
making this stabilization of prices more 
effective and scientific as time goes on. 

The arguments for and against the 
Strong Bill are fully set forth in the 
two volumes reporting the hearings held 
on this bill in 1927 before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

The opposition to the bill came almost 
entirely from officials of the Federal Re- 
serve System. They don't want the 
job. 


WHAT ADVOCATES OF BILL CONTEND 


But, say the advocates of the bill, if 
prices are to be stabilized, someone must 
do the work. The Federal Reserve 
System is the only agency which can 
control prices in the United States in 
the manner contemplated in the Strong 
Bill—that is, through control of the 
means of payment. 

Prices are values expressed in terms 
of money. In general, values remain 
constant. Obviously it is impossible for 
all values to increase at the same time. 
For value itself is but the power of one 
article to command another in exchange. 
All things cannot at the same time have 
power to command more other goods. 

When all prices increase, then, such 
increase is due, not to a general rise in 
values, but rather to a decline in the 
value of money. Assume that there is 
a certain amount of gold in the world 
to serve as purchasing power for a 
certain amount of goods. If the amount 
of gold available is increased, while the 
amount of goods remains the same, the 
price of the goods will go up; if the 
amount of gold is decreased, the price 
of the goods will go down. To keep 
prices stable, the amount of gold, or 
purchasing power, must be kept in 
proper relation to the amount of goods 
it is to purchase. 

Now in present day business, gold is 
seldom actually used. Credit (bank 
deposits) is used instead. Therefore, 


it is the amount of credit in use that 
must be controlled, if we would contro! 
price fluctuations. 

The Federal Reserve System is the 
only agency in the country which has 
any general control over credit. How 
complete that control is is a matter of 
opinion. Dr. John R. Commons be 
lieves that the Federal Reserve Sysytem 
has complete and absolute control. His 
view is held by most of the proponents 
of the Strong Bill. 


THE VIEWS OF DR. COMMONS 


Through interviews and_ statements 
by various Federal Reserve officials, 
says Dr. Commons, the system can con- 
trol the demand for credit. An opti- 
mistic view of the business future 
published by the Federal Reserve Board 
will cause many business men to borrow 
confidently to expand their operations. 
Conversely, a warning by the Federal 
Reserve Board often causes prompt re- 
trenchment and paying off of loans. 

Because they fix the rediscount rates, 
the Federal Reserve banks can control 
the price of credit. While it is true 
that market rates for credit are at 
present one of the factors in determining 
what the rediscount rate shall be, it is 
nevertheless true that the rediscount rate 
has an influence on the market rate. 

The Federal Reserve System has also 
another instrument for controlling the 
price of credit—open market purchases 
or sales of Government securities. These 
open market operations supply more 
credit to the market, or take credit out 
of the market and thus influence price 
and supply at the same time. 

Since, therefore, the Federal Reserve 
System can control the demand, the 
supply, and the price of credit, it is in 
a position, say the friends of the Strong 
Bill “to inflate or deflate at any time.” 

Moreover, the system has already 
demonstrated that this control of credit 
will stabilize prices. By skilful use ot 
the rediscount rate and open market 
operations it has kept prices remarkably 
stable for the last three years. What 
it has done it can continue to do. But 
in order to make sure that the system 
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will do it, the necessity for stabilization 
should be embodied in legislation. So 
argue the champions of the bill. 


POSITION HELD BY FEDERAL RESERVE 
OFFICIALS 


The Federal Reserve officials do not 
deny that stabilization is desirable, that 
they have made efforts to accomplish 
it in the last few years and that prices 
have been very stable during that period. 
But they do protest against the enact- 
ing of this requirement into law. 

In the first place, they say, it is not 
yet by any means proved that the system 
can stabilize prices. It is true that the 
officials of the system have made an 
effort to stabilize prices in recent years. 
But it is also true that luck has been 
with them. If a series of favorable 
monsoons had not diverted considerable 
gold to India in 1923 and 1924, inflation 
of prices in the United States would 
have been inevitable. 

And even without this diversion of 
gold, there was constant danger of in- 
flation. That it did not come was due 
in no small measure to the vividness 
with which business men remember the 
disaster of 1920 and proceed with par- 
ticular caution in expanding their busi- 
n 

In short, the stabilization of the last 
three years, for which the Federal Re- 
serve System has been given the credit, 
is due almost as much, to fortunate 
circumstances as to the wise credit policy 
of the system. 

Furthermore, those two useful instru- 
ments of credit control—the rediscount 
rate and open market operations—have 
not yet been tested out enough under 
normal conditions to know how they 
will operate. 

During the war, and for a consider- 
able time after that, the rediscount rate 
was fixed primarily with an eye to as- 
sisting in the Government financing. 
Since that time it has had to help the 
constant inflow of gold and prevent 
inflation. 

And only since 1921 has the Federal 
Reserve System been carrying on open 

‘ Operations to any extent. Even 


then, the original purpose of these 
operations was to increase earnings, not 
to control credit. It was more than a 
year later that the system first began 
to study the effect of these open market 
Operations on the amount of credit in 
use. 
What more natural, then, than that 
the Federal Reserve Board should hold 
in its annual report for 1924 “that the 
price situation and the credit situation, 
while sometimes closely related, are 
nevertheless not related to one another 
as simple cause and effect; they are 
rather both to be regarded as the out- 
come of common causes that work in 
the economic and business situation.” 


A SYSTEM FOR CREDIT CONTROL—-NOT 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Even if it were possible for the 
Federal Reserve System to control the 
fluctuations of prices, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities contend that this ought 
not to be enacted into law. 

To do so would be to give undue 
importance to what should be a minor 
factor in credit policy. After all, the 
Federal Reserve System is primarily a 
banking system for credit control, not 
an agency for the accomplishment of 
social justice. 

In formulating a wise credit policy, 
these are the elements which are now 
considered: 

1. The open market price of credit. 
This includes the rates for call loans, 
commercial paper and bankers’ accep- 
tances. 

2. The total volume of credit in use 
and its relation to the volume of produc- 
tion. 

3. The quality of credit in use. For 


‘ example, the development of instalment 


selling resulted in a marked change in 
the quality of credit in use. 

4. The movement of funds from one 
part of the country to another. It is 
sometimes desirable to raise the re- 
discount rate of one of the western 
reserve banks in order to check a flow 
of funds to New York, if the money 
is needed to finance local business. 

A great number of other factors are 
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also taken into consideration, among 
them the price level, but the four named 
above are the most important. Others, 
including the price factor, are of minor 
importance. For, says the Federal Re- 
serve Board, “no credit system could 
undertake to perform the function of 
regulating credit by reference to prices 
without failing in the endeavor.” 


AN INVITATION TO UNMERITED CRITICISM 


Finally, to enact this price stabiliza- 
tion requirement into law is to subject 
the Federal Reserve System to mis 
interpretation of the possibilities of 
control of prices resting in the Federal 
Reserve System. There is an unfortu- 
nate idea in the average mind that 
money power is almost omnipotent. 
Any failure to control price fluctuation, 
then, would be savagely criticized, and 
as prices are more or less constantly 
moving, the system would be constantly 
assailed from one side and then the 
other. 

To all of which the proponents of the 


bill reply that the bill does not impose 
on the Federal Reserve System the 


burden of actually stabilizing prices. It 
requires merely that the Federal Reserve 
System use its powers to stabilize the 
purchasing power of the dollar “so far 
as such purpose may be accomplished 
by monetary and credit policy.” If such 
stabilization is not possible, no disgrace 
falls upon the system. 

It boils down to this: All parties are 
agreed that it is desirable to stabilize 
prices. Whether the Federal Reserve 
System alone can stabilize them is a 
matter of opinion. That it will try, 
whether the Strong Bill is passed or 
not, is certain. > 

The only reason, then, for enacting 
the Strong Bill is distrust of the Federal 
Reserve officials—fear that they will 
not continue their policy of trying to 
stabilize. 

The Congressmen put faith only in 
laws; the Federal Reserve officials plead 
for a little faith in their good manage- 
ment. 

Which side bankers will take must 
depend on their opinion of the manage: 
ment of the Federal Reserve System in 
the past. 





In front of the Paris Bourse—or stock exchange—where much of the trading is 

done. Brokers and clerks shout prices and vocally acknowledge sales and purchases 

Those for whom the center of the ring is too strenuous stand at the curb with 
binoculars, noting prices and records of transactions. 
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PROTECTING AMERICAN INVESTORS 
ABROAD 


By JoHN T. MADDEN 


A discussion of the organization and accomplishments of the Institute of International 
Finance, formed, under the auspices of the Investment Bankers Association of America, 


as a clearing-house of information for the 


protection of American investors abroad. 


The author is director of the Institute of International Finance and dean of the School 
of Commerce, Finance and Accounts, New York University. 


raux in the January number of 
THE BANKERS MaGazZINE, entitled 
“Wanted—-An American Corporation 
of Foreign Bondholders,” suggests that 
it may be desirable to show just what 
our American bankers have done for 
the protection of those in this country 
who purchase foreign securities. 
Contrary to the impression which 
may be conveyed by Mr. Chevraux’s 
article cited above, American invest- 
ment bankers have been keenly alive to 
the need of taking action to prevent 
the recurrence in our Own experience 
of the losses suffered by buyers of 
foreign bonds in many European coun- 
tries during the last century. The 
foreign associations organized for the 
protection of bondholders have per- 
formed useful services for the investors 
in Great Britain, Belgium, France, 
Germany and Switzerland, not only in 
arranging measures for the protection 
of their nationals when debtors have 
defaulted, but also in effectually pre- 
venting further borrowing on the part 
of those who have demonstrated in- 
capacity or unwillingness to pay. 
Publicity has proved a most effective 
weapon and, in the long run, probably 
accomplishes more than harsh or force- 
ful tactics. 
_ Although a number of our bankers, 
familiar with Europe's experience, were 
doubtless adequately alive to the situa- 
tion, the idea first appears to have taken 
definite form in the mind of Thomas 
W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 


[ss article of Eugene W. Chev- 


who was then chairman of the foreign 
securities committee of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 

The United States became an im- 
portant market for foreign bond issues 
in 1920. In that year, approximately 
$500,000,000 of foreign bonds, chiefly 
government issues, were floated here. 
While it is true that several important 
issues were sold here before that time, 
such as the Japanese government loan 
floated to finance the Russ-Japanese war 
in 1906-7; and the great $500,000,000 
Anglo-French loan in 1915, the borrow- 
ing nations of the world did not come 
to look upon us as established interna- 
tional bankers until after the World 
War. It was then evident that some 
of the former creditor nations, such as 
France and Germany, were at least 
temporarily going to incur obligations 
in the new international capital center— 


New York. 


LAMONT OUTLINED NEED OF ORGANIZA- 
TION IN 1918 


Two years before the inauguration of 
the United States into the role of the 
major capital exporting nation of the 
world, Mr. Lamont outlined the need 
of an organization to guard the interests 
of American foreign bondholders be- 
fore the Atlantic City meeting of the 


Investment Bankers Association of 
America in 1918. 

The credit for having actually formed 
an organization to safeguard American 
holders of foreign bonds, however, goes 


22 
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to the late Howard Beebe of Harris, 
Forbes and Company, who was chair- 
man of the foreign securities committee 
of the Investment Bankers Association 
of America from 1924 to 1927, and 
who, in conjunction with New York 
University, organized the Institute of 
International Finance substantially in 
its present form. Dr. George W. 
Edwards, then a professor in New York 
University, was the first director. 

It was recognized that this institute 
could either imitate the European asso- 
ciations and act merely as a protective 
organization, or go a step farther and 
apply the maxim—‘An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” 
They decided to proceed along the latter 
principle, stressing factfinding and pre- 
vention in their work. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE 


The Institute of International Fi- 
nance, which has been in active opera- 
tion since September 1, 1926, has 
served as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion for American investment bankers 
and Almerican investors. It is a fact- 
finding body independent of houses of 
issue, and it makes available the results 
of its research to any institution or 
individual interested. It has gathered 
an extensive library which is supple- 
mented by the combined resources and 
information of investment houses which 
have continuously co-operated with the 
institute in throwing light upon many 
dificult questions of international fi- 
nance. 

With but one exception, there have 
been no defaults on foreign securities 
originated in this market since the insti- 
tute was organized. It is evident, how- 
ever, from what has been stated, that 
the investment bankers of this country 
seem to have taken every precaution 
that skill and experience may devise to 
see that there will be no defaults. In 
order to have this research and fact- 
finding work carried out on the soundest 
basis in a scientific manner and with the 
minimum of expense, the Investment 


Bankers Association of America and 
New York University co-operated in 
founding the Institute of International 
Finance. The director of the institute 
and its research staff are members of 
the university faculty. 

The first move in the direction of the 
protective measures referred to above 
was taken at the spring meeting of the 
board of governors of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America last 
year. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted there: 

“1. That the Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance publish any formal pro- 
test covering particularly defaults and 
suspensions on foreign securities re- 
ceived from duly recognized and ac- 
credited organizations whose function it 
is to charge themselves with investigating 
and reporting on any developments 
which affect the credit of sovereign states 
and their political subdivisions. 

“2. That the institute shall imme- 
diately investigate the protest and 
publish the facts so obtained from its 
own investigation. 

“3. And that your committee and the 
Institute of International Finance be 
given authority to make investigations 
as far as practicable of all defaults, 
suspensions, and relative matters con- 
cerning foreign securities and from time 
to time publish the facts so obtained.” 


The institute can point to its accom 
plishments as the best answer to those 
who feel that we ought to have an 
American corporation of foreign bond: 


holders. Its fact-finding work has re 
sulted in twelve published studies of the 
credit position of individual countries, 
issued so as to coincide as nearly as 
possible with the date of offering of 
loans by these countries in the Ameri 
can market. It is proposed to issue a 
steady stream of such studies in the 
future. The institute has handled, 
furthermore, hundreds of telephone and 
mail inquiries, chiefly from investment 
houses, on numerous individual issues 
of foreign securities 

Acting in accordance with the resolu: 
tions of the foreign securities committee, 
the institute entered into active relations 
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with the foreign associations for the 
protection of foreign bondholders. These 
associations transmit to the institute the 
information in their possession relating 
to alleged defaults on the part of foreign 
governmental bodies who are prospective 
borrowers in this market. The institute 
conducts its own investigations for the 
purpose of eliciting all the possible 
information pertinent to the alleged 
defaults. All alleged defaults will be 
investigated as questions arise from time 
to time and the circumstances com- 
municated to the members of the insti- 
tute, thus allowing full opportunity to 
all interested to investigate fully all the 
circumstances surrounding the past 
credit history of the parties concerned 
and enabling the originating houses and 
dealers to base their decision upon care- 
fully prepared data. The protection of 
American investors is therefore insured 
both by the independent fact-finding 
studies of economic and _ budgetary 
factors and by the protective measures 
authorized under the resolution of 


the foreign securities committee of 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America. 

The institute’s work has received 
the enthusiastic support of American 
investment bankers as well as a number 
of commercial bankers. Its executive 
committee includes Allan M. Pope, 
chairman; George W. Edwards, Major 
B. Foster, Robert T. Grant, Jr., John T. 
Madden and Joseph R. Swan. 

The advisory council of the institute, 
as its name implies, acts in an advisory 
capacity in regard to the policies and 
conduct of the work of the institute 
and include in its membership: Allan 
M. Pope, chairman; Elmer E. Brown, 
Jerome J. Hanauer, Grosvenor M. Jones, 
Charles H. Sabin, John S. Drum, Henry 
R. Hayes, Alvin W. Krech, E. H. H. 
Simmons, John Foster Dulles, Rudolph 
S. Hecht, Ray Morris, Joseph R. Swan, 
Major B. Foster, Pliny Jewell, George 
Murname, A. W. Taylor and Paul M 
Warburg. 


RECORD STRENGTH REPORTED BY LEADING 
BANKS OF SOUTH 


from a survey of thirty-three lead- 

ing banks of the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve District made by Caldwell & Co., 
investment bankers of Nashville, Tenn., 
indicates that this section is relatively as 
strong as any district in the country and 
that the financial position of general 
business institutions has shown increasing 
strength over the last year. 

Commercial loans reported by these 
banks on March 7, the latest date for 
which detailed figures are available, 
totaled $359,562,000, the lowest point 
in more than a year, and a decrease of 
$58,725,000 compared with $418,287,- 
000 reported on March 10, 1926. While 
this shrinkage in commercial loans has 
been partly offset by increased invest- 
ments and by loans on stocks and bonds, 
the total of all these investments is only 
$605,171,000 as compared with $618, 
047,000 of a year ago. 


Ti banking situation in the South, 


With increased financial strength of 
important business institutions, in that 
section indicated in the reduction in com- 
mercial borrowing, surplus funds are 
piling up rapidly to the point where 
they are practically unlendable except in 
the New York market. This situation 
has brought about a reduction in borrow- 
ing rates which, while nominally main- 
tained at 6 per cent., have been reduced 
in several instances recently to 5 per 
cent. for large borrowers on prime se- 
curity. 

Loans to these banks from the regional 
bank have decreased from $22,732,000 
on December 21, 1927, to $7,313,000 on 
March 7, 1928, many banks in the group 
reporting no indebtedness of this kind. 
The Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank’s 
ratio of 80.7 per cent. is the highest of 
any bank in the system with the excep- 
tion of the New York City bank, which 
holds the same ratio. 
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THE EXPANSION OF CREDIT 


(Continued from page 628) 


with funds to employ, when use for 
these funds is not found to the cus- 
tomary extent in the ordinary channels 
of banking, are apt to employ them 
elsewhere. And that is what has been 
done. Possibly there is too much of a 
preference for investment in securities, 
as certainly there has been over-specula- 
tion; but the blame may not fall wholly 
upon the banks or individuals involved. 
Our economic situation is perplexing. 
Taxes, wages, and rents are high, and 
for the small business concern ability to 
show a profit is becoming increasingly 
difficult. Most of the major industries 
are in a more favorable position; they 
can still make money. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that banks and in- 
dividuals are less inclined to foster the 
smaller business units, whose profitable 
operation is uncertain, and to prefer 
investing in the securities representing 
the larger and more profitable under- 


takings. But when all is said, it must 
be admitted that our present situation 
is one to be attentively studied in the 
light of changing conditions. 


NATIONAL BANKS AS TRUST 
COMPANIES 


WRITER in THE BANKERS 
MaGAZINE remarked some time 
ago that national banks, since 

being given permission to have trust 
departments (by the Federai Reserve 
Act): had scarcely scratched the surface 
of the field thus made available. 

There was a good deal to justify his 
criticism. Though the first fiduciary 
permit was issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board on February 25, 1915, 
growth of trust business in national 
banks was slow. 

The number of banks with trust 
powers has steadily increased however, 
until the total has reached very satis- 
factory proportions. 

At the end of 1927 (during which 
year the Federal Reserve Board ap- 
proved more applications for permission 
to exercise trust powers than in any 


year since 1919) 2264 national banks, 
or 29 per cent. of them, had power to 
do trust business. 

More important, these 2264 national 
banks represented 60 per cent. of the 
total capital of all national banks in the 
United States. 

By acting as trustee, executor, ad- 
ministrator, registrar of stocks and 
bonds, guardian of an estate, assignee, 
receiver, committee of the estate of a 
lunatic, etc., they earned total profits 
from trust business of $10,811,000 dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1927. 

The number of banks administering 
trusts increased 25 per cent.; the number 
of trusts being administered increased 
75 per cent.; and the individual trust 
assets increased 125 per cent. during the 
same period. 

National banks, then, are in almost 
every ramification of trust business, and 
are making profits out of it. 

One wonders, indeed, if the extension 
of trust powers has not gone as far as 
as is economically desirable for the 
present. For it is obvious that trust 
business is not economical if carried on 
in too small units. The technical train’ 
ing necessary to do trust work well, the 
more stringent legal requirements of 
trust business, the necessity of keeping 
each account separately—all these make 
the building up of trust business from 
many small accounts much less satis’ 
factory than in commercial banking. 

It is only where there are a minimum 
of fairly large estates—that is in cities, 
generally—that trust business can be 
profitable. Multiplication of trust de- 
partments in communities not needing 
them will only prove a burden. 

The national banks have done well 
in taking advantage of the privilege 
offered to them. Now, however, 1s 
time to consider whether further rapid 
growth should be welcomed. Certainly 
there will have to be further growth as 
the country grows, but that need not 
be as rapid as in the past, when they 
have been catching up with the trust 
companies. 
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THE TREND OF INTEREST RATES 


By Davip Fripay 


The author of this article, a widely known economist of Washington, D. C., says that 
while the supply of capital in the United States will continue to flow into the invest- 
ment market, it does not seem probable that the demand for capital will keep pace 
with the supply. Falling interest rates would create new sources of demand, but they 
will come into the market only on the basis of lower rates and higher bond prices. 


HE trend of interest rates for 
capital invested in bonds has been 


steadily downward since 1920, 
with only one interruption of im- 
portance. During the latter part of 
1922 and the first part of 1923, interest 
rates rose for about six months. Except 
for this brief period the return which 
high-grade investments have yielded has 
fallen steadily. The forty bonds which 
compose the Dow-Jones index rose 
fourteen points from their average price 
of 1920 to the average of 1922. They 
fell about three points in the following 
year; then rose once more, until at the 
close of this last year they were again 
fourteen points above the summer of 
1923. Bonds which could be bought 
for 60 per cent. of par in 1920 and 
1921 were selling for approximately 86 
at the end of 1927. This was a rise of 
26 points. 

The rate of return which good bonds 
yielded had declined from 5.8 per cent. 
to 4.2, in the case of railroads; from 6 
per cent. to 4.8 for industrials; from 
6.75 to 4.75 for utilities; and from 5 
per cent. to 3.90 for municipals. This 
is an average decline of approximately 
1’ per cent. in the interest earned on 
money invested. The total net earnings 
of all the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System amount to only 1.4 per 
cent. of the earning assets of those insti- 
tutions. It needs no argument to prove 
that the rate of interest is a matter of 
supreme importance to every person 
engaged in the management of a bank- 
ing institution. All reporting banks in 
the United States have a combined total 
of about eighteen billion dollars in secur- 


ity investments.’ This constitutes just 


— one-third of their entire earning 


THE RISE IN BOND PRICES BETWEEN 
1920 AND 1922 


After the sharp rise in bond prices 
which occurred between the summer of 
1920 and the autumn of 1922, many 
students of finance expected a decline, 
or at least a stabilization somewhere just 
below the high level reached at that 
time. It seemed to them that the low 
interest rates then existing were the re- 
sult of the drastic depression of 1921. 
Business was stagnant, corporate profits 
for all corporations of the country com- 
bined had fallen to nothing, and the net 
result of operations that year was a loss. 
Enterprise was at a low ebb, and foreign 
borrowers wanted capital but were un- 
able to offer security which could tempt 
the American lendex. Bank loans had 
been deflated to a minimum. At the 
same time gold imports had been large, 
and through their use the reserves of 
the Federal Reserve banks had been in- 
creased from the low figure of two 
billion dollars to more than three billion 
dollars in two years while the rediscounts 
of the member banks had declined by 
two billion dollars.. 

Such an increase and broadening in 
the basis of our credit structure, at the 
same time that business depression at 
home and unsettled conditions abroad 
were reducing the demand for capital 


From a recent address before the Eastern 
Regional Savings Conference. 
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and credit to a minimum, naturally 
made for low interest rates. The rise 
in bond prices was, therefore, not difh- 
cult to understand. There were those 
who had denied the likelihood of a 
pronounced decline in interest rates, 
even in the summer of 1921. An 
address before the Michigan State 
Bankers Association in June of that 
year vouchsafed the prediction that 
within three years from that time all 
the Liberty bonds would be at par or 
above. That prophecy was met with 
skepticism by some and with scorn by 
others. The bonds actually reached par 
within twelve months after the predic- 
tion was made. They fell slightly after- 


ward, but well before the three years 
had expired they were above par. 


GOLD INFLOW AND BUSINESS DEPRESSION 


The conditions as regards gold inflow 
and business depression which prevailed 
during 1921 and 1922 were so excep- 
tional that many people believed that 
low interest rates and high bond prices 
were only a passing phenomenon which 
would disappear with the revival of 
business and the increased demand for 
credit which would accompany it. Sure- 
ly gold exports, when they occurred, 
would bring about a rise in interest rates 
and a fall in bond prices. 

Commodity prices began rising in the 
early summer of 1922 and by autumn 
they were up twenty points. Most 
people believed that this rise would go 
another twenty points before it ex- 
hausted itself. For a time it seemed as 
though these forces would bring bond 
prices down. But before securities had 
lost one-third of their gain of 1921 and 
1922, they turned and began rising once 
more. During the next four years their 
course was steadily upward, with only 
inconsequential interruptions. 

The interest rate has, therefore, fallen 
during a four-year period which has 
been marked by the business revival of 
1925 and 1926, by two years of busi- 
ness recession which occurred in 1924 
and again in 1927, and throughout two 
periods in which gold has been exported 
in considerable quantities. It is not an 


—_.. 


economic phenomenon which can be 
accounted for by passing phases of the 
business cycle. Bonds have continued 
to rise throughout periods of active 
business as well as in times when produc: 
tion and trade were declining. Neither 
gold exports nor gold imports inter- 
rupted the rise once it had begun in 
January, 1924. 

The forces which drove the price of 
bonds up and lowered the rate of inter- 
est throughout the last four years lie 
deeper than temporary credit conditions 
or than the passing phases of the busi- 
ness cycle. Will these forces continue 
to operate during the next three to five 
years? If so, the Liberty bonds may 
well sell on a 3 per cent. basis before 
the end of 1930. High-grade railroad 
bonds will once more be selling on a 
3Y per cent. basis, as they did in 1902, 
and industrial and public utility bonds 
may be yielding less than 4 per cent. 

The beginning of wisdom in discuss’ 
ing the causes of variations in interest 
rates is the realization that interest is 
a price. It is paid for the use of 
capital and, since it is a price, the causes 
of its fluctuations can ge grouped for 
purposes of analysis into those which 
affect the supply of capital and those 
which determine the demand. Nothing 
can change the prevailing rate unless it 
enters by one of these two doors of 
supply and demand. 


THE DECLINE IN INTEREST RATES 


It is certain that the decline in in 
terest rates has been brought about by 
an increase in the supply of funds 
rather than a shrinkage in the demand 
for capital. The figures for new secur 
ities issued by corporations, foreign 
governments, farm loan institutions and 
municipalities since 1921 are as follows: 


New capital issues 
excluding refunding 


$3,576,738,412 
4,313,362,798 
4,304,425,893 
5,593,179,972 
6,220,169,333 
6,344,133,929 
7,735,319,725 
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There was surely no lack of demand 
for capital throughout this period. Both 
corporations and governments, at home 
and abroad, have asked for new capital 
in our market in unprecedented volume. 
They have been able to get ever-growing 
amounts at a rate of interest which fell 
year by year. Despite this large de- 
mand the volume of savings brought to 
the investment market has exceeded the 
sum which borrowers with good credit 
were willing to take at the rates which 
had previously prevailed. Since those 
who demanded capital would not take 
the entire supply at the old price, the 
competition of lenders who desired to 
invest their capital led them to offer it 
at lower interest rates. This is a pheno- 
menon with which we had not been 
familiar in America for the decade and 
a half which began in 1905 and ended 
in 1920. 

The supply of capital for the nation 
as a whole during any period is deter- 
mined by the excess of its production 
over its consumption. Whenever pro 
duction is increasing rapidly, as it has 
been in recent years, there is bound to 
be a large supply of investment funds 
unless there is a rapid increase of ex- 
penditures for things which are current- 
ly used up in maintaining our standard 
of living. This surplus production 
which is not currently consumed consti- 
tutes the national savings. It is avail- 
able for investment, either at home or 
abroad. 

The supply of national savings has 
been so large that it has pressed down 
interest rates in the face of our un- 
usually large demand for capital at home 
and an entirely unprecedented demand 
for American credit from abroad. The 
secret of our huge savings during these 
last few years is to be found in the 
rapid increase of output which has taken 
place since the war. The index of in- 
dustrial production constructed by the 
Harvard Economic Service shows an in- 
crease of 40 per cent. from the years 
1919 to 1926. This includes the out: 
put of both manufacturers and minerals. 
Agricultural output has not increased 
much during that period, but has main- 


tained a higher level than during the 
pre-war period. 


INCREASED SAVINGS 


With such a growth in output, it has 
been easy to increase our savings even 
though we were maintaining , higher 
standards of living than ever before. 
When the present national product in 
industrial lines is contrasted with the 
pre-war period we find that the increase 
has been more than 50 per cent. The 
number of people engaged in producing 
these things has increased more slowly, 
and prices have increased much less 
than wages. As a result the level of 
wages is today two and one-fourth times 
as high as it was in the pre-war period, 
while the cost of living is scarcely one 
and three-fourths times what it was 
then. In such a situation it is not difh- 
cult to save at the same time that the 
general standard of well-being is being 
raised. 

The statistical evidences of savings 
are found in the growth of life insur- 
ance assets, the increase of building and 
loan associations, savings banks deposits, 
and the purchase of new security issues. 
These have reached figures which would 
have seemed fantastic to the pre-war 
statistician. 

A few comparative figures will give 
some notion concerning this increase in 
savings. In 1922 the life insurance 
premiums paid amounted to $1,686,- 
000,000. By 1926 they had increased 
to $2,624,000,000, and last year they 
were just about three billion dollars. 
The net addition to their assets had 
grown from $715,000,000 in 1922 to 
$1,402,000,000 in 1926. It was, of 
course, larger in 1927. Building and 
loan associations increased their assets 
by $371,000,000 in 1922 and by $767,- 
000,000, more than double, in 1926. 
The absorption of new securities by 
investors has been set forth earlier in 
this article. It is this large growth in 
the supply of capital, bottomed upon 
our increase in industrial output, which 
explains the downward course of in- 
terest rates since 1920. 

What lay behind the increase in de- 
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mand? Demand for funds comes from 
those who desire to spend money at 
present but who have not sufficient 
resources of their own to carry out their 
projects. These projects usually involve 
the production of durable things such 
as railroads, public utilities, manufactur- 
ing plants, buildings and roads. The 
desire for durable goods is at the founda- 
tion of the demand for capital. When- 
ever people desire such long-lived struc: 
tures or machines and decide to have 
them produced, they thereby contribute 
to the demand for capital. If their own 
savings are not adequate to carry out 
their projects they come to the capital 
market and borrow funds, by the sale 
of securities or otherwise. 

The volume of construction of durable 
things has been proceeding at a high rate 
since 1922. Buildings, residential and 
otherwise, and automobiles constitute the 
most important demands for such goods. 
Then follow the construction of public 
utility plants, the building of public 
roads, the expansion of factory plants 
and of railroads. All of these have 
made a large demand for capital. In 
addition, the demand for savings has 
been augmented by foreign borrowing. 
Our loans abroad have amounted to well 
over a billion dollars annually for the 
last few years. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CAPITAL 


What is the outlook for the future 
with respect to the supply of and the 
demand for capital? There is no likeli- 
hood that the savings of our people will 
decline. Production is large and the 
habit of devoting a portion of our out- 
put to provision for the future has be- 
come firmly established with us. From 
our corporations, which set aside rough- 
ly one-third of their profits as surplus, 
down to the common laborer who is 
paying for a home or making instalment 
payments on his automobile, the practice 
of saving is established. As long as 
production maintains its present high 
level, the supply of capital will be large 
in this country. When business de: 
pression comes and reduces output, sav- 
ings will doubtless fall somewhat. But 


they will not decline as much as one 
would expect. People are more cautious 
about spending in hard times, and so 
make substantial savings even out of 
reduced income. The supply of capital 
in this country will continue to flow 
into the investment market in large 
volume. 

On the demand side, the outlook is 
more difficult to gauge. The savings of 
the nation show less variation than do 
the borrowings for capital purposes. 
Since fluctuations on the demand side 
are wider than on that of supply, the 
variations in rates of interest depend 
more upon this borrowing side of the 
equation. While it is difficult to say 
what the demand for capital will be 
during the next few years, it seems 
probable that the outlook is rather for 
the slackening of the increase than for 
an acceleration. 

At the close of the war, we were 
faced with a large deficit of building 
operations, railway improvement and 
public utility facilities. We had been 
busy during the war providing our 
armies and navies with the goods and 
services which they needed to carry on 
their operations. Many other things 
had been left undone, in order that we 


might devote our economic resources to _ 


military endeavors. Upon the close of 
hostilities, we proceeded to make up 
this deficit of durable goods which were 
considered necessary to comfortable and 
satisfactory living and to efficient pro- 
duction. As a: consequence, the con- 
struction industry entered a period of 
great activity and remained at high tide 
for a series of years. This was probably 
the chief single source of demand for 
capital. At the close of the war, the 
automobile was an instrument of trans 
portation which appealed to all classes 
and which had passed the experimental 
stage. At that time, there were less 
than six million motor cars in use. 
Since then, the number has expanded to 
twenty-two million. With this ex 
pansion, came a wide-spread demand for 
improved highways. No such demand 
could be foreseen—even in 1922. Yet 
it came and swelled the amount of 
(Continued on page 655) 
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ADVERTISING YOUR SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


By J. Mitts Easton 


An article on productive methods of safe deposit advertising in which will be found 

numerous suggestions of practical helpfulness. Mr. Easton is advertising manager of 

the Northern Trust Company, Chicago, IIl., and is president of the Chicago Financial 
Advertisers. 


facilities is a tailored-to-the-bank 

proposition, or should be. There 
is nothing that can be said in the public 
prints which will rate your safe deposit 
vault as outstandingly different from 
your competitor's. His entire set-up may 
not be as sound as yours, he may take 
chances in his method of operation that 
may lay him liable in any court, the 
physical construction of his vaults may 
be pregnable and his service poor, but 
those are things which cannot be com- 
pared or made capital of to prospects, 
in print at least. 

There is not yet, nor is it reasonable 
to believe there ever will be, a standard- 
ized method of advertising safe deposit 
vaults. What is good in one town is 
worthless in another. What is produc- 
tive of business in one section of a city 
may fail in another not far removed. 
So when we attempt to discuss adver- 
tising of the safe deposit vault we had 
better put the question in this way, 
“What is the most productive method 
of advertising the safe deposit vault of 
which I am manager?” 

Let us then make this an individual 
clinic. 

Let us take your problem, if you 
please, not ours, not that of any group 
in particular—just your individual situ- 
ation. In this way we may arrive 
toward a solution just a little more 
satisfactorily. You can tell your public 
what you have to offer but, as safe 
deposit manager, you ask: 

1. What can I advertise? 


2. Whom will I tell what I have to 


offer? 
3. What is there to talk about? 


Ts advertising of safe deposit 


4. What, if anything, is dramatic 
enough in the subject to allow for selling 
copy? 

5. What effect has the price situation 
to do with my particular set-up? 

6. What does competition compel me 
to do? 


WHOM WILL YOU TELL WHAT YOU HAVE 
TO OFFER? 


1. Individuals working or living in 
immediate vicinity, and physicians, 


THE NORTHERN TRUST 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 





Clippings from robbery and hold-up 

headlines in the daily papers are made 

the basis for the cover design, shown 

above in reduced facsimile, of a safe 
deposit booklet. 
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YOUR OFFICE 
OR YOUR HOME 


i 


This safe deposit window display effectively capitalizes the popular fear of fire 
and theft. 


lawyers and others practicing in your 
trade territory. 

ie ane — 

2. Firms, corporations in immediate 
territory. 

3. Present customers of your bank 
who do not use your safe deposit facil- 
ities. 

4. Prospects in outlying districts not 
serviced with vault facilities. 

5. Societies, hospitals, homes, colleges 
and other institutions in need of safe: 
keeping for records and securities. 


WHAT IS THERE TO TALK ABOUT? 


In an analysis of hundreds of pieces 
of direct mail sent out by vault com- 
panies all over the United States and 


Canada, the writer has discovered a 
common denominator in. safe deposit 
advertising. It is that of fear. It is the 
story of precaution. It, for the most 
part, is an unusually uninteresting story 
of a topic that could well be alive and 
strong in its appeal. 

Then there is the other story of fa- 
cilities. Uninteresting, perhaps, in the 
telling; interesting if handled with the 
right kind of comparative word picture. 
There is so much to tell about the 
strength of your vault, if it is strong; 
so much to tell of the safeguards thrown 


- 


about the property left in your care— 
night and day vigil that cannot be dupli- 
cated by any single individual with 
property of his own. 

The standard fire insurance policy 
furnishes food for other stories about 
your facilities. The average policy 
stipulates that certain items are not in 
surable under the policy, unless so stated 
and an extra premium paid to cover 
This gives additional reason for the 
renting of a vault box. Its advantage 
lies in the fact that it is news to most 
people. 

Then there is the subject of the house, 
unoccupied during vacation periods in 
summer and winter. Bulky articles that 
may be carried off in the owner's 
absence, choice possessions hard to re’ 
place that may be damaged by vandals 
or lost by fire or theft. 

Stories may be woven around a 
current local event—the burglarizing of 
a home, the blowing of an office safe, 
a disastrous blaze, destruction of valw 
ables by water or by being misplaced. 

The subject matter, it is true, 3 
rather limited in scope, but there 1s no 
limit to the interesting, forceful, selling 
manner in which it can be written to 
suit your own situation and the people 
to whom you are addressing 1t 
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WHAT IS DRAMATIC ENOUGH FOR 
SELLING COPY? 


What could be more dramatic than 
the possibilities of loss in property and 
papers to which adequate protection 
has not been given? What lends itself 
more easily to good advertising than 
the psychology of fear, or safety, or 
danger—personalized as it is in those 
three destroyers, fire, theft and water? 

You can easily dramatize what you 
do to protect the property left you. 
You can develop literature, newspaper 
copy, window and lobby displays which, 
when illustrated with human _ hands 
locking a box, adjusting the mechanism 
to the key, writing the identification 
card, give proof indeed of genuine care 
and a proper sense of stewardship. 

The first page of your daily paper 
every day in the week will furnish you 
with typical human interest stories 
which can be made to suit your own 
situation with but little change. 

Perhaps in your case there is a re- 
sistance offered in the sale of your boxes 
due to your higher price. Perhaps your 
lower price can be dressed into a selling 


argument. The service you offer which 
justifies your higher price can be used 
to some extent, if carefully presented. 
You can stress convenience and safety 
as against price. You can point to the 
service and prestige of your vaults. 


WHAT DOES COMPETITION COMPEL YOU 
TO DO? 


Is there an over-abundance of safe 
deposit boxes in your town or city? 

Does the demand match the supply? 
Do you know whether or not your fa- 
cilities are equalled or excelled by others? 

Competition will force you to take 
steps which you otherwise would not 
have to take. It determines the amount 
of selling pressure you must put behind 
any advertising you do. 

It is the wise manager, however, who 
analyzes in advance his individual situ- 
ation—to know whether a large or small 
expenditure of advertising money will 
be sufficient. You, for instance, know 
whether or not the earning power of 
your safe deposit company will allow 
for or justify an extensive expenditure 
for advertising. Perhaps you have 


The above safe deposit window display shows pictorially the convenience 
of the valuable protective features of a safe deposit box. 
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proved through experience that no 
matter how much you advertise in your 
town or city, the returns are too small 
to warrant a real advertising program. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO BY LETTERS, FOLDERS, 
OR BOTH 


You can circularize those customers 
in your bank who do not use your 
facilities. 

If your vault is allied with a com- 
mercial bank, you can use statement 
stuffers each month, blotters or small 
folders, well conceived. 

You can make use of paid distribu- 
tors to circularize your neighborhood, 
whether office buildings, shops, lofts or 
homes. 

You can use the group system inside 
your own bank which, through per- 
sonal effort, will obtain renters for your 
boxes. 

Contests can be arranged, either of 
public or private nature, to stimulate 
interest of employes in reaching a 
definite quota for your vault system. 

You can make use of lobby and 
window displays—good displays which, 
if not bringing immediate business, at 
least challenge the attention and thought 
of persons who should be, and ultimate- 
ly will be, customers of your vaults. 

Use newspaper space in reasonable 
amounts, at’ seasonable times of the 
year. 

Buy space, after careful analysis, in 
street cars, elevated trains and stations, 


suburban trains and billboards near the 
bank. 
CONTESTS 


You can profit by the experiences of 
the Exchange National Bank of Tampa, 
Fla.; the Depositors State Bank of Chi- 
cago, and the Reliance State Bank of 
Chicago; besides many others which have 
conducted well-directed campaigns that 
have been resultful and which in several 
instances have established records of 
productivity. 


CONCLUSION 


In some institutions the safe deposit 

facilities are considered service facilities 
—a necesssary evil so to speak. The 
vault manager should emphasize to the 
executive head of his bank the real 
function of his department—that it has 
a more important place in the scheme of 
banking—that it is a department which 
can attract and, what is more, can influ- 
ence the holding of business in other 
departments. 

If the vault is looked upon primarily 
as a service department too much can: 
not be appropriated for advertising. If 
the department must show a profit re- 
gardless of the intangible part it plays 
in serving customers, then the advertis 
ing must be very judiciously planned. 

What you can best afford to do is 
determined by your location, your com: 
petition, the policy of your bank and 
the need for more business. 
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SHALL WE OPEN A TRUST DEPARTMENT? 


By LEeonarp S. HoLe 


An article intended primarily for the bank contemplating the opening of a trust depart- 
ment. The author points out the three most important motives that lead to a bank's 
consideration of this step; he discusses the question of suitable quarters; he tells what 
the bank can expect, and what it cannot expect, from a new trust department; and he 
concludes his discussion with a consideration of the factors of personnel and organiza- 
tion. Mr. Hole is trust officer of the George D. Harter Bank of Canton, Ohio. 


popularity of trust services and 

realizing the fact that the number 
of people naming financial institutions 
as executor and trustee is growing, banks 
the country over are considering serious- 
ly the advisability of establishing trust 
departments. 

There are usually three distinct ideas 
that prompt banks to contemplate such 
a move. One is the desire to render 
valuable service to the community. An- 
other is to add a money-making depart- 
ment to the institution, and the third 
is to meet the competition of other finan- 
cial institutions in the community that 
have provided fiduciary facilities. 

It should be made clear at the outset 
that the money-making urge is im- 
portant since a trust department which 
lacks money-making possibilities seems 
destined never to render good services. 
Before making a final decision as to the 
addition of the new department, there 
are many matters to be taken into con- 
sideration with a view to determining 
whether the proposed trust department 
could be made successful. 


RY porary of the ever-increasing 


THE FIRST THING TO CONSIDER 


The first thing to consider is the bank 
itself—its age—its standing in the com- 
munity its size. The bank should be 
old enough to have prestige along with 
a record of stability, and it should con- 
vey the impression of perpetuity to the 
new depirtment. However, a vigorous 
young bink may sometimes offset the 


disadvantage of youth by a record of 
rapid and sound growth. 

The outstanding bank in the com- 
munity, of course, has a distinct advan- 
tage when it undertakes trust work. It 
is essential to success that a bank with 
fiduciary powers should include among 
its directors some of the most influential 
citizens of the community and there 
should be found among its stockholders 
and depositors a large number of people 
of the wealthy class. Furthermore, the 
bank should be large enough to inspire 
a feeling of security, for it will be ask- 
ing the customer to place in its care, 
after his death, more property than he 
ever deposited with the bank during his 
lifetime. 

The next consideration is to find 
within, or attached to the banking 
rooms, suitable quarters for the trust 
department. Plans should be made with 
a view to accommodating a department 
that will grow, and grow fast. A trust 
department forced to operate in cramped 
quarters is at a distinct disadvantage. 
It is of the greatest importance that 
a conference room be provided where 
the trust officer may confer with his 
clients and prospective clients in abso- 
lute privacy. 


WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED FROM 
DEPARTMENT 


Careful consideration should be given 
to what success may be expected from 
the department, and what the depart- 
ment will expect in the way of co-opera- 
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tion from the rest of the bank in order 
to promote success. 

It should be remembered that a trust 
department seldom pays for itself until 
it has been in operation at least five 
years. During the first five years its 
activity is largely preparation for the 
future. For instance, if the trust officer 
succeeds every year in obtaining fifty 
wills naming the bank as executor and 
trustee, and the same rate is maintained, 
it will mean that ultimately there will 
be fifty new administrations each year. 
It should further be remembered that 
the business of the trust department 
accumulates. It is not like the rest of 
the departments, with their constant 
deposits and withdrawals. Most trust 
business once deposited stays with the 
bank for years with little, if any, 
diminution. 

The bank must not expect much 
success in the trust department unless 
it is willing to spend money for ex- 
tensive advertising. The trust service 
is in its infancy and the public must 
be educated to it. This can be accom- 
plished only by well directed advertising 
prepared by advertising counselors who 
are thoroughly familiar with this phase 
of banking. 


PUBLICITY MUST HAVE SUPPORT OF 
BANK 


Although advertising will help build 
up a trust department, it cannot give the 
final impetus which will make for success 
unless it has the full co-operation of the 


bank. By this is meant the active co- 
operation of all the officers, directors and 
most of the stockholders. The public 
will have no more faith in the trust 
department than is evidenced by the 
officers and directors in their use of the 
service offered by that department. 

A serious mistake is made by many 
banks in thinking that a trust depart- 
ment can be successfully launched by 
starting it in a “small way.” These 
banks usually make a newspaper an- 
nouncement of the creation of the de- 
partment, tell the assistant cashier to 
handle the trust business along with his 
many other duties, and then proceed to 


forget about it. In a few cases they 
undertake an advertising campaign that 
never produces satisfactory results be. 
cause there is no one who knows how 
to handle the business even if it does 
come in. Such a bank reluctantly 
accepts a few escrows, files a few wills. 
and after getting into a few legal diffi- 
culties in the administration of these 
affairs, decides that a trust lepartment 
is not a profitable branch of banking 
anyway and proceeds to discontinue the 
work entirely. A trust department 
should never start in a “small way.” 
The very idea of trust service is big. It 
should be decided to develop a real de- 
partment capable of handling trust busi- 
ness in a modern fashion. If the bank 
does not feel confident of ultimate 
success, it should not attempt to estab- 
lish a trust department. 


OBTAINING A TRUST OFFICER 


If, however, the bank believes that it 
can, with profit, add to its facilities a 
trust department, the first step is to 
obtain a trust officer. Great care should 
be exercised in selecting this officer, as 
the success of the department will de 
pend largely upon him. What are the 
qualifications of an ideal trust officer? 
He should be of sound character and 
possess a pleasing personality that in: 
spires confidence. He should be cultured, 
as he must deal with cultured people 
He should be an attorney, as he is con 
tinuously dealing in matters requiring 
considerable legal knowledge. He must 
understand accounting and particularly 
trust accounting. He must know invest’ 
ments, for, although the trust committee 
of the board of directors supervises in’ 
vestments of the trust department, the 
burden of investigation and recom 
mendation rests upon him. 

In the early days of trust department 
development, it was the habit of banks 
to employ a practicing attorney for the 
position of trust officer. This was 
necessary because there were so few 
men trained particularly for trust work. 
As a result, state trust examiners have 
been having considerable trouble in mak- 
ing- trust department accounting unl 
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form. Fortunately there are now many 
men trained for trust service who possess 
all the qualifications necessary. It is, 
therefore, the part of wisdom to select 
only a man who is thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of trust service. It is a 


serious error for the bank to select for 
a trust oficer a man expected to grow 
up with the department. It is far better 
to let the department grow up to the 


trust ofhcer. 


THE QUESTION OF SALARY 


To obtain a man with all the neces- 
sary qualifications for a trust officer, the 
bank must expect to pay a salary com- 
mensurate with the services expected and 
the remuneration should permit the trust 
oficer to associate with the more influ- 
ential people of the community. A 
poorly paid trust officer is a poor adver- 
tisement for the trust department. Such 
false economy tends to lower the dignity 
of the department as well as the value 
of the service to be rendered to the 
community. 

After providing the trust department 
with suitable quarters, the trust officer 
should be furnished with proper book- 
keeping equipment and competent help. 
Although the department starts with 
nothing in the way of business, help is 
required at the outset. The trust officer 
cannot be expected to be bookkeeper, 
teller and stenographer and make rapid 
headway. He should be free to spend 
the greater part of his time at first in 
securing business. Furthermore, it takes 
considerable time to teach inexperienced 
help the rather intricate accounting 
which is required properly to operate 
a trust department and it should be 
properly operated from the start. 

When the trust department is finally 


in operation, all officers and directors 
of the bank should immediately make 
themselves familiar with all the phases 
of the service. They should understand 
the system of records used so as to 
be familiar with the difficulties incident 
to trust department management. The 
accounting problems of a trust depart- 
ment are more complicated than general 
bank accounting, and it requires more 
than the knowledge of arithmetic and 
the use of bookkeeping machinery to 
manage the business properly. No 
system has yet been devised to place 
the operation of a trust department 
beyend human error. The work is not 
routine. 

The officers and directors should 
familiarize themselves not only with the 
type of service rendered, but with the 
arguments to be used in selling service. 
In fact, everyone connected with the 
bank, whether officer, director, or em- 
ploye should become a trust department 
salesman. 

The trust officer, to develop business 
rapidly and soundly, needs the full co- 
operation of the bank. For example, a 
list of trust prospects should be first 
approached by an officer or director 
with whom these prospects are best 
acquainted and then introduced to the 
trust officer if the prospect seems at all 
interested. The need for such co-opera- 
tion cannot be over-estimated. 

The establishment of a trust depart- 
ment should be given thorough con- 
sideration and in no event should the 
department be established without a 
complete survey of the bank’s possibil- 
ities and of the elements required to 
launch it properly. 

A poor trust department is worse 
than no trust department at all. 

A successful trust department can 
become a chief asset of an institution. 





AN APPRAISAL OF FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


By A. E. Bryson 


A thoughtful and constructive inquiry into the status of present-day financial advertis- 


ing. 


Mr. Bryson is vice-president and director of advertising of Halsey, Stuart & Co., 


second vice-president and a former director of the Financial Advertisers Association. 


O progressive advertising man 
will resent well-founded criti- 
cism of his work or his calling. 

What many of us have resented in the 
loose criticism that has recently been 
going the rounds, is that such criticisms 
are not rightly criticisms of advertising 
alone, although advertising was made to 
bear the brunt of it all. They strike 
much deeper than that. They are in 
reality criticisms of the business. practices 
of the offending parties. Advertising, 
after all, is nothing more than the 
surface indication of the ideals and 
methods of the advertiser. If these are 
unsound, it is but natural that that fact 
will find reflection in the advertising, 
and it will not cure the situation merely 
to remedy defects in advertising. The 
underlying causes must themselves be 
remedied. 

Probably the most common attacks on 
advertising have been overspending and 
overstating. The layman, hearing of 
the enormous sums that are everywhere 
being spent on advertising, quite natural- 
ly wonders who is paying for it all. 
There has been some waste, of course, 
but waste is by no means confined to 
advertising; probably there has been a 
very much larger sum wasted in actual 
selling and vastly more would have been 
wasted without the support of advertis- 
ing. There has been some ill-conceived 
competition in advertising space, one ad- 
vertiser attempting to outdo another, but 
unquestionably such instances have been 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Overstating is perhaps more serious. 
There has been too much of that. It 
is threatening the believability of adver- 
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tising, without which advertising be- 
comes ineffective as a selling force. In- 
accurate and unscientific arguments, 
often resulting from over-zealous sales 
manship rather than actual intent to 
deceive, have challenged the attention of 
scientifically minded men. Framed and 
planted testimonials affront the credulity 
and intelligence of even the average 
person. Such abuses are of course much 
in the minority, and actual fraud is still 
rare indeed in advertising, but border- 
line presentations are without doubt too 
prevalent, and even a little of this does 
much to undermine confidence in all 
advertising. 

Whatever the faults of financial ad 
vertising, those of us engaged in its 
preparation can take considerable pride 
in the fact that it has not been guilty 
of these particular offenses. We may 
underspend, but with bankers’ thrift and 
conservatism we seldom overspend, and 
generally we spend what we think we 
ought to, rather than being overly influ- 
enced by what our competitors are 
doing. We set our own standards, in 
short. Underspending, I will admit, 
can be relatively as wasteful as over 
spending, if carried to the extreme of 
failing to make any impression with 
that which you do spend. That, how 
ever, can hardly be said to be the case 
with financial advertising. 


OMITTING THE BALLYHOO 


Moreover, the financial advertiser has 
not fallen for the craze for superlatives 


From an address before the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. 
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and overstatement. I am sure that there 
is no advertising that is prepared with 
more meticulous care as to its accuracy 
than financial advertising. It may be 
dull at times and, after the lawyers and 
several degrees of vice-presidents have 
taken a hand at it, it would be surpris- 
ing if that were not the case, but at 
least it is truthful, with no overstatement 
of fact, no massing of superlatives, no 
pseudo-scientific sales arguments. Now 
I will admit that as between a fascinat- 
ing prevaricator and a painfully accurate 
bore, the former may be far the better 
company, but as a guide to spending, 
and more particularly as to investing, I 
think you would all choose the latter. 
By this I do not mean to imply that all 
commercial advertising is doubtfully 
truthful, or that all financial advertising 
is painfully dull. Neither is the case. 
A larger percentage of all present-day 
advertising is thoroughly dependable, 
and an increasing degree of financial 
advertising, I should say, is interesting 
at least to the classes to which it is 
primarily directed. 

In addition to sanity in spending and 
accuracy of statement, financial adver- 
tising has at least one other quality 
which advertisers in some other lines 
might well emulate. I think that we 
give the public credit for having a little 
more judgment and common sense than 
some advertisers in the commercial field. 
We omit much of the ballyhoo, in short, 
which many commercial advertisers seem 
to think an essential element of success. 
Perhaps we endow our public with in- 
telligence they do not possess, but as 
between that fault and the other, I, for 
one, would rather be guilty of the 
former. We proceed on the theory, in 
other words, of informing those whom 
we are attempting to reach so as to 
better enable them to buy intelligently. 
The commercial advertiser too often 
endeavors to sell him, and not in- 
frequently against his own better judg- 
ment. 

Much of the unfounded criticism of 
financial advertising grows out of a mis- 
conception of its purpose. Financial 
advertising admittedly fails to impress 


a good many people. If they notice it 


at all, they perhaps find it dull and un- 
interesting. They complain that it is 
high-brow, technical, aloof—referring 
particularly, I should say, to the pub- 
lished bank statement and its counter- 
part in the investment banking field, the 
syndicate offering advertisement, neither 
of which are really representative of 
financial advertising. Some of _ this 
criticism is undoubtedly justified, but the 
fact remains that even these extreme 
examples, which I do not construe as 
advertising in the true sense, but rather 
as announcements, do accomplish in 
good part the purpose for which they 
are intended, at least among those whom 
the banker is most anxious to reach. 


DEFINING THE BANK MARKET 


The banker, with the realism that 
makes him a banker instead of something 
else, defines his market rather narrowly. 
Much of the selling pressure of the 
present day that I have already referred 
to, emanates in other fields, from the 
effort to create a profitable market where 
it does not now exist, and often where 
it cannot possibly exist. No ultimate 
good can come from selling a product 
to a person who must unduly mortgage 
his future or who must forego some of 
the essentials of life in order to buy it; 
yet that has been happening all too 
frequently as the result of strong-arm 
selling, forced advertising, and over- 
liberality in credit in the commercial 
field. Too many buyers, in short, are 
committed to the purchase of something 
which they do not need, often which 
they do not want and certainly which 
their earning power does not warrant. 
The full truth of that statement will 
probably not be fully realized until we 
some day strike that inevitable period 
when slack business will force some of 
these goods back on the dealers’ hands. 
It results from effort at creating markets 
where they do not logically exist and 
that in turn reverts to the mad stampede 
for breaking previous records. 

The financial advertiser’s market is of 
necessity far more restricted than the 
commercial advertiser's, for the simple 
reason that he is concerned not merely 
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with income, but with surplus income; 
in other words, what is left after the 
commercial field has had its crack at 
him—and the surprising thing is, I 
should say, that there is anything left, 
considering most people’s natural pref- 
erence for spending, and the alluring 
way in which commercial advertisers 
present their goods. Nor is it enough 
that there should be a surplus with the 
financial advertiser; there must be 
enough of a surplus to show a sufficient 
profit to the banker to justify the effort 
of going after it. Aside from the sav- 
ings department, that surplus must in 
most cases be fairly substantial; certain- 
ly so for the trust department, and, to 
a considerable degree, for the bond de- 
partment. 

There is no doubt but that financial 
advertising is something of an anomaly 
to many advertising men, particularly 
those who have not viewed it from the 
inside—perhaps even to some who have. 
It is not my purpose to endeavor to 
defend financial advertising. Granting 
its defects—and what form of advertis- 


ing is without them?—it is showing 


hopeful progress. Defense, I should 
say, is not necessary, but some explana- 
tion may be desirable so that any of you 
who look at it through the eyes of com- 
mercial advertising may understand its 
tardy arrival and its somewhat laborious 
progress. 

If you will look back of most adver- 
tising successes in the commercial field, 
you will find certain qualities in the 
men who put the “stop and go” sign on 
the advertising departments’ activities. 
Advertising being a form of selling, 
surely a selling instinct must be present 
among the controlling factors not merely 
in the advertising department but higher 
up as well. A certain intrepidity must 
be present, enthusiasm surely must be 
there, and finally there must be a well- 
founded belief in, and sound organiza- 
tion for, effective advertising. A good 
many other essential qualities might be 
mentioned, but these are paramount and 
will serve to make my point. If you 
will analyze the average banker, how 
many of these qualities will you find, 


and in what degree will you find them 
present? 


THE PROFESSIONAL VIEWPOINT 


Banking has long been regarded as 
something of a profession and those who 
achieve success in it like to promote that 
viewpoint. And professional men look 
a bit askance at too evident salesman- 
ship. The client should seek out the 
doctor, the lawyer and the banker—that 
has long been the prevailing point of 
view. Personally, I do not share that 
viewpoint, but without endeavoring to 
pass on to merits or demerits, I merely 
state it as a fact having a distinct bear- 
ing on the development of financial 
advertising. The sales instinct is, 
generally speaking, not so well de- 
veloped among professional men as 
among business men and, even when 
present, it is likely to be suppressed, at 
least in its public manifestations. 


TRENDS IN BANK ADVERTISING 


The trends in the various forms of 
bank advertising show interesting de- 
velopment. Most bank advertising is 
naturally institutional, for after all the 
facilities of one bank are much like those 
of another. There is no standard, uni- 
form and definitely tangible product to 
which to tie. About all that a particular 
bank has to advertise in competition 
with another similarly situated institu 
tion is the experience and integrity of 
the management, its willingness and 
ability to serve, its resources, service 
features, and accessibility. 

Present day trust advertising shows, 
in my opinion, greater vitality and 
originality than any other form of f 
nancial advertising, and that this is so 
no doubt accounts in good part for the 
enormous gains that are being shown in 
this division of bank business. In no 
other phase of bank advertising has 
there been a more definite impression 
created than in this field, due in good 
part, I think, to the more extensive use 
of the emotional appeal—playing up to 
the instinctive desire that every family 
man has to leave his affairs in such form 
as best to protect those who survive him. 
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Trust service, more particularly the life 
insurance trust, through laudable and 
far-seeing co-operation with life insur- 
ance salesmen, is indeed a widely ac- 
cepted fact today, favorably known and 
well regarded, whereas only a few years 
ago it was relatively unknown. 


, FAIR WEATHER ADVERTISER? 


It has been said a good many times 
that the financial advertiser is a fair- 
weather advertiser—too easily diverted, 
too much inclined, in other words, to 
figure that when times are good he does 
not need the support of advertising, and 
to conclude, when times are poor, he 
cannot afford it. There is undoubtedly 
some justification for that criticism, re- 
verting back, no doubt, to the banker's 
more limited experience in the field, and 
the difficulty in pointing to concrete re- 
sults from his advertising. The com- 
mercial advertiser has faith in advertis- 
ing, that faith being predicated upon 
actual performance. The most success 
ful commercial advertisers keep at it 
year in and year out, with little let- 
down in the forcefulness of their appeal 
during periods of prosperity, and little, 
if any, curtailment in advertising volume 
during periods of adversity. 


CONCLUSION 


In summing up, I would say that 


financial advertising has some few at- 
tributes, at least, which the commercial 
advertiser can well emulate. On the 
other hand, we have a good many things 
to learn from the commercial advertiser 
—perhaps the principal of which is that 
advertising is, after all, not a mere 
gesture, a necessary evil, or a seasonal 
fancy, but a positive and powerful force 
in the upbuilding of our business. There 
is still need for a clearer understanding 
of the place and functions of advertis- 
ing, and appreciation of its possibilities 
as well as its limitations, among the men 
at the top. Out of that only will come 
a cure for whatever deficiencies are to 
be found in financial advertising today. 

With such an understanding, it will 
mean more and stronger advertising de- 
partments, with men in charge as expe- 
rienced and capable in their fields as in 
any other department of the institution. 
It will mean centralization of advertising 
authority in that department, instead of 
diffusion of authority among a dozen or 
more department heads. It will mean 
less promiscuous buying of space for 
policy purposes, less advertising to our 
competitors, less blind deference to pre- 
cedent and tradition, less timidity hid- 
ing under the guise of dignity and con- 
servatism. It will surely mean more 
consistent advertising, more interesting 
advertising, and more resultful adver- 
tising. 











CAN BANKS MEET PRESENT BUILDING 
AND LOAN COMPETITION ? 


By H. B. Lewis 


The author of this article holds that where building and loan associations confine their 

activities within fields for which they were originally intended, the banks benefit 

rather than lose by their existence. Mr. Lewis is vice-president of the Kanawha Bank- 
ing and Trust Company, Charleston, W. Va. 


felt that building and loan associa- 

tions have trespassed upon their 
rights. I am a champion of the building 
and loan association when conducted 
properly and for the purposes for which 
it was originally intended. I believe the 
answer to the question, “Can Banks 
Meet Present Building and Loan Com- 
petition?” rests largely on the fact that 
in many states, organizations are doing 
business under the name of mutual 
building and loan associations, while 
their charters are unlimited as to powers, 
which, in my opinion, makes this subject 
a local problem. 

In West Virginia we have excellent 
banking and building and loan associa- 
tion laws, which are enforced as well 
as it is possible for a banking commis- 
sioner to enforce them, and I have never 
heard any criticism of laxity on his part. 
The statute provides for the organization 
of mutual building and loan associations, 
with the approval of the banking com- 
missioner. They are organized for the 
purpose of encouraging industry, fru- 
gality and home building and saving 
among their members. The stock con- 
sists of two classes—paid up stock, and 
instalment stock. The money in the 
treasury is sold or loaned to stockholders 
at or above a minimum premium as fixed 
by the by-laws, and cannot be con- 
sidered usurious. The borrower pledges 
his stock, in addition to a mortgage on 
his real estate, as security for the loan. 
When his stock matures, the loan is 
automatically liquidated. When the 
dues plus the earnings equal the par 
value of the stock, it has matured. 
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Fie: some time past bankers have 


These associations are prohibited from 
receiving deposits but may borrow in 
anticipation of income for the purpose 
of making new loans. 

The banking commissioner informed 
me recently that every association 
operating in the state was doing a 
purely building and loan business, to the 
best of his knowledge. Any attempts 
to accept deposits are vigorously re- 
sisted by his department. He states 
that West Virginia needs more building 
and loan associations and fewer small 
commercial banks, as many banks in the 
smaller communities are carrying long: 
time real estate paper that rightfully 
belongs to the associations. There is one 
association in the state that uses a 
method of procuring loanable funds 
which has caused some unrest among 
the bankers, but it is not yet serious. 


ALLIES RATHER THAN COMPETITORS 


In my home city, Charleston, the 
banks and building and loan associations 
are allies, not competitors. Many ofhcers 
and directors of the associations are also 
officers and directors of our banks. The 
banks loan freely to the associations for 
the purpose of erecting homes for the 
wage earners and salaried men of the 
community. The banks do not solicit 
the class of loans made by the associa’ 
tions. They do not want them and 
prefer to act as wholesalers and permit 
the associations to act as retailers. Al 





The accompanying article is taken ae 
an address before the Southern Regiona 
Savings Conference at Richmond, Va. 
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of us have perhaps seen an occasional 
large savings account withdrawn and the 
funds invested in paid-up stock of an 
association. Acts of this nature fre- 
quently are the cause of bitterness to- 
ward the associations. But if the banker 
would think first, he would realize that 
the person would not carry a large 
amount of money indefinitely at savings 
bank rates and would invest it sooner 
or later, as the banks and investment 
houses have educated the public along 
these lines. Now what is better for 
the bank, a home investment where the 
funds remain in circulation or the pur- 
chase of stocks and bonds from the fi- 
nancial centers wherein the money is 
used to develop some other community? 

When we cross the line into a neigh- 
boring state, we find a different con- 
dition. Under the laws of that state, 
the name of building and loan associa- 
tion is used for companies that apparent- 
ly have unlimited powers. I understand 
they accept deposits and at times loan on 
collateral or mortgages for any desired 
time and at such rates of interest as are 
agreed upon, without regard for the 
usual building and loan rules. The 
banks, I am told, feel this competition 
keenly. I have simply illustrated what 
appear to be two extremes. Perhaps 
every state has its building and loan 
laws, none of them uniform, and the 
associations operating under those laws 
are either good or bad, according to the 
laws of the states in which located. For 
these reasons, I again state the problem 
is purely local. Banks located in states 
that permit unfair competition should 
fight this out with their respective legis- 
lative bodies, as it does not appear to 
me at this time that we are all suffering 
trom the same disease. A happy solu- 
tion would be the adoption by all states 
of a uniform building and loan associa- 
tion law, but this does not appear fea- 
sible at this time. 


ARE BANKERS ENTIRELY FREE FROM 
BLAME? 


Are the bankers entirely free from 
lame in this controversy? It has been 
my experience that borrowers usually go 


to the banks first for their requirements 
and, if not accommodated, they natural- 
ly go elsewhere. Permit me to illustrate: 
Banking in the United States began with 
the birth of the nation; therefore, the 
bankers held the field for many years. 
Then why did those men working in a 
factory in a suburb of Philadelphia, back 
in 1831, organize the first building and 
loan association in America, the general 
principles of which are still followed to 
this day in our mutual associations? 
Was it not because the banking institu- 
tions refused to loan them money with 
which to purchase their homes and per- 
mit them to pay back from their weekly 
wages? No information to the contrary, 
we presume they did. If the financial 
assistance was refused by the banks, 
those men did the natural thing, as 
“necessity is the mother of invention.” 

Why did Congress provide for the 
organization of the Federal land banks 
and joint stock land banks? Was it not 
because the demand for loans on farm 
lands was greater than our bankers 
cared to supply? Why were the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation and 
similar organizations started? Was it 
not because the banks did not care to 
absorb all of the instalment paper 
offered? Why have the insurance com- 
panies entered the field for mortgage 
loans throughout the United States? 
The same answer will apply. There- 
fore, if every building and loan associa- 
tion should discontinue business, could 
you take care of the loans in your com- 
munity and, if so, would you? 

I do not mention these things in a 
sense of criticism but, on the contrary, 
in my opinion, our bankers have dem- 
onstrated their wisdom and conservatism 
in not attempting to do it all. The 
bankers have, however, acted in the 
capacity of wholesalers and permitted 
the other organizations I have mentioned 
to act as the retailers. 


QUESTION MUST BE SETTLED LOCALLY 


I do not think any plan that can be 
suggested will satisfy every banker. I 
think the question must be settled by 
the banks in their respective states. The 
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The bitter experiences of 
hundreds of banks point to 
the need for Safe-Cabinets— 
the toll of fire is the greatest 
argument for the certified 
protection Safe-Cabinets af- 
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national banks, under the McFadden 
Act, can make real estate loans in a 
restricted way only. Every bank can 
carry a certain amount of mortgage 
paper but all of them put together can- 
not carry all of it—not because of lack 
of funds but for the reason that long- 
time real estate paper is not sufficiently 
liquid for our commercial banks. The 
mutual savings banks, I presume, feel 
the competition more greatly than other 
banks, but very few states have such 
institutions. I recently read an editorial 
commenting on the bill recently passed 
by the New York legislature, extending 
the scope of the savings banks, and the 
statement was made that some of the 


savings banks carried as high as 70 per 
cent. of their assets in mortgage loans; 
the average of all savings banks is about 
60 per cent. This does not indicate 
much difficulty in competing with the 
associations. Many banks are conduct- 
ing building and loan associations, re- 
stricting the investment shares and fur- 
nishing them with their loanable funds. 
I suggest this as one way to meet the 
competition. 

I think the banks, building and loan 
associations and the other institutions 
mentioned all have their places in our 
economic life. The banks are being 
benefited by them all, as well as render- 
ing them service. 


THE TREND OF INTEREST RATES 


(Continued from page 640) 


capital which people desired to propor- 
tions previously unheard of. 

The immediate future gives no 
promise of a corresponding increase in 
the demand either for building con- 
struction or for automobiles. 1928 will 
undoubtedly see a great activity in both 
of these lines but, compared with the 
increase in the supply of capital, it is 
not of proportions to put any strain 
upon the bond market. 

The demand for larger public utility 
and manufacturing plants and for addi- 
tional railroad facilities will undoubted- 
ly continue. But hardly at a higher rate 
than we have witnessed in the last five 
years. It is a fairly safe prediction then, 
that our domestic demand for capital 
will not increase materially. If the rate 
of interest falls, we will undoubtedly 
find new sources of demand for capital 
But they will come into the market only 
on the basis of lower rates and higher 
bond prices. 


FOREIGN BORROWINGS 


_ Nor is there a prospect of increased 
foreign borrowings. The European 
nations, especially Germany, have been 
bidding actively for capital here during 
the last three years. That source of 
demand will hardly continue in large 
volume. France, despite popular no- 


tions to the contrary, does not need to 
borrow capital and will not do so. She 
may refund a few loans which are al- 
ready outstanding, but she will not de- 
mand new capital. For France is essen- 
tially a capital accumulating and capital 
exporting nation. Unless Russia can 
reorganize herself, politically and in- 
dustrially, in such manner as to com- 
mand confidence in our capital market, 
European borrowing is certain to de: 
cline after 1928. The less developed 
nations of South America and the 
Orient will borrow considerable amounts 
of capital. But, upon the whole, the 
outlook is not for a great increase. It is 
a safe prediction that the total demand 
for capital in the next half-decade will 
not increase as rapidly as does the 
supply of our investment funds. 

With this outlook for capital accumu’ 
lation and for investment demand the 
investor will be obliged to accept smaller 
returns upon his funds. There have 
been periods in the history of this 
country when good railroad and in- 
dustrial stocks sold at a price which 
capitalized their dividends at 4 per cent. 
and their earnings at 6 or 7 per cent. 
High-grade bonds sold on a 32 per 
cent. basis; and good Government secur- 
ities yielded even less. Toward such an 
era our industrial and financial process 
is carrying us during the next few years. 
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EVERAL hundred thousand 
- coin box pay stations are in use 
daily by the public throughout the 
country. These are the retail 
stores of the telephone. Within 
everyone’s reach, always ready for 
use—they are constantly adding 
their contribution to the revenues 
of the Bell System. 


Basic facts on American Telephone 
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With its predecessors, the American 














Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has paid dividends regularly for 
forty-seven years. Its stock is held 
by more than 420,000 investors. It 
is constantly seeking to bring the 
nation’s telephone service nearer 
to perfection. It owns more than 
93% of the combined common 
stocks of the operating companies 
of the Bell System which furnishes 
an indispensable service to the 
nation. Write for booklet “Some 
Financial Facts.” 
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A DIRECT INTEREST IN PROFITS 


By S. T. BitTiInG 


The following article, which is a discussion of the profit sharing plan as a means of 


compensation in the banking field, won fourth 
Mr. Bitting is with the 


Contest for 1927. 


rize in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE Prize 
ientsin, China, branch of the National 


City Bank of New York. 


to gold. This is not the hypothesis 
of an ancient alchemist but the 
reasoned conclusion of Arthur Young, 
in many respects an interesting eco- 
nomic writer, who said: “Give a man 
the secure possession of a bleak rock 
and he will turn it into a garden; give 
him a nine-year lease of a garden, and 
he will convert it into a desert.” Young 
was writing of land tenure, which is 
beside our present point, but all eco 
nomic history has shown that a sense 
of ownership provides the spur to pride, 
thrift and industry that no other pro- 
posed economic system can furnish. 
Indeed the orthodox school of political 
economy, which furnishes the scientific 
basis for our present organization of 
economic society, to a considerable 
extent rests upon this exact principle 
and, in spite of the complex adaptations 
that are necessitated by the economic 
changes of the present age, the greatest 
incentive to individual initiative still 
remains self-advancement. Both in 
government and in business the adapta- 
tions to modern conditions have been 
numerous, but even such an advanced 
writer as J. M. Keynes is careful to label 
his proposals “improvements in the tech- 
nique” of capitalism which he thinks 
will be thus strengthened to withstand 
the attacks of its enemies. And in busi- 
ness there has been, for instance, a 
decided drift from laissezfaire which 
would have meant suicidal competition, 
and our present prosperity is due quite 
largely to what one writer has called 
informed co-operation.” 
But in its broader aspects the develop- 
ment of modern business has been simply 


Te magic of property turns sand 


an adaptation of basic principles to the 
present scientific and industrial age. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CORPORATION 


From the point of view of ownership 
the greatest change incident to this evolu- 
tion has been the development of the 
great corporation and it is now the 
problem of business to see that in adapt- 
ing itself to this new device it loses none 
of the advantages of the older and more 
direct proprietary methods. 

Banking history begins with com- 
mercial history and its growth runs 
parallel with that of business. The 
United States has made some of the 
greatest contributions to the trend to- 
ward successful large scale corporate 
enterprise and it is largely this develop- 
ment that has placed us in the front 
rank as a trading nation with its at- 
tendant banking expansion. In speak- 
ing of acceptances, the president of the 
Seaboard National Bank of New York 
has declared that, given freedom of 
expansion and the quality of leadership 
which Europe has so long produced to 
an unmatched degree, “we might right- 
fully aspire from now on to occupy 
‘with good will to all’ a permanent place 
on the financial front bench of the 
world.” This statement may well apply 
to our future banking development as 
a whole and, granted this freedom of 
expansion, our future depends primarily 
on the quality of men who enter bank- 
ing as a-profession. 

After three hundred years spent in 
developing the natural resources of this 
great continent we now find ourselves 
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in the midst of, and one of the leaders 
in, an intense industrial and commercial 
era. Perhaps our contributions to this 
civilization have been greater in industry 
than in the other departments of busi- 
ness but we have, nevertheless, in com- 
merce and in finance, enjoyed a rapid 
and healthy growth that is unrivaled in 
the history of nations. No unit in this 
complex economic organization is with- 
out its responsibilities to society and 
business, but, if the banks owe the 
greatest, the methods that will determine 
the quality of their future management 
bear a very direct relation to future 
prosperity. 

Banks are in business to make money 
and in all parts of this country, as in 
all the world, competition is increasingly 
keen—a condition which is healthy but 
which, for that very reason, requires 
for success, hard work and managerial 
ability resulting in increased returns per 
unit of cost. A bank, unlike a factory, 
cannot appropriate large sums for re- 
search laboratories and hope, with very 
good prospects, for improvements in 
scientific method to result in net gains. 
Nor can a firm of lawyers do this; its 
success depends entirely upon the ability 
of its members and the same condition 
applies to banks which should, to an 
ever increasing degree, be operated by 
professional bankers. To provide ade- 
quate means for banking education is 
perhaps analogous to a factory's re- 
searches, but the standard of the pro- 
tession will be progressively raised only 
by insuring that men of high calibre 
enter it as a career. 


MAKING REWARD COMMENSURATE WITH 
STANDARD SET 


In this country of great rewards for 
conspicuous success the banks must— 
demanding high standards—hold out 
equally high rewards. Als is the case 
in their diplomatic and consular service, 
Great Britain has a distinct natural 
advantage over us in this instance be- 
cause, due to a peculiar national psychol- 
ogy that attaches great prestige to these 
callings, the banks inherit a claim on 
certain young men that does not have 


to be bought in the open market. We 
like to think in America that such things 
mean nothing but, for this very reason, 
the rewards for a successful banking 
career must be as great. Certainly the 
standards should be high but capable 
young men who are temperamentally 
inclined toward banking should never 
be deterred by what they believe the 
greater rewards that success will bring 
elsewhere. No form of compensation, 
salaries or otherwise, should be based 
on any principle other than earning 
capacity and if, using this as the yard- 
stick, American banks can_ increase 
their present earnings and insure their 
future management their position is 
assured. 

Our banking developed in the country 
from the direct requirements of trade 
and perhaps our national system of unit 
banking encouraged the tendency. The 
merchant became the town banker; the 
merchant prince became the city banker; 
and in both cases they later became the 
principal owners of national, state, or 
private bank. The system sometimes 
had disastrous results because the local 
magnate who had acquired sufficient 
substance to become the town banker 
was not necessarily a banker at all and 
in the inevitable turn of the cycle there 
were many sufferers. But as principal 
owner the banker himself was apt to be 
the chief loser and the cause must be 
ascribed to lack of technical training or 
ability rather than to lack of interest. 
In that he had a stake in the enterprise 
his position was thoroughly sound. 
With adequate professional training 
this same sense of ownership might 
be directed along lines compatible with 
corporate organization and become the 
precise factor to maintain and further 
improve the quality of bank management 
that will lead us to greater success at 
home and in competition abroad. 


BANKING AS A PROFESSION 


So far as adequate professional educa- 
tion is concerned the question is rapidly 
solving itself and the ultimate quality 
of banking, therefore, will depend upon 
the individuals who enter banking as a 
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life work. A thorough professional 
training requires that all bankers should 
begin more or less at the bottom—an 
interneship of much longer duration 
than that of a doctor—and for men of 
the right calibre this (with all its 
drudgery) is accepted as part of the 
game. But there should never be young 
men, keen on their jobs in the bank, 
reluctantly forced to make a change by 
what they consider a brighter prospect. 
To occasionally see just this is ominous 
of the future because the right men are 
very valuable to their banks in dollars 
and cents and to lose a junior with 
potentially high earning powers may 
be costly. Perhaps it is an inheritance 
from twenty-five years ago, but there 
is a popular opinion in America that 
banking is a poor game for an ambitious 
young man, and if this impression is to 
be dispelled and bring to the banks 
adequate new raw material it must be 
known that success in banking will reap 
rewards identical with ability displayed. 


THE SYSTEM OF SENIORITY 


The system of seniority which de- 
veloped in English banks and to a much 
lesser extent in American, was probably 
an unconscious attempt to solve this 
problem by holding out to the conscien- 
tious worker a secure future. Its un- 
doubted merit is that it rewards faith- 
ful service and in most of its phases 
promotes the esprit de corps so necessary 
to the operation of any large institution; 
its fundamental defect is that rewards 
are largely divorced from merit or 
ability. Provident funds and pensions 
are other devices that have been em- 
ployed toward the same ends and these 
should have a place in every large 
corporation, banking or otherwise, but 
they do not take the place of a particular 
reward for particular service. A varia- 
tion of the pension idea which has been 
used abroad is to grant large but vari- 
able honoraria to certain higher officials 
upon retirement. This is earned re- 
muneration, but it is probably more 
applicable under English conditions than 
it would be in America. There men 
live to retire and plan much joy after 


the event while, in America, if they 
do not boast that they will die in the 
saddle, they at least hope to gain their 
successes while engaged in active busi- 
ness. 

Bonuses recognize the value of giv- 
ing to employes an owner's stake in the 
venture. When they become a habit 
and are looked upon much the same 
as salary they are hardly justifiable and 
in such cases it would be better to so 
allot them. Where they reflect extra- 
ordinary earnings they are sound enough 
because every employe in a_ bank is 
instrumental in its success but, theo- 
retically at least, unusual profits should 
be distributed to more nearly coincide 
with their source. 


THE STOCK PURCHASE PRIVILEGE 


A plan practiced more extensively by 
industrial companies than it has been 
by banks is the easy-payment stock 
purchase plan for employes, and while 
this is usually a bonus, too, it has the 
advantage of not only promoting thrift 
but of giving the employe a direct 
owner's interest in the business. This 
sense of ownership, be it directly 
through the ownership of shares or 
through a system of reward propor- 
tionate to the real value of work done 
or service rendered, is the greatest 
spur to human endeavor and whatever 
accomplishes it best is to be most de- 
sired. Proprietorship through share 
ownership is impossible of general 
application, however, and in any case 
individual holdings would often be so 
infinitesimal that perhaps the appeal to 
ownership instinct can be better attained 
through other channels. 

The ideal is, with proportionate 
compensation for able service rendered, 
to increase profits up to the limit of 
an advancing standard of managerial 
ability. A glance at current bank stock 
quotations is convincing evidence that 
there is no dearth of capital to finance 
this ever increasing field of enterprise 
and that our banking development will 
be limited only by the ability of the 
men who conduct its affairs is a 
warranted assumption. And that this 
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found prompt and thorough whether it be 
establishing credit in foreign lands or col- 
lecting bills of exchange both here and 
abroad. 


Inquiries invited and promptly acknowledged. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 


George S. Silzer, President 
Main Office: 59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Franklin at Hudson Street 110th Street at Broadway 
130 West 42nd Street 96 East 170th Street 


Lexington Avenue at 60th Street Wadsworth Avenue at 181st Street 
216-19 Jamaica Avenue, Queens Village, L. I. 


Member Federal Reserve System Capital and Surplus $7,000,000 
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progressively higher standard of mana- 
gerial ability will be best attained by 
working toward this ideal is a belief 
founded on the human instinct to 
work for self-improvement. Perhaps, 
in theory, the result could be as well 
achieved by grading salaries, but those 
with the slightest experience can readily 
call to mind instances of men in virtually 
identical positions whose earning powers 
are vastly different. 

The need for great capital structure 
has pretty definitely committed modern 
business to corporate organization, but 
corporations have sometimes felt the 
great diffusion of ownership which has 
had the effect of too far removing 
management from what would cor- 
respond to the old fashioned proprietor. 
Directors at first sought to overcome 
this defect by paying executive salaries 
which, before the days of corporations, 
would have been unheard of and, more 
recently, in order to retain the greatest 
available ability, they have hit upon the 
plan of compensating their executives 
from management funds. That many 
high salaried corporate officials are 
underpaid and hundreds of five and 
ten thousand dollar men grossly over- 
paid is a startling statement but, just 
this, or its reverse, may easily be the 
fact; it is in order that both may be 
paid for real earnings that a universal 
system more scientific than straight 
salaries must eventually come about. 
If the effect is an increased pay roll 
it will be the result of increased earn- 
ings caused by greater or more efficient 
human effort and the economic gain 
will be real. 

SOME DEFECTS TO BE OVERCOME 

Where banks are concerned we find 
some in America and some abroad only 
verging on the principle. If we can 
learn from the experiences of foreign 
banks we should do so and if each 
experiment shows glaring defects, they 
are simply illustrative of the difficulties 
that must be overcome before a general 
application of the principle is possible. 
One great foreign bank operating 
branches abroad compensates its branch 






managers on some such basis, and when 
it is realized that in branch banking 
both small-profit and no-profit branches 
(requiring able managers) must often 
be maintained for the good of the whole 
bank, the impossibility of equitable re- 


muneration is obvious. If, as was the 
case in one bank, the whole foreign staff 
of the branch—corresponding roughly 
to the officers and department heads in 
an American bank—are paid a bonus 
proportionate to the earnings of the 
branch the difficulties are greatly intensi- 
fied. The same defects apply with the 
serious additional one that junior officers 
in foreign branches are often sent to 
particular ports for the sole purpose 
of gaining certain experience and with- 
out regard to profit. The problems 
presented in a single office would appear 
almost insurmountable and when ex- 
tended to a system of branches they are 
overwhelming. 


WHERE TO DRAW THE LINE 
The obvious answer to all of this 


is that salaries are the best practicable 
means yet devised to approximate the 


ideal of compensation according to 
capacity, and but for the equally 
obvious shortcomings of the salary 


system this answer would be quite 
sufficient. Its fundamental defect lies 
in the fact that men seek direct self- 
advancement, and because banking must 
become more and more professionalized 
and draw to its service high grade raw 
material, the subject demands special 
study on the part of bankers, and if 
the new principle is sound it must ulti- 
mately prevail and be applicable to an 
increasingly wide circle in a _bank’s 
personnel. Where to draw the line is 
no greater than the other problems 
presented. It is a fact that as the bank- 
ing profession develops there will be a 
less distinct line between owners, officers 
and clerks and, to produce the best 
ability at the top, this is to be desired 
but it will not lessen the problem of 
where to draw the line. 

With a perfect disregard for titles 
some one has defined a dividing line 









‘Todd representatives deserve 


the title “Experts in 
Modern Check Methods” 































A Topp represen- 
tative is more than 
a salesman. Because 
of his training with his 
company and his day-by- 
day experience in the busi- 
ness world, he deserves your 
confidence. Whether or not you 
are in the market for one or 
another of his products, you will 
find him capable of assisting you in 
all matters pertaining to the protec- 
tion of business funds. For twenty- 
nine years his company has led in 
check-fraud prevention and advanced 
payroll practice. It invented those 
standard tools of business—the Pro- 
tectograph, the Check Signer, and 
the Todd Greenbac Check. Todd 
customers number among the leaders 
in all lines of business, banking as 
well as manufacturing. 

Let the Todd representative dis- 
cuss with you the modern develop- 
ments in check preparation 
methods. Learn what the 
Super-Speed Protectograph is 
saving banks, business houses 


. . . Trade 
and industries everywhere in 














/ check preparation 
costs. Learnhowthe 
Super-Speed is mak- 
ing new records of time 
and labor saving in the is- 
suance of dividend checks, 
payroll checks and other 
checks prepared in quantities. 
Have a Todd representative 
show you what the new Todd Check 
Signer is doing to relieve executives 
of tedious labor. How this remark- 
able machine is signing 7500 to 9000 
checks an hour with the most nearly 
non-counterfeitable signature 
known! How banks, industries, 
municipalities and business houses 
everywhere have accelerated routine 
and reduced costs with the Todd 
System of Check Protection. 

Get in touch with the Todd office 
in your city, or write directly to us 
for complete information. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division. 

(Established 1899.) 1139 Uni- 
versity Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph, Super-Safety Checks 
mux and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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by saying: “Clerks want to be paid for 
overtime and officers keep no hours”— 
a distinction that probably serves better 
than titles and one which certainly 
separates those who will work to their 
own and their bank’s profit from those 
who simply work to the clock and the 
pay envelope. Those who fall in the 






first category are apt to do good work 
in any case, but to give them a vital 
personal interest in the profits they earn 
would not only tend to increase their 
earning capacity and hold them to the 
service but, more important for the 
future, draw to the banking profession 
always a higher type of entrant. 


AVERAGE NEW ZEALANDER LEADS WORLD 
IN WEALTH 


is the wealthiest average citizen in 

the world; the Swiss next with 
$2998.20; the American third with 
$2941.90, and the Rumanian fourth with 
$2808.90, according to the world eco- 
nomic chart for 1927 compiled by Red- 
mond & Co., investment bankers at 31 
Pine street, New York City. Great 
Britain, with $2690.10 per capita; 
Canada, with $2662.40, and Australia, 
with $2599.00, follow in the order 
named. At the other end of the pros- 
perity scale are Soviet Russia with 
$216.60 per capita; Greece, $395.80, 
and Bulgaria, $403.10. 

The heaviest per capita debt, accord- 
ing to the chart, which analyzes the 
economic status of forty-nine countries 
under sixty headings, is borne by Great 
Britain with $914.30. New Zealand 
has $829.70 and France $458.20. The 
debt per capita for the United States 
is $155.20. In cost of living, figured 
on a pre-war basis of 100, Rumania 
ranks first with 3900, Bulgaria next with 
2698 and Greece third with 1964. On 
the same basis, the cost of living last year 
in the United States was 173; Great 
Britain, 169; France, 507; and Germany, 
150. The lowest living costs are re- 
ported in Austria with 108, Hungary, 
112, and Poland, 120.9. 

In government expenditures for de- 
tense in 1927, the United States was 
first with $679,709,000; Great Britain 
second with $567,427,000; Russia third 
with $347,580,000; China fourth with 
$297,703,000; and France fifth with 


Ts New Zealander, with $3317.70, 





$269,463,000. The survey also discloses 
that in railroad mileage per 10,000 in- 
habitants the ranking is as follows: Aus- 
tralia, 46; Canada, 42; New Zealand, 
21.7; United States 21. In motor 
vehicles per 1000 inhabitants of popula- 
tion the United States has 187.7; New 
Zealand, 107.6; Canada, 89.1 and Aus- 
tralia, 70.5. The United States with 
148.1, and Canada with 127.9 per 1000 
inhabitants are far ahead of the rest of 
the world as telephone users. The 
United States with a population of 118- 
628,000 has 263,280 primary schools; 
Italy with 42,665,000 inhabitants, has 
131,444. China makes an interesting 
comparison with 178,981 primary schools 
for a population of 448,907,000. Among 
other comparative classifications are gov- 
ernment revenues, bank deposits, visible 
trade halances, registered shipping ton- 
nage, telegraph lines and production of 
coal, petroleum, pig iron and steel. 

The chart, which measures 44x17 
inches, was first issued by Redmond & 
Co. in 1926 and the second edition was 
published last year. The present edition 
covers ten more countries and a wider 
field of economic information, and its 
purpose, according to a statement of 
Redmond €& Co., is to reduce to compact 
tabular form fundamental information 
respecting the financial, commercial and 
general economic development of vir- 
tually all the countries in the world. To 
simplify the presentation, all foreign 
currency figures were converted into 
United States dollars. The figures were 
obtained from official and other author- 
itative sources all over the world. 




















Protection Begins Here 


With the National Bank-Posting Machine 
protection begins at the teller’s window 
when the entry is made in the passbook. 


Exactly the same record is printed in the 
depositor’s passbook, on the bank’s ledger 
card and on an audit strip, all at one opera- 
tion. There can be no difference in these 
records. 


Inside the machine are locked-up totals 
showing at any hour of the day the total 
amount of deposits and withdrawals. The 
National Bank-Posting Machine makes the 
teller’s window one of the strongest points 
in a savings bank. In many banks using 
hand-written passbooks, it is one of the 
weakest. 


Compare the protection of these machines 
with the dangers of hand-written pass- 
books. 


The National Bank-Post- 
ing Machine’ enables 
banks to gain for them- 
selves and their de- 
positcrs a _ protection 
never before possible. 


National Bank-Posting Machines 
Product of 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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ADVERTISING FOR TRUST BUSINESS 


By Frep W. ELLSworRTH 


An article on practical methods of using advertising as an aid to the securing of new 


trust business. 


The author, who is known personally to a host of bankers in all sec- 


tions of the country, is one of the pioneers in the development of the modern concep- 


tion of financial advertising. 


He was one of the founders and is a past president of 


the Financial Advertisers Association, and is vice-president of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans, La. 


N considering effective advertising, 
I and any other new business efforts 

for obtaining trust business, one 
must remember that the audience of 
potential prospects is exceedingly limited 
in comparison with the actual and pros- 
pective clientele of the other depart- 
ments of the bank. 

For example, representative banks in 
a half-dozen widely separated cities re- 
cently reported to me figures covering 
the number of customers in their various 
departments, and the average for all 
these banks indicates that out of every 
thousand customers, 108 patronize the 
commercial department, 670 the savings 
department, 60 the safe deposit depart- 
ment, 150 the bond department, and 
only 20 the trust department. Thus, 
in arranging plans for building trust 
business, obviously the same wide-spread 
methods that are usually employed in 
going after commercial or savings ac- 
counts not only are not necessary, but 
are really foolishly extravagant. 

If but 2 per cent. of all bank pros- 
pects are possible customers of the trust 
department, the logical and economical 
means of reaching them is by the use of 
the rifle rather than by the shotgun. In 
other words, direct contact, it seems to 
me, is preferable to general publicity, 
although the latter undoubtedly has its 
place. Direct contact of course would 
mean the use of personal letters, direct- 
by-mail circulars and booklets, and in- 
tensive but most judicious personal solic- 
itation. Many of our successful trust 
companies use continuous newspaper ad- 
vertising, which unquestionably pro 


duces results, but when one contem- 


plates the exceedingly limited field, the 
amount of waste circulation becomes ob- 
vious. 

Now just a word about the copy that 
appears in much of our trust advertis- 
ing. Isn't it possible that some of it 
instead of attracting customers actually 
scares them away? The technical terms 
that we nonchalantly fire at them are 
little short of criminal. “Fiduciary,” 
for example. Probably not one person 
in five hundred has the slightest notion 
as to what it means, and I have actually 
known employes in trust departments 
who didn’t even know how to pronounce 
it. “Executorship,” “noncupative,” “‘ad- 
ministrator,” “testator,” “holographic” 
(had to look up in the dictionary my- 
self to find out how to spell it), “intes- 
tate,” “tutor,” “committee,” “custo- 
dian,” “testatrix,” “codicil,” ‘“‘testa- 
mentary’—all of these are perfectly 
legitimate, and thoroughly familiar to 
the trained trust company man, but they 
are deep-dyed Greek to the man in the 
street whose business we are after. 

What we've got to do, as far as pos- 
sible, is to translate this high-hat verbiage 
into plain English, and talk to our audi- 
ence in their language so that they can 
understand what we are driving at, 
otherwise they will continue to refrain 
from using our services, with a conse: 
quent loss to themselves and to us. 

The service which the well-equipped 
and thoroughly experienced trust depart- 
ment is ready and anxious to give is so 
comprehensive, and so satisfying, and so 


From an address before the Southern 


Trust Conference. 
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surprisingly simple, and so unexpectedly 
invaluable, and so resourceful in the 
saving of time and worry and needless 
expense, and so conducive to peace of 
mind, and so intelligently and continu- 
ously helpful in assuming all the annoy- 
ing details of one’s personal affairs, and 
withal so ridiculously inexpensive, that 
if we can ever get the message properly 
into the hearts and minds of the general 
public, we shall be literally overwhelmed 
with those seeking the service, and the 
paltry 2 per cent. that now are enjoy- 
ing our facilities will be multiplied to a 
respectable figure. 

The most intimate and sacred and 
confidential relationship in the business 
world is that which exists between the 
trust oficer and his customer. It is 
comparable only to that between the 
physician and his patient, or the lawyer 
and his client, or the clergyman and his 
parishioner. In order to get the maxi- 


mum of service competently and intelli- 
gently administered, the customer natur- 
ally must give his banker “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 


just as do the patient and the client and 
the parishioner. And when he has done 
that, he can be sure that his financial 
affairs are going to be handled economi- 
cally, efficiently, and with a wholesome 
precision that will make him wonder 
why he didn’t place his affairs in the 
hands of a trust company years before. 

If I were asked to outline an ideal 
workable program of advertising and 
salesmanship for the trust department, 
such a program would look something 
like this: 

A. Fiduciary banking is relatively 
new. The functions of the trust: depart- 
ment are highly technical and in most 
banking institutions are familiar in the 
main only to the officials of that depart- 
ment. As a consequence, most bank 
officers in the other departments are un- 
able intelligently to solicit or obtain trust 
business. This situation can be cor- 
rected by the organization of a study 
class, with a session, say, once a week, 
supervised by the trust officer, or one of 
his assistants, for the purpose of teach- 
ing the fundamentals of trust service to 
all the executive officers of the bank. 


It is a human fact that most people pre- 
fer to do business with folk with whom 
they are personally acquainted, and this 
is particularly true with regard to busi- 
ness of so confidential a nature as that 
transacted in the trust department. It is 
far more satisfactory to both sides, there, 
fore, when a customer can discuss his 
trust business with a personal friend, 
even though he happens to be active in 
some department other than that de- 
voted to trust business. 

B. Prepare a most carefully culled 
list of trust prospects, which should in- 
clude the name of every potential cus- 
tomer in the city and vicinity and should 
carry also as much intimate information 
as can be tactfully obtained regarding 
the prospect’s age, estate, income, im- 
mediate family and other legal heirs, life 
insurance, etc. 

C. A weekly or bi-monthly advertise- 
ment featuring briefly and in simple 
language, some one feature of trust ser- 
vice, to be published in the local press, 
with a keyed request to send for booklet 
—this, of course for the purpose of 
establishing contact. 

D. A four-page circular that carries, 
in more detail, the same message as the 
newspaper advertisement, to be sent to 
the full list of prospects coincident with 
the appearance of the advertisement in 
the newspapers. 

E. A master booklet which will de- 
scribe in minute detail all of the various 
facilities and services of the trust de- 
partment, to be furnished to those pros 
pects who actually ask for additional 
information in response to either news 
paper or direct advertising. 

F. The name of each prospect who 
responds to the advertising should be as- 
signed to the particular officer, or di- 
rector, of the bank who has the closest 
and most logical personal contact with 
him, and this “salesman” should be 
charged with the responsibility of fol- 
lowing up the inquiry until the business 
is obtained. This means that in some 
instances the prospect will have to be 
“bothered” at intervals perhaps for 
several years, for it is an unfortunate 
fact that our fellow human beings, as a 
rule, are inclined to postpone this most 
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MARITIME New England 


se E year 1780 saw the beginning of the American merchant marine. 
For the next sixty years the names, Boston and Salem, stood for 
Yankee trade and Yankee ships. The keels of New England ships fur- 
rowed the wide expanses of the Atlantic and Pacific, and in the ports of 
the Orient— Canton, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Calcutta—New England 
ships and skippers were a familiar sight. 


@,New ENGLAND’s under- ture and fabric of American 
standing of foreign trade did shipping. Manufacturers and 


not come by acci- 
dent. Her ports are 
hundreds of miles 
nearer Europe. Her 
docks have dire& 
rail conneétion with 
every part of the Na- 
tion, and in the new 
age of power-driven 














merchants seeking 
new markets abroad 
have not only these 
physical advantages 
of location and 
transportation, but 
in the Old Colony 
Trust Company 
they have at their 


ships New England is doing disposal a foreign banking 
her part to maintain the struc- service to meet every need. 


The Foreign “Department of this ompee is thoroughly po. sad to handle colleions, 


issue commercial credits, and finance exports and imports anywhere 


Capital, $15,000,000 
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TRusT COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
© 1928 
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important personal duty. It must be 
remembered also that in a majority of 
instances the actual closing of an account 
probably will have to be handled by an 
oficial of the trust department so as to 
insure the completion of all details in 
a proper and accurate manner. 

G. In going after corporate fiduciary 





business, exactly the same methods can 
be employed as are used in soliciting 
individual trusts, except that the officials 
of the bond department and the senior 
executives of the bank, as well as the 
more active directors, naturally will 
have the greater contact with prospective 
customers in this field. 
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Flag raising and driving of the last rivet in the steel work of the 
forty-seven story Greater Penobscot Building, Detroit, which the 
Guardian Group of financial institutions will occupy in the fall. 
Fred T. Murphy, chairman of the board the Guardian Detroit Bank, 
is shown at the left of the composite picture, and Robert O. Lord, 
president of the bank and of the Guardian Trust Company, at the 


right. 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBEerTSON 





before, a reply will be made by mail. 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the questions will be used. 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


Questions 


In case the question is not one of 








UESTION: “Operating ratio” is 

an expression that appears quite 
frequently in the reports of railroad 
companies. I have never had a general 
understanding of this expression and 
would like some explanation of its sig’ 
nificance. If THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
will kindly give me some data it will 
be very much appreciated. S. T. J 


ANSWER: The gross sales of a 
company are generally regarded and 
taken as 100 per cent. The difference 
between this 100 per cent. and the total 
cost of doing business represents the 
margin of profit. By the total cost 
of business we mean general, selling, 
administrative, manufacturing, and 
similar expenses and this total cost is 
what is called the operating ratio. As 
the operating ratio increases the margin 
of profit decreases and as the operating 
ratio decreases the margin of profit 
increases. A high operating ratio indi- 
cates a narrow margin of profit and an 
unsatisfactory condition. An operating 
ratio that is too low indicates an ex- 
tremely prosperous condition and en- 
courages competition. 


QUESTION: Will you please advise 
if it is possible for a merchant to pledge 
any of his merchandise and not indicate 
in his statement that such a pledge was 
made? I do not know of any instance 


where this has happened, but I wondered 
if it were likely to be done. 


C. V.C. 





ANSWER: Of course, it is easily 
possible for a merchant to pledge some 
of his merchandise and make no refer- 
ence to it in his financial statement. 
Merchandise so pledged should be “ear- 
marked” in the statement so as to 
properly indicate that it is pledged. The 
liability against the merchandise pledged 
should be shown as a separate liability, 
clearly indicating what it is. The 
practice of pledging merchandise is not 
common and in dealing with reputable 
people there need be little fear on that 
score. Ordinarily, the questionnaire in 
conjunction with the financial statement 
covers the matter of pledged merchan- 
dise, etc. 


QUESTION: Will you please give 
us a general outline of the manner of in- 
ventory control ordinarily followed? 


M. F. 


ANSWER: Your question is not ex- 
actly clear but we will endeavor to an- 
swer it to the best of our ability and if 
you have any further questions do not 
hesitate to ask them. To properly con- 
trol inventories, it is essential to know 
just what materials are necessary. This, 
naturally, means as to quantities, quali- 
ties and when same will be required. 
This information must naturally be 
based upon expected volume of business, 
sales. Such a schedule of anticipated 
sales may be prepared by the manage- 
ment based upon its knowledge of past 
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A Credit to a 
Prosperous City 


The first building visible to visitors 
approaching Providence by motor, 
rail or boat is the new home of 
Industrial Trust Company. 


This massive twenty-six storystructure, 
located at the very center of the city’s 
business district, will be the home of- 
fice of our state-wide banking service. 


The exterior of the building is 
completed and office space may 
be inspected by prospective 
tenants. Address inquiries 

for office space to Ren- 

tal Office, 49 West- 

minster Street, 

Providence, R. I. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $100,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 


: ‘ Five Providence Offices: 
419 w estminster Street 63 Westminster Street 
1515 Broad Street 220 Atwells Ave. 602 Elmwood Ave. 


EK. Providence Pawtucket Newport Bristol Pascoag 
Woonsocket Westerly Warren Wickford 
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performances, seasonal requirements, 
business prospects, sales effort and credit 
policies. Upon arriving at a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of sales, the merchandise 
necessary can be gauged and purchases 
controlled accordingly. Proper control 
of inventory depends upon a careful co- 
ordination of sales and production de- 
partments. The actual physical control 
of merchandise on hand depends on ade- 
quate and proper storage facilities and 
proper records, which is largely a matter 
of detail. 


QUESTION: When a company 
shows “treasury stock” in its statement, 
what does the item represent? I would 
also like to inquire regarding “unissued 
stock.” Is there any difference between 
“treasury stock” and “unissued stock?” 
Whatever information THE BANKERS 
MaGAZINE cares to give will be very 
much appreciated. E. A. B. 


ANSWER: Treasury stock is an 
asset of a corporation. It is stock which 
has been issued in the regular way by the 
corporation and which, since issue, has 
become the property of the corporation. 
A corporation may purchase its own 
stock and if it holds same without can- 
celling the shares, the shares so held be- 
come known as “treasury stock.” Also, 
a stockholder may donate some of the 
company’s own stock to the company 
and if same is held by the company 
without being cancelled it is “treasury 
stock.” Treasury stock is stock which 
has once been issued by the company 


and has become re-acquired by the com- 
pany and held without being cancelled. 
Unissued stock, on the other hand, repre- 
sents that portion of company’s author 
ized capital stock which has never been 
issued by the company. Either “trea- 
sury stock” or “unissued stock” may be 
sold by the company. 


QUESTION : I have been advised 
that a married woman's indorsement 
should not be accepted on a note and 
that such an indorsement has no value. 
Would you please advise me? 


C.L.M 


ANSWER: In your state a married 
woman's indorsement is good and bind- 
ing. However, in some states a woman 
has not the right to enter into enforce- 
able contracts. This is a matter of the 
law of individual states. 


QUESTION: In figuring inventory 
valuation is it always the practice to 
take inventory at the cost price? I ask 
because I understand that in some lines 
of business it is customary procedure to 
figure the inventory at selling price and 
then to deduct from this figure a per- 
centage and carry a net figure as the 
inventory calculation. Is this correct? 

A. R. 


ANSWER: This method is followed 
in some lines. The percentage deducted 
is presumed to be sufficient to cover the 
cost of sales, overhead and allow a mar: 
gin of profit. 











DO YOUR CHECKS 
LOOK LIKE YOUR BANK? 


Wherever men deal in money National Safety Paper is recognized as 
standard in quality. You can tell it by its characteristic wavy line. 
Checks made on it reflect instantly the sound financial standing of 
the bank on which they are drawn. 

60 per cent of the banks of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco use National 
Safety Paper. Thousands of the better type of small banks use it. It 
is safe as paper can be—and substantial, dignified and distinctive. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 


DRAWER OF CHECK NOT DIS: 
CHARGED BY DELAY IN 
PRESENTMENT 


Joerns Bros. Mfg. Co. v. Burns, Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota, 217 
N. W. Rep. 506 


HERE the delay in presenting 

\X a check is due to the drawer’s 

act in improperly naming the 
drawee bank in the check, such delay 
will not discharge the drawer from lia- 
bility, though the drawee bank fails be- 
fore the check is presented. 

In this case it appeared that the de- 
fendant drew a check on July 9 on the 
First National Bank of Big Lake, Minn., 
and delivered it to the plaintiff in‘ pay- 
ment for furniture. The check was for- 
warded to the Federal Reserve Bank of 


Minneapolis for collection but this bank 
returned the check for the reason that 
the assets and liabilities of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Big Lake had been taken 
over by the Big Lake Farmers’ State Bank 
and the Federal Reserve Bank did not 


handle collections on state banks. The 
check was later forwarded to the Big 
Lake Farmers’ State Bank through an- 
other bank coming to the Big Lake bank’s 
hands on the eighteenth. This bank re- 
tained the check until the twenty-third 
when it failed. Under these circum- 
stances, it was held that the plaintiff 
could enforce the check against the de- 
fendant drawer, the delay having been 
due to the defendant’s fault. 

Action by the Joerns Bros. Manufac- 
turing Company against Gertrude A. 
Burns. From a judgment for plaintiff, 
defendant appeals. Affirmed. 


HOLT, J. Appeal by defendant from 
a judgment entered against her in an ac- 
tion tried to the court. 

The assignments of error are defective. 
The conclusion of law is challenged as 
contrary to the evidence, and the judg- 
ment is assailed as not justified by the 


evidence. If the findings of fact sup- 
port the conclusion of law and the judg- 
ment, the latter must stand. Another 
assignment is that the court erred in not 
dismissing when plaintiff rested. If there 
was sufficient evidence to justify findings 
in favor of plaintiff when all the evidence 
was in, the denial of the motion to dis- 
miss when plaintiff rested will not be re- 
versed. Busack v. Johnson, 129 Minn. 
364, 152 N. W. 757. 

But we think the facts found, and as 
to which there is no dispute, justify the 
judgment. On July 9, 1925, plaintiff, a 
corporation, sold and delivered to de- 
fendant furniture for which she promised 
to pay $182.18, and for the purpose of 
paying therefor defendant drew a check 
on the First National Bank of Big Lake, 
Minn., for that amount payable to the 
order of plaintiff, who received the check 
on Saturday the 11th. On the 13th 
plaintiff deposited the check in its bank, 
the Mercantile State Bank of Minne- 
apolis, for collection. It was transmitted 
on the 14th to the Federal Reserve Bank 
for collection. On the 15th that bank 
returned it to the Mercantile Bank, be- 
cause the Federal Bank did not collect 
from other than national banks. The 
fact was that prior to the drawing of the 
check, but unknown to defendant, the 
Big Lake Farmers’ State Bank had taken 
over the assets and liabilities of the 
drawee bank, including the deposit ac- 
count of defendant, which at all times 
exceeded the amount of the check. The 
Mercantile State Bank on the 16th de- 
livered the check to the Northwestern 
National Bank for clearing and collec- 
tion, and the following day it was for- 
warded by the latter to the Big Lake 
Farmers’ State Bank for payment, into 
whose hands it came on the 18th. The 
Big Lake Farmers’ State Bank retained 
the check without paying the same until 
the 23d, when it was closed by the com- 
missioner of banks. The check has never 
been paid, and plaintiff is the owner and 
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he Bank among the Clouds 


ITH a touch of the mystic and a dash of magic 

there is springing up in New York City an 
hitherto unheard of thing. The bank among the 
clouds! 

Under one roof, in one of the most prominent 
buildings in the Grand Central Zone. architects are 
converting an entire floor into a model of the modern 
American bank. Here, to aid bankers to keep in 
constant touch with the development of physical 
bank things, will be shown the newest in exterior 
and interior bank construction. Behind the very 
latest in bank counters will be exhibited every known 
modern time saving appliance of benefit to the 
banking industry. 

In a separate exhibit hall will be the latest in 


advertising displays for every banking need. There 
will be all sorts of electric sign displays, bank 
window displays, Christmas and Thrift Club dis- 
plays, a complete bank library, a ladies’ rest room, 
a gentleman’s smoking room and even a futuristic 
room. 

This will be a permanent exhibit, designed for 
and open to the banking fraternity every day of the 
year for free inspection. Trained and courteous 
attendants will answer your questions and explain 
the working of every exhibit. 

As admittance will be by pass only, we suggest 
that you write us now, for as many as you will re- 
quire. Free permanent passes will be mailed to 
you just prior to our opening. 


ATTENTIO N, manufacturers, service houses, dealers and others: Space in the Bankexposi- 
tion, even in advance of general announcement, has been taken by some of the leading 
concerns in America. Now, while many desirable space-positions are still available is the 


time to get in touch * 


bring complete information, promptly. 


with us concerning display of your products + services. A request will 


+ 


BANKERS EXPOSITION 


owned and ged by B 


k , Led. 





J. MAXWELL GORDON, Managing Director 


11 W. 42nd St. 


New York, N. Y. 
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holder thereof and of the debt evidenced 
thereby. 

From the foregoing it is plain that 
plaintiff exercised due diligence in pre- 
senting the check for payment. So did 
the agents of plaintiff, the banks to 
whom it intrusted it for collection. Such 
delay as occurred by reason of transmit- 
ting it to the Federal Reserve Bank for 
collection was due to defendant’s error in 
drawing the check upon a bank which no 
longer existed, but which had been ab- 
sorbed by the Big Lake Farmers’ State 
Bank. There was no negligence on the 
part of the Northwestern National Bank 
in sending it to the Big Lake Farmers’ 
State Bank, for there was no other bank 
at Big Lake. The delay and default was 
that of defendant’s agent, the custodian 
of her funds, whose primary duty was 
owing to her promptly to pay the check. 
No other decision than the one rendered 
could be made upon the undisputed facts. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


RIGHTS OF HOLDER OF 
CASHIER’S CHECK ON 
FAILURE OF BANK 


Montana- Wyoming Association of 
Credit Men v. Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Miles City, Su- 
preme Court of Montana, 

259 Pac. Rep. 1060 


The holder of a cashier's check is not 
entitled to a preference in payment over 
the other creditors upon the failure of 
the issuing bank. This is so even though 
the holder of the check is a trustee in 
bankruptcy and the check represents a 
payment made for merchandise pur- 
chased from the bankrupt estate. 

Action by the Montana-Wyoming 
Association of Credit Men, as trustee 
in bankruptcy of the estate of Charles A. 
Hexom, bankrupt, against the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Miles City and 
another. Judgment for plaintiff, and de- 


fendants appeal. Reversed with direc- 
tions 


CALLAWAY, C. J. The plaintiff is 
the trustee in bankruptcy of the estate 


of one Hexom, a bankrupt. W. W. 
Palmer is a referee in bankruptcy, re- 
siding at Miles City. 

Upon the purchase of merchandise of 
the bankrupt estate, the purchaser, in- 
stead of transmitting the sale price, $600, 
to the trustee at Billings, paid it to the 
referee at Miles City. The referee, Mr. 
Palmer, desiring to remit the money to 
the plaintiff, went to the Commercial 
National Bank of Miles City, a going 
concern, gave the money to the draft 
clerk and requested a draft in favor of 
the plaintiff at Billings for the amount 

So far as the record discloses, Mr. 
Palmer did not give the draft clerk or 
any one else at the bank any information 
respecting the source of, or character of, 
the money in his possession. He was 
given a cashier's check for $599.40 in 
favor of “Mont-Wyo. Association Credit 
Men,” the bank retaining 60 cents 
for its service. Mr. Palmer sent the 
cueck by mail to the plaintiff at Billings, 
Mont., where it was received on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1924. The plaintiff deposited 
the check in a Billings bank on the day 
of its receipt, and that bank mailed it to 
the Commercial National Bank of Miles 
City for payment. The date of its re- 
ceipt by the Commercial National Bank 
is not shown definitely. That bank closed 
its doors on the 8th of February, 1924, 
and did not thereafter open for the trans- 
action of business. The check was re- 
turned to the Billings bank on February 
11, 1924. 

When the Commercial National Bank 
closed its doors it had on hand a sum of 
money much in excess of $600. A re- 
ceiver for the closed bank having been 
appointed, the plaintiff presented its 
claim to him in due time and form, 
claiming a preferential right to the 
amount of money represented by the 
check, but the receiver allowed the claim 
as a general one. The plaintiff then 
brought this suit against the bank and its 
receiver for the purpose of having the 
claim declared preferential. The dis- 
trict court rendered judgment for the 
plaintiff, declaring the sum of $599.40 to 
be a preferred claim against the property 
and assets of the Commercial National 
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Bank, to be paid by the receiver out of 
the funds of the bank in preference to 
any other claim of any other creditor 
not having a preferred claim, and di- 
rected the payment thereof accordingly. 
From that judgment the defendants have 
appealed. 

A check is a bill of exchange drawn on 
a bank, payable on demand. Section 
8592, R. C. 1921. A cashier’s check is a 
bill of exchange drawn by a bank upon 
itself, and accepted by the act of issuance. 
Brannan’s Negotiable Instrument Law 
(4th Ed.) 877. 

It is suggested that, while Palmer 
called for a draft, he was given a 
cashier’s check. There is no legal differ- 
ence in the meaning of the terms. “A 
banker’s check, as popularly understood, 
is a check, draft, or other order for pay- 
ment of money, drawn by an authorized 
oficer of a bank upon either his own 
bank or some other bank in which funds 
of his bank are deposited.” Michie, 


Banks and Banking, 1611; 7 C. J. 673. 


It is an established custom of long 
standing among banks to sell credit 
usually represented by check or, to em- 
ploy the usual term, by draft. A bank 
having credit with a correspondent will 
sell its check drawn upon the corre- 
spondent, with direction to the corre- 
spondent to pay the same upon presenta 
tion. A cashier's check is, in effect, a 
promise that the issuing bank will pay 
the amount of the check on presentation. 
The check is not the credit but represents 
the credit. “It is not itself money or 
credit. It is simply used as such. The 
money paid the bank by the purchaser 
of the draft becomes the bank’s money. 
The transaction is that of purchase and 
sale. No trust relationship is estab- 
lished.” Legniti v. Mechanics’ & Metals 
National Bank, 230 N. Y. 415, 130 N. 
E. 597, 16 A. L. R. 185. To the same 
effect, Harrison v. Wright, 100 Ind. 515, 
58 Am. Rep. 805; Grammel v. Carmer, 
53 Mich. 201, 21 N. W. 418, 54 Am. 
Rep. 363; Spiroplos v. Scandinavian- 
American Bank, 116 Wash. 491, 199 P. 
997,16 A. L. R. 181. 

The relation between the bank and the 


holder of a check issued by it is that of 
debtor and creditor. Clark v. Torontc 
Bank, 72 Kan. 1, 82 P. 582,2 L.R. A. 
(N. S.) 83, 115 Am. St. Rep. 173; 
Rosenthal v. Mastin Bank, 17 Blatchf, 
318, Fed. Cas. No. 12,063. 

But it is urged by counsel for plain- 
tiff that the money in the hands of 
Palmer as referee was in custodia legis. 
For the purposes of this decision it may 
be conceded that it was. The money was 
a trust fund in the hands of the referee, 
but was it such in the possession of the 
bank? The fact alone that it was in cus- 
todia legis and that it was received by 
the bank does not suffice to charge the 
bank as a trustee of the fund. Money in 
the hands of a sheriff, collected pursuant 
to a writ of attachment or writ of execu- 
tion, while in the hands of the sheriff, is 
in custodia legis, but, if the sheriff were 
to deposit the money in a bank in his 
private account, the bank, having no 
notice of the trust character of the funds, 
and having intermingled the money re- 
ceived from him with the funds of the 
bank, clearly would not be a trustee of 
the money so received. Rabin v. Cascade 
Bank, 33 Mont. 414, 84 P. 72. So with 
the money deposited by the referee for 
which he received a cashier’s check, the 
bank having no notice of the character 


of the funds. 


“The mere fact that the deposit is of 
a trust fund, and known to the bank to 
be such, will not of itself make the bank 
a trustee of the funds for the benefit of 
the cestui que trust, so as to give him a 
preference over other creditors. In order 
to have that effect, there must be some- 
thing in the circumstances of the de- 
posit to constitute a special, as contra- 
distinguished from a general, deposit, 
into which two classes all deposits in 
commercial banks may be divided. If the 
deposit belongs to the former class, the 
fiduciary relation might well arise; if to 
the latter, in the absence of mala fides, it 
could not do so, for by a general deposit 
in good faith the title to the fund de- 
posited passed. The bank became the 
owner thereof. The relation of debtor 
and creditor, and not that of trustee and 
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cestui que trust, was created. In other 
words, by a general deposit of the trust 
fund, whereby no misappropriation is in- 
teiided or accomplished, the owner of the 
fund becomes a creditor of the bank and 
stands upon precisely the same footing 
as the other general creditors in the bank 
who are creditors thereof, and who is 
entitled to no preference over them.” 
Michie, Banks and Banking, 611. 

Trusts under our statute are either 
voluntary or involuntary. A voluntary 
trust is an obligation arising out of a 
personal confidence reposed in, and vol- 
untarily accepted by, one for the benefit 
of another. Section 7879, R. C. 1921 
An involuntary trust is one that is 
created by operation of law. Id. § 7880. 
It is clear that, if a trust were to be de- 
clared here, it would be an involuntary 
trust. One who wrongfully detains a 
thing is an involuntary trustee thereof 
for the benefit of the other. Id. § 7886. 
One who gains a thing by fraud, acci- 
dent, mistake, undue influence, or viola- 
tion of a trust or other wrongful act, is, 
unless he has some other or better right 
thereto, an involuntary trustee of the 
682 


thing gained, for the benefit of the per- 
son who would otherwise have had it. 
Id. § 7887. 

Surely there is no fact appearing in 
this record which would bring the Com: 
mercial National Bank within the defini’ 
tion of an involuntary trustee. Those 
who deal with a trustee concerning the 
subject of the trust with knowledge of 
the trust, are bound by the terms of the 
trust, but it is not so with those who 
deal with a trustee, in good faith, igno 
rant of the fact that he is a trustee, or 
that a trust exists. 26 R. C. L. 123), 
1238. 

In the present case the referee having 
in his possession money in custodia legis, 
but without apprising the bank concern: 
ing that fact, giving the bank no informa’ 
tion whatsoever respecting the source of 
the money or its character, passed money 
over the counter and purchased a check 
for the amount thereof, less exchange, 
for his personal convenience. The bank 
came into possession of the money 
good faith and in the ordinary course 
of business. It did not gain the money 
by fraud, accident, mistake, undue i” 
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fluence, the violation of a trust, or by any 
wrongful act. The referee merely pur- 
chased the credit of the bank and by that 
transaction became the bank's creditor; 
the bank was his debtor. When the 
bank received the money without notice 
of its character, the money became the 
bank’s property without being impressed 
with any trust in favor of the plaintiff. 
There was nothing in the transaction to 
sstablish or create a trust relationship 
between them. 

Bramwell v. United States F. & G. Co. 
(C.C. A.) 299 F. 705, affirmed in 269 
U.S. 483, 46 S. Ct. 176, 70 L. Ed. 368, 
is relied upon by counsel for plaintiff, 
but has no application here. That was a 
case wherein money on deposit with a 
bank stood in the name of an Indian 
agent who held it for the use and benefit 
of the Indians as their property. The 
bank, with the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company as surety, executed 
to the United States a bond to secure the 
payment of the deposit. The United 


States was guardian for the Indians, and 
the court held that the deposit repre- 
sented, a debt due the United States 
which the surety company had recog- 
nized in executing the bond. 

United States v. Brock (D. C.) 5 F. 
(2d) 265, and United States v. Adams 
(D. C.) 9 F. (2d) 624, also relate to 
debts due the United States. The money 
in the possession of the referee in this 
case was not a debt due the United 
States. It was the property of the bank- 
rupt estate, to be distributed in due 
course to the bankrupt’s creditors, less 
administrative expenses. 

The action of the receiver in approv- 
ing it as a general claim was correct, and 
the court erred in declaring it entitled 
to preference. 

It follows that the judgment of the 
trial court must be reversed, with direc- 
tion to dismiss the action, and it is so 
ordered. 


Reversed, with direction to dismiss. 
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Representing You in New York 


Banks, bankers and trust companies seeking a 
dependable banking connection will find it at 
the United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
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NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT CONVENTION IN 
NEW YORK MAY 18-19 


of taxation, uniformity of con- 

tracts, operating hazards and 
proper precautions are a few of the out- 
standing subjects to be discussed at the 
annual National Safe Deposit Conven- 
tion, to be held May 18-19, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, under the 
auspices of the New York Safe Deposit 
Association. 

The opening session of the convention 
will be held on Friday morning, May 18, 
with Henry D. Fearon, of the Oneida 
Valley National Bank, Oneida, N. Y., as 
chairman. Members of the safe deposit 
association of central and western New 
York will contribute most of the 
program of this session. 

Friday afternon and evening will be 
spent on a boat trip to West Point, 
where the delegates will witness the eve- 
ning dress parade of the West Point 
cadets. 

George H. Boynton, of the New Eng- 
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Rives developments in the field 


land Trust Company of Boston, will be 
chairman of the business session on Sat- 
urday morning, when the nation-wide 
aspe:t of the convention will be featured. 
Representatives of safe deposit asso 
ciations from various parts of the coun: 
try will take part in the program. 
Speakers and subjects of special impor: 
tance to New York and nearby com 
munities will be featured in the Saturday 
afternoon session, of which William O. 
McClure, of the Cleveland Trust Com: 
pany, will have charge. 

The convention banquet will be held 
Saturday evening. H. T. Magruder, of 
the Hanover National Bank of New 
York, president of the New York State 
Safe Deposit Association, will preside 
There will be several speakers, and dance’ 
ing will follow the program. 

Thursday, May 17, the day preceding 
the convention proper, will be reserved 
for meetings of the National Safe De: 
posit Advisory Council and committees. 
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REORGANIZATION PLAN PRESENTED 
BEFORE A. B. A. COUNCIL 


TENTATIVE plan for reorgan- 
izing the American Bankers 
Association along functional 
lines was presented before the annual 
spring meeting of the Executive Council 
of the association, held at Augusta, Ga., 
April 16-19, by W. S. McLucas, chair- 
man of the committee on reorganization 
and chairman Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. The plan was 
discussed by the council at some length, 
under agreement that no action was to 
be taken at the present session. The 
plan would leave the executive council 
unchanged and the general elective 
oficers the same as now, but would 
create four functional divisions—a com- 
mercial banking division, a savings divi- 
sion, a securities and investment division 
and a trust division to replace the 
present divisions of the association. Sec- 
tions would remain the same as at 
present and the new divisions would 
have, as now, an elective executive com- 
mittee of twelve members each, includ- 
ing a president and vice-president. The 
plan would also limit other division com- 
mittees to five members each. It is also 
proposed that the commercial banking 
division would have a state bank com- 
mittee and a national bank committee. 
Other general features of the association 
would remain as at present. 

In presenting this matter, Mr. Mc- 
Lucas explained that it was brought up 
without recommendation and merely for 
the purpose of drawing the council into 
— regarding the reorganization 
idea. 


TRAYLOR APPROVES PLAN 


M. A. Traylor, former president of 
the association, and president First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, IIl., who originally 
Proposed the present reorganization 
movement, spoke in favor of the plan, 
hot as carrying out to the full extent 
tis ideas, but as representing all that he 
thought could be obtained at present. 

e said. in his opinion, such reorgan- 


ization would make for more economical 
and efficient administration of the asso- 
ciation’s affairs. 

E. A. Onthank, as president of the 
National Bank Division, spoke against 
the reorganization plan, voicing the op- 
position of his division executive com- 
mittee, his main objection being that it 
would sacrifice the identity of the Na- 
tional Bank Division and render impos- 
sible as effective a representation of its 
particular interests as is now possible. 
He, however, expressed himself as being 
open-minded on the subject. 


THoMas R. PRESTON 


President the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and president the Hamilton 
National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Following further discussions on both 
sides by a number of other members of 
the council, the question was left for 
further consideration of the committee. 


PRESTON SUGGESTS PERMANENT HOME 
FOR A. B. A. 


At the opening session of the council 
meeting Thomas R. Preston, president of 
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¥ Every Real Estate Officer 


principal city. 





the association and president Hamilton 
National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
suggested for future consideration that 
the organization acquire a permanent 
home, preferably in New York City. 

“I am not asking that you give the 
matter of a permanent home considera- 
tion now, but it is a subject the council 
would want to think about,” Mr. Pres- 
ton said. “Our finances are reaching 
that point when we can very soon begin 
to consider that matter. This association 
is now in its fifty-fourth year, and I see 
no reason why it should not have a per- 
manent home. We have had the ques- 
tion of location of the home up for dis- 
cussion in years past. My first choice 
would be New York City. I would not 
suggest that we put our permanent home 
in Washington. I think that is about 
the last place we should have it. This 
association stands very high before the 
public and if we should be in Washing- 
ton it would be impossible to keep it out 
of politics. 

“I do not know what a home would 
cost, but I would like to see us in a 
permanent home, and the income, except 
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Should Read this Booklet 


Title insurance is playing so important a part 
in the mortgage lending of many financial in- 
stitutions that every bank real estate officer 
should investigate our National Title Insurance Service. 


We insure titles to real estate located anywhere in the 
United States and we have correspondents in every 


NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds Over $43,000,000 
135 Broadway, New York 











for our own rent, be devoted to educa 
ticn or some other purpose of that kind 
At some future time I think it is a mat 
ter that should be referred to a commit 
tee to report whether or not it would be 
advisable. I am perfectly aware there 
is a difference of opinion and I am not 
in any sense urging it, but I am simply 
bringing it up in order that you maj 


think of it.” 
OPERATION OF A. B. A. 


Mr. Preston added, commenting on 
the operation of the association: “Finan 
cially, the association is in excellent 
shape, and never since I have been @ 
member of this organization have the 
affairs functioned more smoothly or 
rendered more efficient service, not only 
to the banks of the country but to the 
public, and I can say that with propriety 
because I have had little to do with it 
It has been the work of many. We 
have 705 members in the activity o 
committees and commissions and all o 
them are working efficiently and I think 
doing constructive work.” 
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General Counsel Thomas B. Paton 
reported that a bill in Congress, spon- 
sored by the association for a number 
f years, to make state bank members of 
the Federal Reserve System eligible as 
depositaries of public money has been 
passed by the House, marking the first 
successful development in this effort. 
He said, however, it is now in the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, where, he expressed the fear, it 
would rest. He also reported that his 
ofice is now engaged in preparing a 
uniform code of bank collections, to be 
urged, if approved by the association, 
before state legislatures. 

P. R. Williams, president American 
Institute of Banking, reported that the 
membership is now 62,124, that there 
are 192 chapters and about 38,000 en- 
rolled students. As to progress in cur- 
riculum, he pointed out that, whereas 
in the early days only a two years’ course 
comprising sixty hours of study was re- 
quired for an institute certificate, and 
credits did not occupy any place in the 
original program, today a complete 
course in credits is offered and students 
are asked to attend eight lecture courses 
of forty-two hours each, or a total of 
336 hours, and a five-year course is 
presented. 


REGIONAL CLEARING HOUSE EXAMINER 
SYSTEM 


O. Howard Wolfe, president Clearing 
House Section, said that his section 
nas been developed into a department 
charged with the responsibility of find- 
ing solutions for every-day banking 
problems of interest to all banks. He 
spoke particularly of its activity in 
Promoting the extension of the regional 
clearing house examiner system as a 
means for improving bank supervision. 
He also told of the work relating to 
mall and unprofitable accounts and 
methods for installing service charge 
systems, introduced in hundreds of 
Places during the last year, so that 
banks in about 2000 cities and towns 
‘fe now increasing income and deposits 
‘trough analyzing accounts and install- 
ng service charges where necessary. 

















The symbol of forty-nine 
years of banking service 


Our New Home 


— increased facilities 
for out-of-town banks 


The State Bank of Chicago 
now occupies its own home— 
La Salle and Monroe Streets. 
A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to out-of-town bankers 
to inspect the banking rooms, 
the vaults and equipment and 
to make full use of the com- 
prehensive facilities now avail- 
able for transacting correspon- 
dent banking business. 


Henry A. Haucan 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Leroy A. Goppaab 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


State Bank 
of Chicago 


A Trust Company 
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Member Federal Reserve System 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than, six 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office * BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. » New York City 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


$52,156,000 








Following investigation, the section has 
reversed its position on the use of pay 
roll checks, finding that labor is opposed 
to this form of disbursement, preferring 
cash. The section now recommends, he 
said, that employers of labor and not 
the banks should assume the risk of 
pay roll delivery. An effort is being 
made to get the post office department 
to permit banks to post their transit 
mail at bulk rates. A group of eight 
typical banks, he said, have each night 
two tons of transit mail. The proposed 
plan would not reduce the postage but 
would cut down the amount of labor 
and time required to dispatch this 
matter. 


BANK EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 


E. A. Onthank, president National 
Bank Division, described the study 
made by his division of gross ‘earnings, 
expenses and losses by national banks 
by states and reserve cities for the 
purpose of focusing attention on weak 
spots and the desirability to effect 
greater economies. The study showed 
688 


losses in amounts greatly disproportion- 
ate to earnings and the percentages of 
loss from each of the more important 
items of business, comparing the total 
with net profits set up in comparative 
style to enable each bank to determine 
its own relative position. A_ survey 
was made also of experience in bank 
management under the provisions of the 
McFadden Act and most of the members 
expressed satisfaction for the measure 
asa whole. A study is now being made, 
he reported, of general underlying 
principles in respect to bank investments. 
The division is also busy, he said, in 
giving assistance to national banks de 
veloping trust departments, which move’ 
ment is rapidly extending among na 
tional banks. 

George L. Woodward, president Sav 
ings Bank Division, said that $26,000, 
000,000 of the $48,000,000,000 im 
dividual deposits in the United States, 
or more than 50 per cent. are savings 
deposits and 85 per cent. of the country’s 
banks are receiving such deposits. The 
division, he said, is working on plans 
to promote industrial loans as well 
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OPEN ’TIL MIDNIGHT DAILY 
Capital and Surplus, $6,250,000.00 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 


Resources over $42,000,000.00 
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5708 Germantown Ave. 
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mortgage loans on monthly payment 
plans at reasonable rates. His depart- 
ment is also developing business-getting 
methods and assisting banks in adopting 
proper plans. The complex problem of 
proper methods for computing interest 
on savings accounts, which is occupying 
the attention of banks in various forms 
all over the country, is another question 
engaging the attention of the depart- 
ment. 


WIDER USE OF CREDIT FILES 


M. H. Malott, president State Bank 
Division, said that his department is 
active in promoting wider use of credit 
fles on small loans, studies as. to 
secondary reserves of commercial paper 
and marketable bonds and the pro- 
motion of legislation aimed to divorce 
sank commissioners from politics. It 
is also active in promoting limitation of 
bank charters, greater uniformity in 
state banking laws, establishment of 
country regional clearing house associa- 
tions and in the study of bank failures 
and remedial measures; also in urging 


bankers to make analyses of checking 
accounts and to install proper service 
charges to cover unprofitable accounts. 
Over 10,000 banks, he said, have insti- 
tuted service charges and the movement 
is spreading. A committee on closer rela- 
tions with bank commissioners, of which 
L. A. Andrew, Bank Commissioner of 
Iowa is chairman, is working for the 
correction of many evils in banking 
conditions. A survey by the committee 
on public service has shown utter lack 
of uniformity in the states in the matter 
of reserves, demonstrating that state 
banks in many states are not on an even 
footing with national banks in the 
matter of reserve requirements and a 
campaign of education to correct this 
situation is contemplated. 

William A. Philpott, Jr., president 
State Secretaries Section, reported that 
his section is functioning as an important 
influence in the spread of helpful in- 
formation as to the latest methods of 
bank association work. Committees on 
better banking methods, county opera- 
tion of credit bureaus, bank operation 
costs and income, public education, bank 
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a capable investment subsidiary. 


ws you need to employ the banking or collec- 
tion facilities of a St. Louis institution, call on the 
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Banks in all parts of the United States have found they 
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banditry and state and national bank 
taxation are working out these aims. 


TRUST DEVELOPMENT 


W. S. McLucas, president Trust Com- 
pany Division, said his division is now 
working smoothly in continuation of its 
established program. He announced 
that Reuben A. Lewis, Jr., had been 
appointed deputy manager in charge of 
the division’s work. A survey by the 
committee on publicity, he said, showed 
that trust companies and trust depart- 
ments in banks are increasingly being 
named as executors or trustees under 
wills. During the last five years, returns 
from 750 institutions showed, their total 
of such designations was four and one- 
half times as many in 1927 as in 1923. 
During the last year there was a 347 
per cent. increase over the year 1923. 
Another questionnaire issued by the 
committee on insurance trusts showed 
a large increase in insurance trusts, re- 
vealing that the value of life insurance 
trusteed with trust companies and banks 
in 1927 was greater than the combined 
690 


total amount of insurance deposited 
under trust agreements during the pre- 
ceding four years. Institutions respond: 
ing to the questionnaire reported more 
than $350,000,000 in life insurance held 
in trust and it is estimated that more 
than half a billion dollars is now de- 
posited under trust agreements. The 
committee on insurance trusts has held 
joint meetings with the president and 
representatives of the National Associa’ 
tion of Life Underwriters and others 
in that field to discuss their common 
problems and facilitate their joint 
efforts. A directory issued by the di 
vision, he said, shows marked growth 
in the number of fiduciary associations 
and trust sections, there being now 
more than forty in existence in the 
United States promoting the welfare of 
institutions engaged in trust business and 
bringing about greater uniformity 4s 
to fees. The committee on publicity, 
he reported, is continuing its work of 
bringing within the means of smaller 
trust companies and banks material for 
a well rounded trust advertising cam 
paign, using such mediums as modern 
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newspaper advertising, folders, posters 
and other business-building material, 
250 institutions now being subscribers 
to this plan. Progress is also being 
made, he said, in the promotion of 
harmonious relations with the bar, the 
committee on co-operation with the bar 
having steadfastly taken the position that 


Craic B. HazLEwoop 
First vice-president American Bankers 
Association; vice-president Union Trust 
Company, Chicago. 


it is improper for banks or trust com- 
panies to engage in the practice of law 
through officers or employes. 

At the conclusion of the session, 
Craig B. Hazlewood, first vice-president 
of the association and vice-president 
Union Trust Co., Chicago, Ill., pro- 
posed that a message of good cheer be 
sent to Andrew J. Frame, just recover’ 
ing from a serious operation. Mr. 
Frame, he said, is 84 years old and one 
f the oldest members of the association. 
President Preston pointed out that Mr. 
Frame is the only living banker who 
was a member of the association when 
it was started nearly fifty-four years ago 
and has been in the banking business 
sixty-six years. It was unanimously 


adopted that an appropriate m 
sent to Mr. Frame. 


LONSDALE URGES PASSAGE OF FLOOD 
CONTROL BILL 


John G. Lonsdale, second vice-presi- 
dent of the association and president 
the National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, presented a resolution urging the 
passage without further delay of the 
Jones Bill for Mississippi flood control 
now before Congress. The resolution, 
expressing the conviction that “the con- 
trol of the Mississippi is a national 
problem, should be solved by the nation 
promptly, and that the cost should be 


JoHN G. LONSDALE 


Second vice-president the American 
Bankers Association and president the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 


Louis, Mo. 


borne by the Federal Government” was 
unanimously adopted by the council. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Reports of the committees and com- 


missions heard during the last two 
sessions revealed progress all along the 
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line in the association’s manifold activ- 
ities. 

Burton M. Smith, chairman agri- 
cultural commission, said that director 
Dan Otis had attended 46 conferences 
with agricultural committees in differ- 
ent states, 35 states have adopted the 
county key banker plan and there are 
1692 key bankers by whom bankers and 
farmers are brought together in pro 
motion of agricultural economic improve- 
ment. In 18 states 30 short courses for 
bankers have been held at the agricul- 
tural colleges. 


NATIONAL BANK TAXATION 


Edmund S. Wolfe, chairman Federal 
legislative committee, reported that 
among the subjects in charge of his 
committee were the question of national 
bank taxation now involved in the 
Norbeck Bill to amend Section 5219 
United States Revised Statutes; legisla- 
tion to make state member banks of the 
Federal Reserve eligible as public de- 
positaries; opposition to the measure 
designed to extend the facilities of the 
postal savings system and further inject 
government into banking; support of a 
bill to favor the extension of boys’ and 
girls’ club work by Federal appropria- 
tion; revision of the Federal revenue act 
with reduction of the corporation tax, 
repeal of the Federal estate tax and 
extension of a $300 exemption of in- 
come to savings deposits, as is enjoyed 
by building and loan associations, and 
support of the Jones Bill for flood 
control and relief. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


The report of the committee on 
Federal taxation dealt chiefly with the 
Norbeck Bill, opposing this measure on 
the ground that under it, instead of 
shares of national banks being taxed at 


no greater rate than other competing 
moneyed capital, the states would be 
permitted to tax such shares at any rate 
they please provided it were not at a 
greater rate than the tax on state banks. 
thus in effect segregating the banking 
business, both state and national, for 
purposes of taxation. The committee 
detailed its activities in opposition to 
this measure. 


STATE TAXATION 


Thornton Cooke, chairman committee 
on state taxation, presented a compre- 
hensive survey of this subject, stating 
the situation is that either twenty-one 
states which have sought to obtain reve- 
nues from the owners of intangible 
property by preferential rates will have 
to change their laws or else Congress 
will have to change Section 5219. He 
said the solution of the situation would 
be to get away from the general 
property tax, which has long been an 
incitement to evasion and a penalty for 
success, toward more modern taxation 
principles. He recommended making 
the state income tax movement a general 
one. He also said that his committee 
proposed to study budget systems for 
public expenditures as a scientific control 
of tax gathered money. 


A. B. A. ENDOWMENT FUND 


The fiftieth anniversary committee's 
report stated that all but about $50,000 
of the $500,000 subscribed toward the 
American Bankers Association Educa- 
tional Endowment Fund has been raised, 
thirty-two states, as well as the District 
of Columbia and the Hawaiian Islands 
having returned their quotas in full. 
The remaining amount, the report said, 
was rapidly being closed up and the 
funds will become available for scholar’ 
ships for the college year beginning 
this fall. 
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for your customers 


—without increasing your overhead 


ou can add the ETC Letter of Credit service to your 
banking facilities without increasing your overhead. 

These Letters of Credit will be issued imprinted with the 
name of your bank. 

They will assure your customers a safe means of carrying 
money. All over the world, these letters are known and 
honored. 

Especially valuable are the services of the Travel Bureau 
in our Paris Office. Give your customers this Letter of Credit 
service. 


For full details write today to our Travelers’ Letter of Credit Department. 
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TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 

are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself 

informed about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the 
data from which these articles are prepared. 


potent guardians of the world’s 
gold, sent their representatives to 


Ss 


Tes ENTY-TWO central _ banks, 


Paris in April. They met, appropriately, 
in the “Guilded Gallery” which serves 
ordinarily as a board room for the di- 
rectors of the Bank of France. It is the 
most impressive room in the whole bank 
building, which itself was formerly the 
palace of the Count of Toulouse. 

M. Quesnay, director of the informa- 
tion service of the Bank of France, was 
elected president of this first conference. 
The delegates, technical men, not poli- 
ticians, carefully avoided any discussion 
of the stabilization of money. They 
were interested more in setting up an in- 
formation bureau for central banks, in 
co-ordinating the statistics gathered by 
each of them so as to make them more 
useful to all the others, in making gold 
transfers possible without disturbing ex- 
change and money markets and generally 
in stabilization of credit conditions all 
over the world. 

No information, however, was obtain- 
able as to what they discussed, or what 
decisions they came to. The sessions 
were all private. This is naturally a 
subject of regret, for the actions and 
policies of central banks are of particular 
interest to bankers and students of 
finance. 

The conference, which was arranged 
by the League of Nations, was attended 
by representatives of the central banks 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Greece, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Denmark, Holland, Poland, Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Rumania, the 
Baltic States and the United States. 
Russia was the only country with a cen- 
tral bank which was not represented. 


SOVIET GOLD SCOOTS 


After its $5,200,000 of gold had been 
refused by the United States Assay 
Office and had been sued for by the 
Bank of France, the Soviet Government 
decided that the United States was no 
place for it. 

So that, when the steamer Dresden 
sailed for Germany on April 6, she had 
on board this shipment which came to 
the United States on February 21 and 
which has caused so much controversy 
since that time. 

But the Dresden was scheduled to call 
at Cherbourg on her way to Germany. 
The fear assailed the Soviet authorities 
that the French Government might at- 
tach the gold while the steamer was in 
port. In great secrecy, the steamer was 
anchored one night in the middle of the 
English Channel and, while the pas- 
sengers slept, the gold was swiftly trans- 
ferred to a tramp steamer going direct to 
Germany. 

Surprise was expressed by many that 
the Bank of France had not attached the 
gold while it was in the United States 
and thus prevented this shipment. The 
reply was that the Bank of France be- 
lieves that it will be able to hold the 
Chase National Bank.and the Equitable 
Trust Company liable for an equivalent 
amount of gold, if its suit succeeds. The 
suit is to be continued as if the gold 
were still in this country. 

The Soviet government has sent two 
notes to the French government, pro- 
testing against this suit, neither of which 
has been answered. 


REPARATIONS REFUNDING PLAN AGAIN 


The suggestion that the Dawes Plan 
should be revised crops up in the news- 
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papers with such regularity that one 
almost suspects an organized plan of 
propaganda behind it. 

Edwin L. James, in a recent dispatch 
to the New York Times, says that 
“bankers and experts” have been work- 
ing on such a plan for years. He gives 
the details: 

The reparations would be fixed at 32,- 
000,000,000 marks in cash, instead of 
132,000,000,000 marks spread over a 
number of years. Half of this amount 
would be supplied by the delivery to 
the reparations creditors, or the sale in 
the open market, of the 11,000,000,000 
marks of German railroad bonds, and the 
5,000,000,000 marks of German indus- 
trial bonds now in the hands of the 
Reparations Commission. The other 
16,000,000,000 marks would be paid 
directly from the German budget. 

The alleged advantage of this plan is 
that it would place in the hands of the 
countries to whom reparations are due 
an amount of cash substantially equal to 


the amount of war debts they owe 
figured on a present value basis. 

This cash would enable the debtors to 
pay their war debts in cash, and the 
whole vexing question of reparations and 
war debts would be wiped out by one 
operation. 

Plans like this have been suggested 
before, but never before have they been 
dignified by government recognition 
Poincare took some notice of this one. 
In a speech in April he said: 

“Tt is possible that soon in connection 
with the forthcoming annuity payment 
under the Dawes Plan there will arise 
an occasion to examine the question of 
when the railroad and industrial bonds 
provided under the plan should be placed 
on the market . ‘ 

“All that can be said is that under 
reserve of our security and our rights 
to reparations, we will willingly accept, 
when the time comes, arrangements 
which by placing these bonds will en- 
able our former allies, Germany and 
ourselves to get rid of our debts more 
rapidly.” 

It is admitted that considerable difh- 
culty would accompany any attempt to 
market 16,000,000,000 marks of foreign 
bonds on a 5 per cent. basis — the rate 
these German bonds bear. 

Tacitly, the idea seems to be, if these 
bonds must be sold at a price which will 
yield less than the amount necessary to 
pay the debts due to the United States, 
the United States would have to still 
further reduce her claims. 

The reparations commissioner took 
occasion to explode this idea in an inter’ 
view while he was “vacationing” in Italy. 
Said he: “The reparation question is an 
entirely independent problem concerning 
only European nations and has no rela’ 
tion to the debts of the various countries 
to the United States.” 

There seems to be a desire on the part 
of many European countries to forget or 
ignore this fact. 


GOLD FLOW BECOMES SPRING FRESHEI 


Redistribution of the world’s gold 
supply has, it appears, been going 0M 
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Tuis 1s the season when people who p!an 
Summer trips face the problem of obtain- 
ing ready funds while on their travels. 

| A solution to this problem for customers 
| — of our correspondent banks is the Trav- 
| elers’ Letter of Credit, which this Com- 
pany issues. This Letter, which serves as 
an introduction to banks throughout the 
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world, insures cash to the traveler when- 
ever needed. 
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American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
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banks in the United States and their cus- 
tomers every facility for foreign financial 
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imperceptibly for almost four years. It 
has not been noticed because it has been 
accomplished by diverting the flow of 
newly produced gold from the United 
States rather than by actual exports of 
gold. But ever since 1924 the percent- 
age of the total gold held by the United 
States has been declining. 

The official German magazine, Wirt- 
schaft und Statistik, has compiled a table 
which shows this clearly: 


Percentage of the world’s gold held 


1913 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


In Europe 58.8 31.5 30.7 31.6 33.0 32.3 
In United 

States... 19.2 43.4 45.2 42.9 42.4 41.0 
In other 

countries 22.0 25.1 24.1 25.5 24.6 26.7 


The growing exports of gold from the 
United States will speed up this move- 
ment considerably. Over $97,000,000 
was exported in March, the largest 
amount for any month on record. In 
the first week in April, almost $20,000,- 
000 more was exported and there was 
no sign of a decline in the demand. 

The Federal Reserve Board comments 
on the fact that this large export has not 
had much influence on bank reserves, 
oecause a good part of the gold exported 
was already earmarked for foreign ac- 
count 

There are, however, evidences that this 
steady drain is having its effect on credit. 
The New York banks raised the rates on 


bankers’ acceptances one-quarter per 

cent. at the end of March; call money 

advanced to around 6 per cent., badly 

scaring the stock speculators; and there 

is talk of an increase in the rediscount 

= the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
ork. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


What may be “the most interesting 
banking event of the year,” according to 
the London Financial News, was the 
chartering of a new Anglo-French bank 
last month. 

The new bank, with capital of £2,000,- 
000 (£1,000,000 paid up) will specialize 
in the handling of French balances in 
London. It will work closely with 
French banks having no London branches 
and may, for that purpose, establish a 
Paris office. 

It may also undertake to head French- 
English syndicates for financing French 
industry. 

M. Pouyanne, financial attache of the 
French Embassy in London, is named 
as the probable managing director of the 
new bank. 

The Bank of England is printing 400,- 
000,000 bank notes of an entirely new 
design, to replace the present £1, and 
10 shilling treasury notes when Parlia- 
ment gets ready to centralize the cur- 
rency issues of Great Britain with the 
Bank of England. 

Incidentally, the Stable Money Asso- 
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ciation of Great Britain, at its recent an- 
nual meeting, expressed the hope that 
when the currency note issue is thus 
centralized “some measure of elasticity 
would be introduced which would pro- 
vide for times of stress and times of 
prosperity.” The subject of amalgamat- 
ing British note issues is receiving a good 
deal of attention lately in the financial 
press there. 

The recent murder of the manager of 
a one-man branch bank by a robber has 
caused an agitation for better protection 
for bank employes. 

The Bank Officers’ Guild in a resolu- 
tion called upon the management of 
banks not to allow any one office to be 
staffed by one man alone. Some one 
else suggested that one-man branches be 
guarded by ex-service men. 

It was argued, in opposition, that all 
this would be very expensive, and that 
other means could be found that would 
be just as efficacious. Bank robberies, 
one commentator remarked, are not so 
numerous in Britain as in the United 
States, and do not need so much pre- 
caution. 

The London Economist has inaugur- 
ated the publication of eighteen different 
indices of business activity in Great 
Britain. These include import and ex- 
port figures, consumption of basic com- 
modities, power used, volume of employ- 
ment in various lines, railway freight car 
loadings, bank clearings, and shipping. 
These it promises to publish monthly in 
the future. 

For the present, they show that busi- 
ness is proceeding at a satisfactory rate. 
The coal industry, iron and steel, textiles, 
and building trades are doing well. Un- 
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employment is steadily decreasing. Rail- 
way receipts are higher. 

The stock market, encouraged, is 
booming until conservative bankers are 
alarmed at the speculative excesses. Ster- 
ling has touched new highs, and gold is 
being imported in moderate quantities 
New capital issues are near record 
heights. 

The government has abandoned the 
attempt to control rubber prices and has 
announced that beginning November 1 
all restrictions cn the export of rubber 
from British Malaya and Ceylon will be 
removed. This is the end of a restriction 
that was economically unsound, and the 
failure of which was predicted in ad- 
vance by economists. 


GERMANY 


The Central German Association of 
Banks and Bankers has achieved a 
“straddle” on the foreign borrowing 
question, in its annual report. 

It announces that it is opposed to ex: 
cessive and unproductive short term 
credits, but it believes that long term 
foreign loans should be encouraged. Ac’ 
cordingly, it has petitioned the Minister 
of Finance to exempt foreign loans from 
the capital revenue tax for at least five 
years. 

The association took another action 
which must seem curious to American 
bankers, who are always agitating for 
lower interest on time deposits. It ap- 
proved the policy of local bankers’ as’ 
sociations to pay higher rates of interest 
on time deposits. 

Closer co-operation between the 
Reichsbank and the commercial banks 
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was urged in the report, to prevent a 
collapse in the stock market such as 
happened a year ago when the Reichs- 
bank suddenly took drastic measures to 
reduce contango advances. Such col- 
lapses could be averted if the banks were 
notified in advance and taken into con- 
fidence, the association believes. 

The balance sheets of German banks, 
which heretofore have been published 
only six times a year, are to be published 
every month, except December and Jan- 
uary, in the future. This action is by 
voluntary agreement among the banks. 
A few banks have refused to comply 
with these regulations and will issue only 
annual balance sheets. 

The idea of a German export credit 
bank, so often proposed, is being taken 
up again with renewed interest. Many 
contracts for rolling stock, bridges, har- 
bor work, etc., in foreign countries are 
lost to German firms because of their 
inability to finance them. 

German business needs a bank to grant 
loans of from one to five years on such 
contracts. Of course, the capital could 
not be provided by Germany herself, for 
there is not now enough to supply do- 
mestic business. 

What is contemplated, instead, is the 
reorganization of the Reich-Kredit-Ge- 
sellschaft as a central organization to 
which demands for such credit would 
be brought, and which, with a number 
of such contracts, could negotiate di- 
rectly with large financiers in other coun- 
tries for advances. 

German business is having what the 
monthly bulletin of the Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft calls “a breathing spell.” It rolls 
along at a good pace, troubled still by 
high money rates and a shortage of long 
time capital. Commodity prices have 
been advancing, but the stock market is 
dull. 

Credit demands on the Reichsbank 
have been reduced, but most of the com- 
mercial hanks are still loaned up to the 
limit. Obviously Germany must con- 
tinue to borrow abroad or reduce her 
Operations. In the last four years she 
has borrowed almost 3,000,000,000 
marks abroad and was continuing to 
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borrow at the rate of 375,000,000 marks 
in the first quarter of 1928. The local 
investment market is completely ex- 
hausted. The Disconto-Gesellschaft re 
ports that the supply of investments 
there “far exceeds the demand.” 


FRANCE 


Between December, 1927, and the 
middle of April, 1928, France drew from 
the United States around $110,000,000 
in gold. During the same period she 
imported over $50,000,000 from Eng- 
land. 

Since practically all this has gone into 
the vaults of the Bank of France against 
the time of stabilization, the effect on 
business conditions in France has been 
more sentimental than real. 

Nevertheless, speculators have been 
bidding up prices on the Bourse so 
vigorously that there was a flurry in in- 
terest rates at the end of March. Call 
loans jumped from 2% to 5 per cent. 
















the prestige they deserve. 


Capital Lire 700,000,000.00 


Capital $2,000,000.00 


This was ascribed more to the desire of 
banks to warn the speculators than to a 
real shortage of money. 

For circulation of the Bank of France 
has steadily increased to over 60,000,- 
000,000 francs about the first of April. 
Here is apparent inflation without any 
of the alarm which accompanied much 
less inflation two years ago. 

Poincare, however, has noted it. He 
is reported to be considering another re- 
funding loan to reduce the advances of 
the Bank of France to the government, 
which has caused most of the recent in- 
crease of circulation. The new loan, it 
is said, will amount to 20,000,00,000 
francs, will bear interest at 6 per cent., 
and will be sold at around 88 or 90, 
some time after the elections. 

Business is improving. The specula- 
tive advance in prices, the increase of re- 
ceipts of the French railways, the ad- 
vance of wholesale prices (though retail 
prices are still declining) and the in- 
crease of the foreign trade export balance 
—all point in that direction. 

And by the time this appears in print, 
they will be further stimulated by the 
first arrivals of the 1928 crop of tourists. 


ITALY 


S. Parker Gilbert, agent general for 
reparations, caused all sorts of rumors 
by spending his Easter “vacation” in 
Italy. 

The quotation marks are used because 
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Surplus Lire 520,000,000.00 
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Mr. Gilbert’s vacation seemed to be an 
extremely busy one. He arrived in 
Rome on April 5, spent all of April 6 
touring around the country with Finance 
Minister Volpi, talked to Mussolini on 
April 11, and held other conferences 
with financial officers of the Fascisti gov- 
ernment. 

Newspapers have been inclined to con- 
nect this visit with Mr. Gilbert's recent 
visit to Paris, and to believe that he was 
talking over with the various countries 
interested the possibility of adopting the 
reparations refunding plan described 
earlier in this article. 

It may just as well be, however, that 
his talks were confined to the administra- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, without involv: 
ing any revision of that plan. Both 
France and Italy have a legitimate inter 
est in the smooth working of reparations. 

Not as much improvement in Italian 
business as was expected followed the 
March reduction of the rediscount rate 
of the Bank of Italy. The stock market 
continued active and commodity prices 
stable, but industry also continued dull, 
with the number of men out of work 
around a half a million. 

According to Count Volpi’s stabiliza’ 
tion speech “the bank rate has changed 
its function, a function not fully com 
parable with that exercised in other 
countries and under other circumstances. 
The government is watching the rhythm 
of production and the adjustment ol 
prices, and its action will be based on a 
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consideration of these two main require- 
ments.” 

To further encourage business revival, 
then, the Bank of Italy again reduced its 
rate on April 6, from 6!/2 to 6 per cent. 
No one can charge that the government 
is not doing its share. 


NORWAY 


The tightness in the Norwegian 
money market reported last month, 
which caused an increase in the discount 
rate of the Bank of Norway, has passed 
and the rate was reduced on March 28 
from 6 to 5/2 per cent. 

Almost exactly three weeks later it 
was announced that Norway would re- 
turn to a gold basis on May 1. With 
this announcement the rumor was heard 
that a $50,000,000 credit to the bank 
from the principal central banks would 
probably be set up to protect the krone 
against speculative attacks. 

Norway is the last of the Scandinavian 
countries to return to gold. The an- 
nouncement has been expected for some 
time, for the krone has been appreciating 
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slowly until it was almost at par when 
the announcement was made. 

It is not likely that the actual stabili- 
zation will be followed by such business 
depression as occurred in most other 
countries after a similar action. For 
Norway has already gone through most 
of her deflation. Her budget has been 
balanced, the Bank of Norway has ac- 
cumulated a gold reserve of almost 50 
per cent.; prices have declined from 279 
in 1924 to 166 at the end of 1927. 

The Norwegian stock market is ad- 
vancing and businesses are moderately ac- 
tive. The number of unemployed has 
been falling since the first of the year. 
The political situation is more stable. 

The indications seem to be, then, that 
the return to gold, with its imparting of 
greater confidence and stability to the 
situation, will stimulate rather than dis- 
courage business. 


DENMARK 


Reconstruction of the Landmands- 
bank, for whose debts the government is 
guarantor, continues to be the big finan- 
cial problem of Denmark. 
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It was suggested that the bank be 
divided into two sections, the one liqui- 
dating the bad debts of the bank and the 
other carrying on the current good busi- 
ness. This proposal was rejected. 

Then one heard a rumor that the gov- 
ernment would increase the cigarette tax 
to provide the funds necessary to pay off 
the creditors of the bank and liquidate 
it. This, too, proved to be without 
foundation. 

What has almost been agreed upon is 
this: The capital of the bank, which 
had already been written down, is to be 
wiped completely off the books, with the 
surplus, as lost. That leaves a deficit of 
136,000,000 kroner still to be met. 

A government loan of $55,000,000 
was floated in New York early in April 
at 414 per cent., the proceeds of which 
are to be used to meet this deficit. 

Finally, the government is to provide 
the bank with 50,000,000 kroner of new 
capital. It will hold the shares until 
they can be disposed of to the public at 
par or better. 
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FINLAND 


Finland’s bank statement for 1927, in 
spite of having to write off losses caused 
by inflation of the currency, showed very 
satisfactory increases in profits. 

Thirteen of the twenty commercial 
banks increased their dividends. Four 
paid the same dividend as in 1926. Two 
paid no dividends. More than half of 
the banks paid over 10 per cent., the 
highest being 19 per cent. by the Aktie- 
bolaget Nordiska Foreningsbanken, and 
second, the Kansallis‘Osake-Pankki, with 
18 per cent. 

Nine of the banks increased their 
capital during the year. 

Money is still much in demand in Fin- 
land, so that an even better year is hoped 
for in 1928. The banks are supplying 
more credit to industry, getting the 
funds from increased deposits, reduction 
of their balances held abroad and re 
duction of cash holdings. Very little re 
discounting at the Bank of Finland is 
being done. 
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Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


Oslo (Christiania), Norway 


Founded 1848. Telegraphic address: Kreditkassen 


Bankinc Business or Every 
Norway DescrRiPTION TRANSACTED 
New York Agents: 


The National City Bank of New York, National Bank of Commerce in New York 
and American Exchange Irving Trust Company 





Paid up capital 
and reserve funds 
Kr. 40,000,000. 























POLAND 


The leading commercial banks in 
Poland have also had a good year. The 
dividends declared are as follows: Bank 
of Foreign Trade in Warsaw, Ltd., 8 per 
cent.; the General Credit Bank, Ltd., 
6 per cent.; Warsaw Discount Bank, 10 
per cent.; and the Union Bank of Co- 
operative Societies, 6 per cent. 

Charles S. Dewey, financial adviser to 
the Polish government, explains in his 
first report how these profits were pos- 
sible in a year of reconstruction. There 
is, he says, so great a demand for short 
term credit in Poland that all the banks 
are charging the legal maximum rate of 
12 per cent. 

Even though the rediscount rate of the 
Bank of Poland is 8 per cent., commercial 
rates remain at this high figure because 
most of the demands for commercial 
accommodation require the money for 
longer than three months. Three months 
is the limit of maturity for eligible paper 
for the central bank. Mr. Dewey cites 
the following figures to show how the 
demand has not affected the Bank of 
Poland: 

Dec. 31, 1924 July 30, 1927 
in zlotys in zlotys 
Total short term 
advances by com- 
mercial banks.. 694,400,000 1,829,000,000 
Short term ad- 
vances by the 


Bank of Poland 288,900,000 427,000,000 


Mr. Dewey continues: “Discounts and 
overdrafts at present bear the maximum 
legal rate of 12 per cent., but the small 
merchant who has no banking credit is 
in an even more difficult position. He 
is financed by the wholesaler and pur- 


chases his requirements on open account. 
This type of indebtedness bears an in- 
terest rate varying from 1 to 3 per 
cent. per month, and as the retailer at- 
tempts to pass his costs on to the pur’ 
chaser, prices are maintained at a high 
level and industry stifled . 

“It would appear of paramount im- 
portance if the present situation is to be 
remedied, that a campaign of education 
be undertaken by the banks to bring in- 
dustry into the realization of the neces- 
sity of producing commerical paper 
eligible for rediscount under the statutes 
of the Bank of Poland. 

“The present high rate of interest may 
be productive of temporary profits for 
the banks, but if continued will injure 
the prosperity of the country.” 


SWITZERLAND 


From an article on “Swiss Commercial 
Banks in 1927,” in the current monthly 
bulletin of the Swiss Bank Corporation, 


we take the following figures as to profits 
and dividends: 


Net profits Net profits 


1927 in 1926 in 
Banks Swissfrancs Swiss francs 
Banque Commerciale 
ee 6,520,000 5,476,000 


Banque Federale, 
err Tere 5,873,000 4,724,000 


MN ck oiadoa sss 7,399,000 6,670,000 
Comptoire d’Es- 

compte de Geneve 4,374,000 3,858,000 
Credit Suisse ...... 13,402,000 10,319,000 
S. A. Leu & Cie... 3,887,000 2,987,000 
Societe de Banque 





RE So asacaewas 12,730,000 11,410,000 
Union de Banques 

a CE 6,658,000 6,226,000 

pC ere ee re 60,843,000 51,670,000 
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BANCO DI SICILIA 


TRUST COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE 
487 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: Siciltrust New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Canal 2360 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 


Fulton Street and Rockaway Ave. 
Telephone: Dickens 8070 


Affiliated with BANCO DI SICILIA, PALERMO, ITALY 
COMMERCIAL BANKING BUSINESS 


DISCOUNTS ACCEPTANCES LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Every Description of Banking Business Mail Facilities for Clients 


REPRESENTED IN EVERY BANKING TOWN IN ITALY 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


OFFICERS 
ITALO PALERMO, PRESIDENT 
Pietro Dinnella, Vice President Luigi Scala, Vice President 
Ben. Ingegnieros, Asst. to the Vice Pres. Joseph Lodato, Vice Pres. and Secretary 
Anthony Di Marco, Asst. Secretary Frederic Gerard, Treasurer 
Louis Freiman, Asst. Treasurer 
DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH Di GIORGIO, 
Chairman of the Board 


LOUIS COSTA JOSEPH LODATO 
PIETRO DINNELLA ITALO PALERMO 
A. FACCHETTI GUIGLIA RAFFAELE PIPERNO 
JOHN J. FRESCHI FRANCIS ROMEO 
STEPHEN GUARDINO LUIGI SCALA 


The BANCO DI SICILIA TRUST COMPANY, New York, 
through its affiliation with the BANCO DI SICILIA, head office, 
Palermo, one of the oldest Italian Banks with branches all over 
Italy, is in a position to supply unexcelled facilities and service to 
banks, firms and individuals in their business transactions with Italy. 


MR. ITALO PALERMO, Representative of the Banco di Sicilia in 
New York, will be glad to answer any inquiry from Banks, firms and 
individuals who desire to enter into business relations with Banco 


di Sicilia. 
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BANKING IN FINLAND! 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 





Capital Fmk. - 





(National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 


HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors), Finland 


156 Branches at all important business 
centres in Finland 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Total Assets (31/12’27) Fmk.— - 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 


200,000,000 
203,000,000 
2,648,970,000 








Expressed in percentages of the capital 
stock, and compared with pre-war earn- 
ings, these were as follows: 


Per cent. of profit 





Banks 1927 1926 1913 
Banque Commerciale de 

EE Ee re re 8.68 7.30 9.18 
Banque Federale S.A.... 8.39 9.45 9.62 
Banque Populaire Suisse.. 6,38 6.55 7.59 
Comptoir d’Escompte de 

Se eee eee 2:72. 3.37 11.39 
ee ae ee 10.30 7.93 9.15 
ee gf re 8.64 8.53 8.90 
Societe de Banque Suisse 9.09 9.51 10.42 
Union de Banques Suisses 8.32 8.89 7.32 

PEE. cskexansdwn 8.67 8.24 9.05 


All the banks paid the same dividends 
as last year, except the Banque Com- 
merciale de Bale, which raised its divi- 
dend from 7 to 8 per cent. 


PORTUGAL 


After taking a good deal of trouble to 
get the League of Nations to assist her 
in floating an external loan, Portugal was 
displeased with the recommendations 


made by the special committee appointed 
to supervise the loan, and withdrew her 
request for assistance. 

She is now making efforts to negotiate 
an external loan of $12,000,000 inde- 
pendently. The money is desired to re- 
duce the internal floating debt and to 
make improvements. 

Business is hampered in Portugal by 
tight money and the difficulty of finding 
foreign exchange to pay for imports. 
Even for articles of prime necessity, such 
as cotton, there is not enough exchange. 

It is announced that the Banco Lisboa 
y Ancores has merged with the Banco 
Commercial de Lisboa. 


BULGARIA 


The National Bank of Bulgaria was 
deprived of its power to make mortgage 
loans last December and was made into 
an orthodox central bank—dealing only 
in commercial paper. 

At the same time, a law was drawn up 
to provide for mortgage institutions. 
Under this law, plans are going forward 
to convert the mortgage department of 
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production of the Islands. 


Capital fully paid-up . 
Reserve funds .. . 


The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 


(Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
** 2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoito, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 


Fulgencio Borromeo 
Rafael Moreno 

. M. Browne ....Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
. Garcia 


President 
Vice-President & Secretary 





Cashier 





. Freixas 


Chief Accountant 





. J. Campos 
. Byron Ford 
. M. Garcia 
Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


Manager Iloilo Branch 
Manager Cebu Branch 
Manager Zamboanga Branch 


























the national bank into a separate insti- 
tution. 

According to the London Statist the 
new bank will have capital of 10,000,- 
000 Swiss francs, of which 4,000,000 
francs is to be subscribed by the Bul- 
garian government and domestic inter- 
ests. The balance will be marketed by 
foreign investment houses. 

The new bank will loan on first mort- 
gages repayable in forty-five years or 
less. It may issue boads with these mort- 
gages as security, up to the amount of 
the face value of the mortgages pledged 

provided that amount is not more than 
twenty times its capital and surplus. 
These bonds will bear interest at a rate 
2% per cent. below the rate of the 
mortgages. 

The president of the mortgage bank 
will be nominated by the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment, and the other nine members of 
the board of directors will be elected 
by the stockholders. 

The government will guarantee divi- 
dends on the stock of the mortgage bank 
at the rate of 7 per cent. for the first 
five years. 
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Recent dispatches say that the pre- 
liminary work of organizing the bank is 
almost completed, and that it will be 
opened shortly. 


GREECE 


Sometime in May the new central 
Bank of Greece is expected to open. The 
regulations for the new bank have been 
drawn up in accord with the best prin 
ciples of central banking, and it is called 
by some a “model” central bank. 

The Bank of Greece will take over the 
power of note issue from the National 
Bank of Greece and, at the same time, 
the reserve for the note issue, govern 
ment deposits, bank deposits and state 
debts. In consideration for this transfer, 
the new bank will pay the stockholders 
of the National Bank of Greece for their 
stock at par. The new bank will also 
receive $15,000,000 in cash from the 
government, in repayment of that much 
of the government debt. 

The bank will be privately owned and 
will be managed by a governor,-a deputy 
governor and nine directors, the gow 








BANCO NACIONAL de MEXICO 


Ave. Isabel la Catolica No. 44 


MEXICO, D. F. 
FOUNDED IN 1884 
Cable Address: NACIONAL P. O. Box 14 bis. 


CAPITAL $32,000,000.00 Mexican Gold 


Mexico City Branch 


New York Office 
5 de Mayo 32 


BRANCHES 52 William St. 


Aguascalientes, 
Celaya, Gto. 
Chihuahua, 
Colima, Col, 
Durango, Dgo. 
Guadalajara, Jal. 
Guaymas, Son. 
lrapuato, Gto. 
Leon, Gto. Saltillo, Coah. 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE REPUBLIC OF 

AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 
MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION AND MEXICO CITY 

CLEARING HOUSE 
We issue foreign drafts, Travelers Checks in Mexican silver, payable 
Mexico and on board all railroads, as well as with passenger and freight agents. 
Travelers Letters of Credit, Export and Import Letters of Credit. Mail and Cable 
transfers. A, B. A. Travelers Checks. Our service in the Collection Department is 
unequaled. Our Bank is known for its conservative methods in the handling of 
general banking business. Deposits are carried in Mexican Gold or Silver as well as 
in Dollars and European money. 
WE SOLICIT BUSINESS ON THE STRENGTH OF 44 YEARS OF BANKING 
For inquiries address our Mexico City or our New York Offices. 


Mazatlan, Sin 
Merida, Yuc. 
Monterrey, N. L. 
Morelia, Mich. 
Oaxaca, Oax. 
Orizaba, Ver. 
Pachuca, Hgo. 
Puebla, Pue. 


Ags. San Luis Potosi, 
Tampico, Tamps. 
Toluca, Mex. 
Torreon, Coah. 
Tuxtla Gutierrez, Chis. 
Veracruz, Ver. 
Villahermosa, Tab. 
Zacatecas, Zac. 
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ernor to be acceptable to the govern- 
ment and to serve for five years, as will 


also the deputy governor. The Minister 
of Finance may nominate a commissioner 
to attend board meetings, but not to 
vote. 

Advances to the state are limited to 
400,000,000 drachmas. Other advances 
will be made by the bank to customers 
on eligible paper, as with other central 
banks, it being necessary to keep a re- 
serve of 40 per cent. against such ad- 
vances and note issues. The reserve may 
be in gold or gold exchange. 

On the day when the new Bank of 
Greece opens its doors, the government 
will publish a decree stabilizing the 
drachma at around its present value, and 
making it redeemable in gold at that 
figure. 

Anticipating the restoration of stable 
finance in Greece, a corporation has been 
chartered in England as the British- 
French Discount Bank, Ltd., which will 
open a bank in Athens. This new bank 
is sponsored by the Westminster Bank, 
Ltd. of London., the Banque de Paris 


et des Pays Bas, of Paris, and the Otto- 
man Bank. 

It is said, also that the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana is planning to open a 
branch in Athens. 


CHILE 


Legal reserves against demand deposits 
have been reduced from 20 per cent. to 
15 per cent., and for time deposits from 
8 to 6 per cent. by a new law passed by 
the Chilean Congress. 

Banks which reduce their reserves in 
accordance with the new requirements, 
however, must agree not to charge more 
than 2'4 per cent. above the rediscount 
rate of the Banco Central de Chile for 
ninety-day loans. Banks outside of San- 
tiago and Valparaiso may charge 3/2 
per cent. over the rediscount rate. 

The 20 per cent. law was passed when 
the Chilean banks had a comparatively 
small amount of liquid paper in their 
portfolios, and therefore needed large 
reserves. Now that they have learned to 
invest in liquid paper, the reserves have 
been reduced, attaching the provision 
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Subscribed Capital . e 


Branches: 


§ Head Office: 


Telegrains: 
Telegrain ( Branches: 





ISTITUTO ITALIANO DI CREDITO MARITTIMO 


Paid-up Capital and Reserves c= 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 


ALBENGA, ANCONA, BOLOGNA, CASERTA, CHIAVARI, FLORENCE, GENOA, 
LEGHORN, MILAN, NAPLES, NOVI PIEMONTE, PADUA, PESCAKA, ROME, SAN REMO, 
VENICE, VIAREGGIO, ZURICH (SWITZERLAND) 
CREDIMAREDIREZ, Rome. 

CREDIMARE. 


EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
Representative Office: NEW YORK, 120 Broadway (Equitable Building) 


- Lire 150,000,000.00 
134,081,509.23 








about ninety-day loans to be sure that 
the banks who have the lower reserve 
will have the bulk of their funds in re- 
discountable paper. 

In the United States we have seen re- 
peated efforts of bankers to agree to- 
gether to reduce the amount of interest 
paid depositors. In Chile, on the con- 
trary, the banks seem anxious to. pay 
high interest. For some time the Minister 
of Finance has been trying to persuade 
the banks to reduce the amount paid 
for time deposits. Failing, he went to 
Congress, which passed a law authoriz- 
ing the Banco Central de Chile and the 
Superintendent of Banking to fix the 
rates which banks may pay on time de- 
posits. 

Finally, it has been specified legally 
that bearer bonds delivered to a bank as 
security are legally pledged by delivery: 
that documents to order can be pledged 
by indorsement; that documents so 
pledged are a guarantee to the bank for 
all obligations, direct or indirect, which 
the owner has to the bank; and that in 
case of default such collateral can be 
sold at auction or on the stock exchange 
in Santiago or Valparaiso, seven days 
after judicial notice has been given to 
the debtor. Briefly, Chilean laws have 
been made similar to the United States 
in the matter of pledged securities. 


MEXICO 


The dispute over the Mexican oil laws 
has at last been settled satisfactorily. 
Last November the Mexican Supreme 
Court decided that the regulation which 
limited the title of American oil rights 
to fifty years was unconstitutional. 
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The new regulations, therefore, specify 
that confirmation of these titles must be 
applied for before January 11, 1929, and 
such confirmations will be “issued with- 
out time limitation and shall operate as 
recognition of rights acquired which 
shall continue in force.” 

As nearly as is possible, everybody 
concerned seems to be satisfied by the 
new regulations, which have been ac: 
cepted by the State Department at 
Washington. 

Mexico has also decided to redeem the 
postal money orders issued during the 
regime of General Huerta. Those who 
have waited since 1913 for this may now 
get their money back, though if their 
orders exceed 100 pesos they must take 
payment in certificates, the payment of 
which is spread over five years. 

Taxes paid in Mexico in foreign 
money will in the future be accepted at 
rates fixed by the Mexican Finance 
Minister, by a recent decree of President 
Calles. 

On or before the fifteenth of March, 
June, September and December, the 
Minister will publish the equivalent in 
Mexican pesos of the coins of the 
various countries. These equivalents will 
be used in the three months beginning 
on the first days of April, July, October 
and January, for the conversion of all 
taxes paid in foreign money. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Surplus earned by the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank now stands at 5,058,138 
pesos, or over 50 per cent. of capital. 
In addition, the bank has replaced the 
reserve against its circulating notes, and 
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BANKERS INVITED 





FOREIGN BANKS ARE INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
Ov close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best pcesition to serve you. 


S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 

















has repaid the government the amount 
advanced for that purpose. 

With the remainder, it made a first 
payment of 99,414, pesos on the capital 
and surplus which was surrendered by 
the government and written off during 
the reconstruction of the bank. 

In the future, three-fourths of the net 
profits of the bank will go to the Philip- 
pine treasury, to repay the losses as- 
sumed by the government, until these are 
complctely paid off. 


NICARAGUA 


President Diaz made an attempt to sell 
the majority of the stock of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua, the sole bank of 
issue of the country, to American 
bankers late last March, according to a 
newspaper dispatch. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ROFIT of the Kansallis‘Osake-Pankki 

(National Joint Stock Bank), Helsing- 

fors, Finland, for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1927, amounted to Fmk. 44,- 
703,976, to which has been added Fmk. 5,- 
446,554 brought forward from the previous 
year, making a total of Fmk. 50,150,531 to 
be disposed of as follows: 


To dividend to holders of old 
shares of 18 per cent. ..Fmk. 27,000,000 
To dividend to holders of new 
shares of 6 per cent. ........ 3,000,000 
To be transferred to special re- 
serve fund 
To be transferred to F. K. Ny- 


dom fund 


10,000,000 


He fears that if the Liberals win the 
coming election, the bank may be looted. 
Restoring it to American control would 
prevent this and would also keep Nica- 
raguan politics out of the management 
of the bank. 

The American bankers, however, 
feared to meddle further with Nica- 
raguan finances without the approval of 
the State Department, which was not 
obtained. 

Nicaragua is at the present time seek- 
ing a loan of around $12,000,000 or 
more, to consolidate its present internal 
and external debt and to build roads. 
It has asked that the United States send 
an observer to see whether such a loan 
is desirable and how large it should be. 
The probability is, however, that action 
will be deferred until after the election 
in October. 


BANKING NOTES 


To be set aside for support of 
undertakings and _ institutions 
of public utility at the discre- 
tion of the board of directors 
and the supervisory board .... 

To be carried forward to next ac- 


500,000 
9,250,531 


Capital of the bank is Fmk. 200,000,000, 
reserve funds Fmk. 183,434,694, deposits 
Fmk. 2,053,293,620 and total resources Fmk. 
2,648,970,017. 


AFTER writing off debts to the amount of 
Kr. 5,840,298 from the profits of the year, 
the profit of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktie- 
bolaget, Gotesburg, for the year ended De- 
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When i in Sone do as Romans do. 


F a transaction were to be consummated in New 
York, would not a sense of prudence dictate that 
none but a strong New York institution be selected as 


In the handling of collections on this Island none 
but a thoroughly competent and strong organization 
with an intimate knowledge of local laws and customs 
can protect your interests. 


We cordially invite the use of our Collection 


BANCO DE PONCE. 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS, over $1,315,000.00 
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cember 31, 1927, amounted to Kr. 10,604,- 
891. To this amount has been added the 
balance brought forward from 1926, Kr. 1,- 
187,946, making a total of Kr. 11,792,838 to 
be disposed of as follows: 


To reserve for taxes ......... Kr. 1,200,000 
To dividend of Kr. 15 per share 

on 614,000 shares ........... 9,210,000 
To balance carried forward to next 

CN ee re ae eee 1,382,838 


Directors’ report of the Punjab National 
Bank, Limited, Lahore, for the half-year 
ended February 26, 1928, showed net profit 
for the period of Rs. 2,84,777, to which has 
been added Rs. 38,665 brought forward from 
the previous half-year making available for 
distribution Rs. 3,23,443. This has been 
disposed of as follows: 


To final dividend at 10 per cent. 


per annum (making 12% per 
CEM: TOF. CHE VERE) 6. 50:00:05 Rs. 1,53,383 
To transfer to reserve fund ...... 1,28,836 


To carry forward to next account. 


Net profit for the year of the Internationale 
Bank Te Amsterdam, according to the profit 
and loss account of December 31, 1927, 
amounted to f. 2,265,803, including f. 107,- 
884 brought forward from the previous year. 
This has been divided as follows: 

ae ee ere f. 1,000,000 
To dividend of 6 per cent. to 


COT EOE POC Oe 960,000 
TO Gres “GOES ig bcs cieviis ass 86,880 
To remunerations under article 25 

Ce Be ONS | 6 h-6,050-500%00. 114,212 
To carry forward to next account 104,711 


Capital of the bank is f. 16,000,000, re- 
serve f. 3,000,000 and total resources 
f. 131,020,363. 


BALANCE sheet of the Bank of East Asia, Ltd., 
Hongkong, as of December 31, 1927, shows 
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paid up capital of $5,000,000, reserve fund 
of $1,200,000, current and other accounts of 
$9,520,791 and total resources of $17,992, 
734. Net profit for the year is $424,539, 
which, with $298,782 brought forward from 
the previous year, makes a total of $723,322. 


Net profits of the Eastern Bank, Limited, 
London, for the year ended December 31, 
1927, amounted to £160,351, after providing 
for contingencies and including the balance 
brought forward from the previous year. An 
interim dividend of 4s per share was paid in 
October, absorbing £40,000. 

The directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 5s per share, less income tax and 
propose to add £25,000 to the reserve fund, 
making it £425,000, and to write £5000 off 
premises account, leaving a balance of £40,- 
351 to be carried forward to the next ac 
count. 

Paid up capital of the bank is £1,000, 
000, current accounts £6,201,583 and total 
resources £11,801,668. 


BALANCE sheet of the Credit Suisse, Zurich, 
as of December 31, 1927, shows capital of 
Fr. 130,000,000, reserve fund of Fr. 43,000, 
000, current accounts of Fr. 288,002,500 
and total resources of Fr. 1,148,984,523. 
Since February 1, the report says, the share 
capital has been raised to Fr. 150,000,000, 
fully paid. 


Net profit of the National Bank of India, 
Limited, London, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, amounted to £541,098, after 
providing for all bad and doubtful debts. To 
this has been added £255,400 brought for- 
ward from the previous account, making a 
total of £796,499. 

An ad interim dividend at the rate of 20 
per cent. per annum was paid in September, 
amounting to £200,000. The directors now 
recommend the following distribution: 
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Capital Fully Paid In . ‘ 





BANCO ALEMAN-ANTIOQUENO 


MEDELLIN, Colombia, S. A. 
Established 1912 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1927 : 


$5,000,000 
Reserves and Undivided Profits $1,698,000 


Branches: Armenia (Caldas), Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, 
Cali, Honda; Bremen (Germany). 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


$10,098,000 
$23,551,000 


Deposits . ° 
Total Resources 











To final dividend at 20 per cent. 


OOF AOROM oo. sss sinccscdionss £200,000 
To write off house property ac- 

Me. oo beh ee nae & 30,000 
ee ee ee ere 50,000 
To officers’ pension fund ........ 40,000 


To carry forward to next account.. 276,499 

The bank's paid in capital is £2,000,000, 
reserve fund £2,900,000, current, deposit and 
other accounts and provision for bad and 
doubtful debts and contingencies £33,655,- 
120, total resources £41,489,781. 


THE Aktiebolaget Unionbanken, Helsingfors, 
in its report for the year 1927, shows net 
profit for the year of Fmks. 14,389,055, 
which, minus Fmks. 140,835, bonuses to the 
supervisory board, plus Fmks. 1,904,468 
brought forward from the previous year, 
makes a total of Fmks. 16,152,688 available 
for distribution. This it is proposed to dis- 
tribute as follows: 
To dividend of 11 marks per 

NE oe cbc eats Fmks. 11,000,000 
70 wenetve feed c..5s occcsecus 3,500,000 
To carry forward to next account 1,652,688 


Report of the Anglo-International Bank 
Limited, London, for the fifteen months ended 
December 31, 1927, shows profits for the 
period of £80,448, from which it is pro- 
posed to write off preliminary expenses 
amounting to £28,000, leaving a balance to 
be carried forward of £52,448. 

_ The period has been one of reorganization, 
since the combining of the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank, Ltd., and the British Trade Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., into the Anglo-International Bank 
Limited in September, 1926. 

Paid up capital of the bank is £1,960,- 
008, current, deposit and other accounts £4,- 
219,022 and total resources £8,896,773. 


AFTER providing for all bad and doubtful 
debts and allowing for rebate, interest and 
all expenses, the net profit of the Bank of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, for the year ended Feb- 
Tuary 29, 1928, amounted to £372,335. To 
this has been added £153,466 brought for- 
ward rom the previous year, making a sum 
of £525 801 to be disposed of as follows: 


Oe I TE nok. covet dancing £125,000 
To reduction of bank premises and 
heritable properties accounts ... 30,000 


To payment of half-yearly dividend 

at the rate of 16 per cent. per an- 

ee eee 96,000 
To final dividend at the rate of 18 

per cent. per annum, less income 

RE cnttweeketetenterwaeawne'a 108,000 
To carry forward to next account .. 166,801 


Balance sheet of the institution as of the 
same date gives paid up capital as £1,500,- 
000, reserve fund £1,757,500, deposits £30,- 
984,420 and total resources £39,039,656. 


Report of the directors of the National Bank 
of Egypt, Cairo, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, shows gross profits for the 
year of £1,132,216, after providing for de- 
preciation on the bank’s buildings and fur- 
niture, for rebate of discount and doubtful 
debts. After subtracting the directors’ fees 
and current expenses there remains £614,- 
099. From this has been paid a dividend of 
4 per cent. on the share capital, leaving £494,- 
099, to which has been added £206,072 
brought forward from the previous year. This 
sum has been distributed as* follows: 
To special reserve for contingencies. £100,000 
To payment of additional dividend 

of 13 per cent. on share capital .. 390 000 
To carry forward to next account .. 210,172 

The bank’s paid in capital is £3,000,000, 
current, deposit and other accounts £16,- 
912,838 and total resources £42,305,831. 


Net profit of the Union Bank of Switzer- 
land for the year ended December 31, 1927, 
amounted to fr. 7,548,233, including the sum 
of fr. 890,717 brought forward from the 
previous account. After taking from this 
sum a dividend of 5 per cent. on the capi- 
tal of fr. 70,000,000 and fr. 125,000 for the 
board of administration and the local com- 
mittees, the remainder will be disposed of as 
follows: 


ee WOE TOE. bos kee ck vans fr. 1,500,000 
To payment of an extra dividend 
TS er RS bk enwasicn bess 1,400,000 


To carry forward to next account 1,023,233 
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Capital Authorized. 
Capital Paid-up ‘ " ‘ 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


of Banking Business in connection with the East 


the half year amountsto £1. 





THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED - 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent: BANK OF .MONTREAL 


BANKERS:—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 
The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and conducts every description 


Fixed Deposit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provided interest for 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 


° . ‘ . , - £3,000,000 
‘ ° ‘ . £1,050,000 
° , ° - £1,512,884 














W. E. WELLs has been appointed managing 
director of the Anglo-South American Bank, 
Ltd., according to word received by Norman 
C. Stenning, president of the Anglo-South 
American Trust Company, the New York 
agent of the first-named institution. Mr. 
Wells has been general manager of the 
bank’s headquarters in London since 1919 





W. E. WELLS 


Recently appointed managing director 
the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


and has been in the bank's service for 
twenty-eight years. In Chile, where he was 
stationed for twenty years, Mr. Wells 
achieved a reputation as one of the fore- 
most authorities on nitrates. 

Mr. Wells succeeds R. J. Hose, who will 
remain as chairman of the board of directors. 
He has been actively connected with the 
bank’s management for thirty-two years. 

The Anglo-South American Bank has fifty- 
six branches in Argentina, Brazil and Chile, 


Tig 


as well as elsewhere in South and Central 
America, England, France and Spain 


NeT profits of the Commercial and Indus 
trial Bank, Prague, for the year 1927 total 
Ke. 25,694,813, including Kc. 2,489,964 
brought forward from the previous account 
Of this amount 5 per cent. has been al 
lotted to the general reserve, leaving a bal 
ance of Kc. 24,534,523 to be disposed of as 
follows: 
To dividend of 5 per cent -Ke. 6,000,000 
To reserve fund for pensions 2,000,000 
To tantiemes to board of directors 1,404,455 
To special fund for covering losses 

on claims against debtors on cur- 

CORE DOE occ ccctsecncacs 6,000,000 
To additional dividend ......... 6,000,000 
To carry forward to next account 3,130,067 


A DIVIDEND of 11 per cent. on the capital 
stock was voted by the stockholders of the 
Commerz-und Privat-Bank Aktiengesellschaft, 
Germany, at the annual meeting held April 
17. The capital of the bank was increased 
during the early part of 1927 from 42,000,- 
000 Reichsmarks to R. M. 60,000,000. 

The bank’s balance sheet for the year 1927 
shows several new high records, especially in 
regard to net profits for the year, total assets 
and annual business turnover. 

The total assets of the bank as of December 
31, 1927, were R. M. 1,267,488,635 against 
R. M. 902,452,450 as of December 31, 1926, 
this being the first time the assets exceeded 
the billion mark. The total turnover for 
1927, R. M. 103,922,509,382, also passed 
the hundred-billion mark for the first time 
and compares with R. M. 85,690,099,555 for 
1926. The amounts due to creditors in 
creased from R. M. 789,168,627 to 1,107, 
759,244. The net earnings in 1927 amounted 
to R. M. 10,208,467 as against R. M. 8,049, 
687 of the previous year. 

F. H. Neuervourg, well: known in Ameri 
can financial circles, was appointed a manag’ 
ing director of the Commerz-und Privat-Bank 
Aktiengesellschait. Other directors elected 
were C. Goetz and L. Berliner. 
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1839—1928 
Banking in the Levant 


HE Ionian Bank Limited since its establishment 88 
years ago has always been an important factor in the 
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economic development of the Levant. 


The Organization of this British Bank is at the dis- 
posal of American Banks interested in trade and finance 


in the Near East. 


IONIAN BANK LIMITED 


Heap Orrice—Lonpbon 
Total Resources over £6,500,000 


GREECE TURKEY 


120 Broadway 


Representative for the U. S. A. 


R. C. CARIDIA 
Telephone Rector 5423 


UA A 


EGYPT CYPRUS 





New York City 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


ness generally in fairly satisfactory 

condition, both wholesale and re- 
tail,” says the business summary of the 
Bank of Montreal for March 23, “and 
with confidence still prevailing that the 
immediate future will not be marked by 
any recession. Price variations continue 
within narrow limits, and this in itself 
is helpful to business. There is still a 
large store of wheat to come forward 
from the Western Provinces at the 
opening of navigation, giving a favor- 
able outlook for lake shipping. Car 
loadings for the week ending March 
10 were slightly less than in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, but the 
cumulative total this year is still in 
advance of the movement for similar 
periods in 1927 and 1926, the gain being 
due in substantial measure to a larger 
grain movement since January 1. The 
lumber trade cannot be said to have im- 
proved in volume. Miscellaneous mer- 


[ve approach of spring finds busi- 


chandise has moved in larger quantity.” 


“The leading industries continue to 
increase their operations,” according to 
the April 1 letter of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Toronto, “and it is 
apparent that the business situation is 
at least as favorable as at this time last 
year, when conditions were regarded 
as among the best ever experienced. 
Production of steel in February was 
much higher than in January. This 
brought the output for the first two 
months of the current year to a total 
about 60 per cent. above that of the 
corresponding period of 1927, and 
there are still large orders to fill before 
the usual seasonal curtailment occurs. 
Automobile production has increased 
rapidly until the factories are working 
close to capacity, and further improve- 
ment in this industry is looked for. The 
newsprint mills sold about 60,000 tons 
more in January and February than in 
the first two months of 1927, and manu- 
facturers of pulp have also increased 
their sales... . 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 





BANQUE DE COMMERCE 


Societe Anonyme 


ANTWERP 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. 
Information on Investments in high class Belgian Securities. 


Capital Subscribed . Frs. 60.000.000 a Oe mee — 
Capital Paid Up .  Frs. 35.000.000 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Reserve . . .. 


Frs. 13.500.000 
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AT ALL BANKING POINTS 





BETTER LUMBER PROSPECTS 


“The western lumbermen have slight: 
ly better prospects. Marked activity 
continues in construction both in Canada 
and the United States, a noteworthy 
feature in the latter country being the 
extensive program in most of the 
western states, where business conditions 
have improved as a result of a favorable 
harvest in 1927. Japan, another im- 
portant market for British Columbia 
lumber, is now regarded as able to 
undertake building projects held in 
abeyance last year when the financial 
crisis was most acute. Despite unfavor- 
able agricultural conditions in Australia 
a large building program is forecast 
there, though large stocks are reported 
to be on hand. New Zealand is 
prosperous and will probably purchase 
more lumber than in 1927. The En- 
glish market is stiil reported to be dull, 
because of large stocks of north Euro- 
pean lumber and a decline in house 
building, but improved industrial con- 
ditions may bring about a greater de- 
mand. Lumbermen operating in the 
northern districts of eastern Canada 
have experienced difficulty in logging 
owing to very deep snow, and the out- 
put in Ontario and Quebec is almost 
certain to be smaller than in the preced- 
ing season. Much higher prices are 
anticipated in some quarters, but it 
should not be overlooked that in British 
Columbia, where logging is practically 


an all-year-round occupation, produc- 
tion can be quickly increased. The 
productive capacity of the lumber in- 
dustry is still in excess of the require: 
ments of the market and the period of 
readjustment is not yet ended.” 


INCREASE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


There were somewhat notable ex: 
tensions in foreign trade during Febru- 
ary, the Bank of Montreal’s letter says, 
“imports rising $11,200,000 and exports 
$10,000,000, these figures indicating the 
general satisfactory condition of do 
mestic trade, on the one hand, and the 
large reserve of deferred shipments of 
grain, on the other. In the eleven 
months ending February 28 the total 
trade of Canada was $43,000,000 
greater in value than in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year; it is to 
be noted, however, that this increase 
occurred entirely in imports, which rose 
$68,000,000, while exports fell off $25, 
000,000. There remains, however, a 
substantial favorable balance of trade.” 


ROYAL BANK STATEMENT 


The February 29 statement of con 
dition of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, shows paid up capital of 
$30,000,000, reserve fund of the same 
amount, undivided profits of $1,809,831, 
deposits of $672,291,988 and total re 
sources of $848,168,914. 
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NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 
A COURSE IN EXPORTING 


nation at the National Foreign 

Trade convention held in Houston, 
Texas, on April 25, 26 and 27. One 
whole session was devoted to Latin 
American trade and frequent references 
were made to it in the other addresses. 

There was a preponderance of Latin 
American delegates among those present 

coming from Chile, Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela 
and other Latin American countries. 
The number of Latin American speakers 
on the program was also larger than 
usual—including the Chilean Ambas- 
sador to the United States, the Cuban 
Ambassador to the United States, and 
the president of the Mexican banking 
firm of Mayo y Cia. 

Other portions of the world, however, 
were not wanting in representation, 
though the Latin American delegates 
outnumbered the others. There were 
delegates from China, Japan, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, the Irish Free 
State, the Union of South Africa, New 
Zealand, French Indo-China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Canada, Spain, Greece and the 
Soviet Republic. 

In all, twenty foreign countries and 
thirty states of the union were rep- 
resented. 


ATIN America was the featured 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


The program was no_ haphazard 
gathering together of famous authorities 
on various subjects related to foreign 
trade. It was a carefully planned, short 
but thorough course in exporting. It 
included practically every step that a 
manufacturer must take when he de- 
cides to start exporting his product, 
from the initial survey of the market 
to the delivery of the goods. That done, 
the relation of the individual exporter 
to world export trade, his relation to 
the government, the merchant marine 
and world problems were also con- 
sidered. 

E. P. Thomas, president United States 


Steel Products Company, began it, with 
a glance at “The Foreign Trade Out- 
look,” describing how American foreign 
trade is steadily—though slowly—grow- 
ing, due to the stimulus of our loans. 
If this trade is to be maintained at 
its present volume, such loans must 
ccntinue for some time, until America 
gradually builds up a large import 
balance. Already, considering invisible 
items, the United States has an import 
balance. This must grow as time goes 





James A. FARRELL 
President the United States Steel 
Corporation and chairman the National 

Foreign Trade Council 


on. But as it grows, our export trade 
can grow with it. A balance can be 
achieved by large imports as well as by 
small exports. 

Most of the future foreign invest- 
ments of the United States, however, 
should go to develop the vast resources 
of Latin America. “All experience has 
proved that such development does not 
injure nor restrict the trade of European 
nations, which are under the most urgent 
715 
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necessity of increasing their exports, but, 
on the contrary, the development of the 
resources of Latin America will enor- 
mously increase the consumptive power 
of the countries to the south of us 
and, while creating demand for our 
goods, will contribute to general world 
prosperity by furnishing additional and 
profitable outlets for the products of 
Europe.” 


ANALYZING AN EXPORT MARKET 


The first step in building an export 
business is, naturally, analysis of the 
proposed market. “Preparatory Market 
Analysis” was outlined by C. M. Peter, 
export manager of the Black and Decker 
Manufacturing Company, Towson, Md. 

Having decided that he wants to 
enter the export field permanently (for 
sporadic efforts are futile) a manufac- 
turer should first study the laws, regula- 
tions, ocean freight rates, customs re- 
quirements and consular documents of 
the country to which he is considering 
exporting. This study. will determine 


‘ie 
16 


whether it is worth while to send a 
representative to the market in question, 
to make a survey and establish distribu- 
tors. 

Such a survey will include a con- 
sideration of the size of the country, its 
language and currency, population and 
purchasing power, principal cities and 
ports, geographical and climatic condi- 
tions and seasons, industries, local com- 
petition, foreign competition, trade 
barriers, channels of distribution and 
marketing methods, shipping facilities, 
interior transportation, marking and 
packing regulations, customs regulations 
and duties, trade marks and patents, 
price control and advertising. 

If a representative is too expensive, 
this information can frequently be 
obtained from the Department of Com’ 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, or from one of the various 
trade associations interested in foreign 
trade. But from some source this in 
formation must be had, if a rational 
decision is to be made as to whether or 
not to enter the foreign market. 
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SALES ACROSS THE SEA 


The next job is to work out the sales 
program. Henry H. Morse, vice-presi- 
dent Florence Stove Company, Boston, 
Mass., took up tl. discussion at this 
point, describing the “Merchandising 
Methods” to use abroad. 

Often, he said, it is necessary to make 
minor modifications in a local product 
before it is marketed in other countries. 
For the requirements for even the 
simplest commodities differ from country 
to country. The change need not be 
great, but it should conform to foreign 
demand in the important particulars. 

Next, the manufacturer must figure 
the cost and fix his export selling price 
—including all discounts in that price. 

Then comes the problem of the actual 
marketing. Shall it be done through 
resident representatives, branches or 
traveling salesmen? There can be no 
definite answer. 

“With your product, in one country 
a branch house may be a necessity. A 
branch house means a big overhead and 
can only be justified by big volume. A 
resident agent is a middleman and may 
add to the retail price. An importing 
retailer is good if he is big enough so 
you are satisfied with his business. . . . 
A commission house is good if it is in 
touch with buyers abroad who want 
your goods and if your line does not 
require servicing by skilled men. 

“The method of selling varies with 
the merchandise and with the market. 
One does not pursue the same policy in 
France as in England.” 

Advertising for trade in other coun- 
tries is the same as advertising in the 
United States. But do not “run any 
advertising in any distributor's country 
unless it is satisfactory to him.” He 
should be heeded when he says methods 
and copy are not good. 

In short, sales effort should be the 
same in foreign countries as in the 
United States, with few modifications. 


KEEPING DISTRIBUTORS SATISFIED 


Then the sales force must be built 
up and its rights considered in order 
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to get the best results, said G. R. 
Parker, president of Parker, Peebles and 
Knox, in his paper on “Co-operation 
with Distributors and Agents.” 

For one thing, prices and discounts 
must be so regulated as to protect the 
different classes of buyers. Where the 
company has a representative, direct 
sales must be turned over to him, else 
he will lose confidence in the firm. 

Again, the manufacturer must be 
careful to adhere to promises of ship- 
ment, when he makes them. If he sends 
samples to a distant market, he should 
allow time for orders to get back before 
discontinuing the line. He should give 
ample warning to his distributors of 
price changes, particularly advances. 
He should, if possible, give them the 
advantage of price declines. 

As a general rule, he should regard 
and treat his foreign distributors just 
as if they were salesmen traveling out 
of the home office. 
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DELIVERING THE GOODS 


Second only to selling the products 
and getting paid for them is the neces- 


sity to pack them properly so that they 
will arrive in proper condition, said 





© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 


O. K. Davis 


National Foreign Trade 
Council. 


Secretary 


Paul L. Grady, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association of ‘Wooden 
Box Manufacturers, Chicago, IIl., in 
discussing “Packing for Export.” 
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Good packing, he said, costs no more 
than poor packing. It is cheaper. Poor 
packing not only is expensive, it loses 
customers for the man who does it, and 
for all exporters selling in the market to 
which it is sent. 

The good container will have the 
following qualities: 

1. It must be adequate to protect 
against damage from handling, which 
includes reasonable assurance from punc- 
ture. 

2. It must be of such construction as 
to discourage pilfering. 

3. It must offer protection against 
climatic changes and adverse weather 
conditions. 

4. It must obtain the best rate of 
freight and insurance for the article 
shipped. 

5. It must comply with the import 
regulations of the country of destina- 
tion. 

6. Its cost must be reasonable. 


USE AMERICAN MARINE INSURANCE 


In speaking for the use of American 
“Marine Insurance” by American ex’ 
porters, J. B. Levison, president of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, Calif., described the com: 
plete system of inspection, surveying, 
and settling which has been built up 
for this work. . 

“An American shipowner,” he said, 
“is enabled to obtain American marine 
insurance, other than in a few rare 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 
STOCKHOLM 


Branches 
In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 
Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 
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instances, under conditions and on 
terms which will compare favorably 
with those at the disposal of the foreign 
shipowner, and 

“Secondly, the American merchant 
engaged in foreign commerce can se- 
cure, as a rule, from American under- 
writers complete coverage on his foreign 
business, likewise at rates and under 
conditions which will compare favorably 
with those enjoyed by his foreign com- 
petitors.”” 


OUR BEST MARKET 


Having surveyed the market, then, 
having drawn up a sales campaign, 
found distributors, arranged for the 
proper packing and insurance of the 
article to be exported, one thing remains 
to be done; that is, decide which is the 
best foreign market in which to push it. 

There is no doubt on this point in 
the mind of Walter Parker, economist 
of Fenner and Beane, New York and 
New Orleans. “The Trade Promise of 
the New World” is undoubtedly in 
Lat'n America. 


The United States, he said, has all 
the money, talent, and machinery neces- 
sary to develop the resources of Latin 
America, and, more important, the 
United States is ready and willing to 
consume, in ever-increasing volume, the 
surplus products which Latin America 
will have to send out. 

In order to develop our trade with 
Latin America, however, here are some 
things that the United States should do: 

Build an All-American highway from 
the United States through Mexico, 
Central America and South America, 
helping the smaller nations by subsidies, 
if necessary. 

Develop port-to-port transportation in 
Latin America and the whole of the 
United States, subsidizing these steam- 
ship lines if necessary. 

Institute air mail service between the 
trade centers in Latin America, each 
with the other, and all with the United 
States and the mail service between the 
United States and Europe. 

Establish schools and still more schools 
in the United States for foreign service, 
particularly Latin American service. 
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YOUR SOUTH AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS 


With special foreign trade 
facilities, we are ready to solve 
your banking problems in Ecuador. 


Confidential information on local 
firms furnished on request. 


Collection of clean and docu- 
mentary drafts. 


Cable Transfers. 


PRESTIGE—EXPERIENCE—ACTIVITY 


Banco de Descuento 


Guayaquil Ecuador 
South America 


* Just the Bank You Need ” 























“There has never been in the history 
of the world,” he concluded, “so favor- 
able an opportunity for reciprocal 
profitable trade relations as now exists 
between Latin America and the United 
States, and we can well afford the cost 
in money and time required to develop 
those relations.” 


MUTUALLY PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


Dr. W. M. Skinner, of the University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash., con- 
sidering “Our Imports from Latin 
America, Their Significance and Their 
Relation to Our Export Problems,” 
backed up this statement of Mr. 
Parker's with figures. 

He showed how the countries in Latin 
America from whom we import most 
are the same ones to which we export 
most, and vice versa. This is because 
we draw from the Latin American 
countries almost exclusively crude mate- 
rials and non-competing foodstuffs. In 


return we send, and will continue to 
send, them manufactured goods, for they 
have no considerable deposits of coal, 
the mineral so essential for industrial 
development. 

Since such complementary trade is 
mutually desirable, attractive and profit- 
able “it behooves us to concentrate with 
intensified effort on two world regions, 
one wholly and the other in part at 
least in the Pacific area: On the Orient, 
our most promising market and source 
of supplies of the future, where our 
trade has been keeping consistently far 
ahead of pre-war levels. ... . ; and on 
the Latin American countries, where 
golden opportunities of mutually profit: 
able trade relations beckon to us.” 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT CAN DO 


Coming now to the larger problems 
of foreign trade, one of the important 
problems, according to Norman F. Titus, 
chief of the transportation division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, is the development of an 
American merchant marine, by Govern- 
ment subsidy if necessary. 

This is possible, he contended, in spite 
of the fact that American ships cost 
more to build, to man, and to insure— 
it can be done, nevertheless, “by the 
introduction into American shipping of 
those same principles of  efhciency, 
economy and scientific management that 
are now standard practise in industry 
generally.” 

Meanwhile, said William R. Castle, 
Assistant Secretary of State, the 
“Government stands back of every legiti- 
mate business venture in the foreign 
field, and is determined that every such 
venture shall have a fair field and no 
favor.” 


MAKING IT EASIER FOR IMPORTERS 


While all these efforts are being made 
to increase export trade, it must not be 
forgotten, said George C. Davis, customs 
adviser to the National Council of 
American Importers and Traders, Inc., 
New York, in discussing “Foreign Trade 
Aspects of the Tariff,” that an export 
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ing nation must also import if it is to 
continue exporting. 

To be fair in this matter of importing, 
a number of changes in the Customs 
Administrative Law are necessary. For 
example: 

A more simple method of declaring 
the value of imports should be set up. 

The rule requiring that products be 
marked with the name of the country 
of origin should be made more flexible, 
or should be administered by an ad- 
ministrative board instead of by the 
rigid interpretation of the courts. 

The duty on packing charges should 
be removed; it is a useless nuisance. 

The anti-dumping provisions should 
be modified to a more reasonable and 
liberal basis. 

The inspection of the books of manu- 
facturers abroad, to determine costs of 
production, should be discontinued. 

The time allowed for the distribution 
of samples and catalogs should be ex- 
tended. 

For “unless the tariff act provides an 
administrative act which is reasonably 
and sufficiently broad to come within 
the purviews of everyday business 
common sense, certain features may be- 


come prohibitive, and we must expect 
retaliatory measures by the countries to 
whom we export.” 

The chairman of the council, James 
A. Farrell, closed the convention with 
an optimistic address on “Foreign Trade 
Progress,” the thought of which is 
summed up in the closing paragraphs 
of the address: 

“We have learned from experience 
and observation that trade begets trade. 
We have noted that if two nations 
merely trade with each other, that trade 
is often neither as profitable nor as bene- 
ficial as if the same exchange occurred 
through other countries as well. We 
know that it is not a mere coincidence 
that those nations which display the 
greatest industrial activity in competi- 
tion with us are at the same time 
the heaviest purchasers of our products, 
manufactured as well as crude. It is 
production that gives buying power, 
and it is buying power that consumes. 

“So we wish for Latin America and 
for all the world, peace, strength, stabil- 
ity, and prosperity. So will their trade 
grow and thrive. So will ours advance. 
So will foreign trade progress.” 


SAFE COMPANY REPORTS RESULTS OF 
GROUP INSURANCE 


medical attention and a total of 

$7000 insurance has been paid 
to beneficiaries since the Mosler Safe 
Company took out group insurance on 
the lives of its employes a year ago. 

The policies, which were written by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, provide for regular 
life insurance and for specified payments 
to the insured in event of permanent 
and total disability. They also provide 
for a staff of competent nurses to render 
service when necessary in case of sick- 
ness or accident. The company and 
employes share the payment of the 
Premiums, which are secured at a 
greatly reduced rate on account of the 
large number of policies taken out. 


Ni acdest ane cases have received 


The Mosler Safe Company’s report 
for the year included the following 
cases: 


Case 1. Insurance amounting to $2000 
was paid widow whose husband died 
three weeks after having taken group 
insurance, on which a premium of but 
45 cents had been paid. 

Case 2. Insurance amounting to $1000 
was paid to a sister of the deceased 
employe. Amount of premium paid, 
$4.60. 

Case 3. Insurance amounting to $2000 
was paid to widow. Amount of 
premium paid, $3.60. 

Case 4. Insurance amounting to $2000 
was paid to widow. Amount of pre- 
mium paid, $8.40. 































































SALON DE THE OF THE ILE DE FRANCE 


“Ile de France’”’ 
A Step in Advance of the Modernist 


F you're modern, sophisticated, with a fair for 

clothes, a sympathy for the new, the smart in 

decoration ... if you adore surprises in colour, 
line, conversation, or tinkling in a little glass... 
then you'll find your most inspiring background 
when you enter the hand-wrought iron doors by 
Subes of the Salon Mixte on the “Ile de France”’. 
Light ash and silvered bronze for the walls . . . ten 
tall windows, veiled by 
Rodier in white as frail as 
frost and curtained with the 
gayest flower-printed silk 


Trench, Line 


chairs that spell comfort in the fewest, surest 
modern lines . @ tapestry by Dupin alive with 
colour. No wonder you have to speak early to get 
on the “Ile de France’! Two other liners complete 
the Weekly Express Service via “the longest gang- 
plank in the world”... the “France,’’ beloved of 
the inner circle, the ‘Paris,’ smart as ever. Fastest 
and most direct route to Plymouth, England. Then 
Le Havre de Paris ... the 
boat train . . . three hours 
... and you're in the world- 
capital of gayety and clothes. 


"32 Information from any“authorized French Line agent, or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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DO FACTS JUSTIFY EXISTING HIGH 
STOCK MARKET PRICES ? 


By RosBert EATON SAUNDERS 


The author of the following article was for many years associated with the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, both in South Africa and New York. He was later London 
representative of the Farmers Loan and Trust Company of New York and after this 
New York agent of the National Bank of South Africa, now amalgamated with Bar- 
clays Bank, D.C.O. For the last few years Mr. Saunders has been in the insurance 
field in New York, and has been particularly successful in the development of life in- 
surance business. He is a close student of the stock market and has been a frequent 
contributor to financial and business magazines of articles on the subject of stocks. 


E know that governments esti- 

\X mate national expenditure and 

revenue, that insurance com- 
panies periodically revise their rates, 
that bankers usually embody in their 
yearly reports to stockholders a ref- 
erence to the probable trend of future 
business which has for its corollary in- 
creased or decreased profits. In all grave 
problems of a business or political nature 
we delve into the happenings of by-gone 
days. Governments, insurance com- 
panies and banking institutions have the 
valuable aid of experience. Often to 
justify dubious interpretations of inter- 
national law or perhaps to fortify un- 
welcome budgets, governments search 
for precedents. Lawyers scrutinize 
court decisions for a favorable bearing 
on important briefs and, as in their case 
very often none is to be found, so it is 
today when we look for precedents to 
guide us in the stock market we find 
little to help us. 

We do know, however, and this 
without claiming any preferred insight 
into the future, that the stock market 
reflects the unprecedented prosperity of 
the country—prosperity largely brought 
about by the remarkable growth and 
development of certain key industries 
encouraged by the stability of our great 
political institutions and unhampered by 
the “slings and arrows” of over-paternal- 
istic Government. At the moment 
there seems to be no good reason to 
expect any material change in these 


progressive factors. The credit situation 
of the country—North, South, East and 
West—has been, and is still being, 
further strengthened by banking amalga- 
mations, and there can be little doubt 
that despite the magnitude of brokers’ 


RoBert EATON SAUNDERS 


loans, the banks have an ample supply 
of funds available for sound commercial 


requirements. Indeed not a few firms 
engaged in trade—in contra-distinction 
to finance—are, through their own 
bankers, making use of the stock market 
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Days Save Dollars | 


H 
i A difference in time oftens means a 
saving in dollars. 


| Cleveland, in banking, is a two-day 
| collection point to more than one half 
the population of the United States. 





A bank account in Cleveland means 
saving of time in collection of items. 
| It means speed, accuracy, and care to 
i those who — 
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as an outlet for surplus funds unemploy- 
able in their own particular businesses at 
the present time. On the face of it such 
transactions do not herald great business 
activity, neither do they proclaim de- 
pression, albeit they are symptoms which 
should be carefully watched. 

Vastly more persons and institutions 
are interested in the stock market today 
than ever were before. Investment 
trusts and financial holding companies 
are becoming numerous and important 
—some of them quite influential and 
interesting to the financial scheme of 
things. Statistics show that in recent 
years out of one hundred financial insti- 
tutions started practically all succeed. 
It is idle, of course, to imagine that 
prices will continue indefinitely, to soar 
or even to remain where they are; a 
period of adjustment based on earning 
power must sooner or later have its 
“innings,” but barring untoward events 
which include a protracted sharp rise 
in money rates and an abrupt calling 
of loans, the operation should be of a 
minor rather than a major nature. In 
any case there are a number of safety- 
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valves and, paradoxical as it may seem 
to some individuals, one of these safety- 
valves is the much abused speculator 
whose very operations exercise a whole 
some check and steadying influence on 
prices in all such transitory stages. 

A great number of new enterprises 
have been launched on the market dur- 
ing the last year or so, and although the 
hardihood of antiquity is not to be 
despised Russell Sage’s advice regarding 
an enterprise in its infancy is g 
common sense: 

“Pick out an enterprise in its infancy, 
make sure it is a business in which large 
profits can be made, that it is honestly 
managed by competent people, and then 
put your money in it. If you wait until 
it is a money-making proposition you 
will buy on a 4 to 6 per cent. basis, 
while by investing at the start you can 
get the same thing on a basis that will 
return a per cent. of hundreds and 
sometimes thousands.” 

The swings in the market are likely 
to be wider and only those with ample 
liquid resources should take the risk of 
being caught in the jam. 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 








MAY 1928 








A. LYON, of the 
H First National Bank 

of Boston, heads 
the general committee which 
will have charge of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Associa: 
tion convention, to be held 
in Utica, N. Y., September 
17-20. On the general com- 
mittee with Mr. Lyon are 
Robert J. Izant of the 
Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, program chair- 
man; Thoburn Mills, Guardi- 
an Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, entertainment  chair- 
man; Julian Case of the 
Dime Savings Bank, Detroit, 
promotion chairman; Virgil 
Allen, First Bank and Trust 
Company, Utica, exhibit 
chairman; and Preston E. 
Reed, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

William Fort, Jr., of the 
Citizens Trust Company of 
Utica, will handle all con- 
vention matters which must 
be taken care of in the 
convention city. Registra- 
tion will be handled by 
Preston E. Reed and Theo- 
dore Rokahr, of the Utica 
National Bank. F. E. Gymer 
of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany will take care of the 
publicity for the convention. 

The appointments were 


made by the directors of the 


Organization at a meeting 
held in Cleveland recently. 
Clinton F. Berry, Union 


Trust Company of Detroit, 
IS president of the associa- 
tion. 





CONGRESSMAN Louis T. Mc- 
Fadden of Pennsylvania, well 
known as the author of the 
McFadden Banking Act, was 
a guest speaker on the in- 
augural Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. radio program, which 
was broadcast recently by 


a network of twenty-seven 
stations. 


More efficiency in selling 
and advertising financial ser- 
vices has been suggested as 
the general theme for the 
financial departmental  ses- 
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Friend in a New Home”. And the new home 
} will enable the Union Trust Company to extend to | ~~ 
C >} those friends a broader and: more efficient service | , ) 
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First Trost Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 
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Consistently fine art work and skill in layout, combined 

with excellent copy, have made the advertising of this 

Detroit bank outstandingly good and widely recognized 
as such. 
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A striking and unusual human 
interest advertisement of a 
New York bank. The copy 
is as interesting and readable 
as a tale trom the Arabian 
Nights—and it is, at the same 
.ime, first grade commercial 
banking copy. 


sion of the International 
Advertisers Association con- 
vention, to be held in Detroit 
July 8-12. 

The idea to be carried 
through the addresses is 
that financial institutions can 
capitalize on the experience 
of retailers of commodities 
and merchandise. Among 
the questions to be taken 
up are whether or not the 
merchandising man can teach 
the banker how to budget 
his business, etc., and just 
how, if a $40,000 a year 
merchandising man were to 
go to work for a bank, he 


would handle the job. 


More efficiency in adver- 
tising is the topic of the 
entire convention and the 
financial departmental _ ses- 
sion will thus follow the 
same idea. 

It is planned to have 
four talks each afternoon. 
Each will be twenty minutes 
long and will be followed 
by a ten-minute discussion. 
Among the subjects _pre- 
sented to the committee for 
discussion are “What Mer- 
chandising Men Think of 
Financial Methods,” “Analy- 
sis of Financial Adver- 
tiser’s Job,” “Determining 
Markets,” “Finding More 
Efficient Methods of Train- 
ing Salesmen,” “Concentrat- 
ing Sales and Advertising 
Efforts,” “Looking at the 
Future Trend in Financial 
Advertising,” “Finding Out 
Why Financial Advertising 
Fails,” and “Reorganizing 
Your New Business Depart- 
ment.” 

The Detroit convention 
board of the International 
Advertisers Association has 
sent out 250,000 invitations 
to the convention to leading 
business executives through- 
out the world. 

Because of the anticipated 
attendance of large numbers 
of major business executives 
at this convention and ex- 
position, special emphasis 
will be given in the proceed- 
ings to more scientific and 
productive advertising, ac- 
cording to the chairman of 
the program committee. 

It is felt that the time is 
definitely here when manu- 
facturers, bankers, merchants 
and all engaged in market- 
ing and selling must have a 
better understanding of ad- 
vertising in present-day dis- 
tribution. All business in- 


terests must 
more intimate appreciation 
of advertising values and 
also of what it is doing for 
the public good. ' 
The program for the 
general sessions is in its final 
stages of completion now 
and will be ready for an- 
nouncement at an early date. 
In addition to these sessions, 
there will be some twenty- 
five departmental meetings 
and conferences, as also for 
the first time an international 
advertising exposition, which 
will be the most compre: 
hensive and complete ex 
hibition ever attempted of 
present-day advertising in all 
its ramifications. 
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“FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 
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the Secretary will therefore offers 
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THE BANK THAT GAVE PHILAD! —2 


A Philadelphia bank presents 
its facilities for serving cor’ 
porations and business com 
cerns in an _ advertisement 
combining very effective a 
rangement of layout and 
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“DEVELOPMENTS in Business 
and Finance” is the title 
of a booklet containing an 
analysis of business and finan- 
cial conditions, issued by the 
industrial service department 
of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis. These analy- 
ses are issued in booklet 
form from time to time as 
conditions seem to warrant. 
Special studies of particular 
business and financial sub- 
jects are issued at other 
times. 


A TALK by Ralph Hayes, 
director of the New York 
Community Trust, before 
the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of New’ Haven, 
has been reprinted in book- 
let form by the Community 
Trust. The talk is called 
Fe a Hundred Years or 
0. 

The trust has also pub: 
lished a folder, number 10 
of “The Story of the Com- 


munity Trust.” 


THE State Savings Bank cf 
Victoria, Melbourne, has 


(UPTIME Os Pe 


“ONY SPTION OF Nw ARK 


issued an attractive booklet, 
“Romance in the Making,” 
telling of the original settle- 
ment of Melbourne and the 
founding of the bank, the 
early history of both the 
community and the. city, 
and their present develop- 
ment. 

Each page of text is im- 
posed on a_ background 
appropriate to the copy and 
each page of copy ends with 
a familiar quotation on sav- 
ing or thrift. 

The various departments 
of the bank and its service 
are described in the latter 


pages of the booklet. 


BLOTTERS recently received 
from the Rochester Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., advertising 
its trust service, include one 
containing a poem by Edgar 
A. Guest on “The 
Executor”; another stressing 
the fact that many men 
neglect the unknown future 





original and unique form of announcement adver: 
ment of a Newark, N. J., bank, run on the occasion 
' the opening of one of its new branches which the 


tration shows being “laid into” the particular busi- 
ness section of Newark in which it is located. 








for the years their money was idle. 


Why should any money be idle now — 
when interest at this bank 
begins the very day of depom«, 
and is pand for every month 
the money is in the bank — 


The most Bbhert! tmterest plan ever 
ottered to New York Savers! 


Bowery 
Savings Bank 


You can do your banking just as well by mail. 
110 Lact 42m6 Street 130 Bewery 











The reproduction of news- 
paper clippings, and savings 
copy bearing on them, are 
placed in an attention get- 
ting layout in the above fac- 
simile of a newspaper adver- 
tisement of a New York 
savings bank. 


while working and providing 
for the present, and third, 
with a three months’ cal- 
endar, and general in ap- 
proach, naming various serv’ 
ices of the bank and suggest- 
ing the friendliness of the 
institution. 
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OUR will, or the State's 
will? Your wishes, or 
the Law of Descent? 
Your executor, or the 
Court’s appointee? 
Consult our Trust De. 
partment. 


he BANK 9f AMERICA 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


Established 1812 


TRUST 
MANHATTAN 
44 Wall Street, cor. William 
257 Broadway, opp. City Hall 
21 East goth St., at Madison Ave. 
8 Broadway, Produce Exch. Bldg. 


COMMERCIAL | 


FOREIGN DEPTS. 


BROOKLYN 
166 Montague St., cor. Clinton 


569 Fulton St.,.opp. Hanaver Place 
934 Third Ave., Bush Terminal 


41 Washington Ave., cor. Flushing 


Excellent typography and liberal use of white space in an 
unusually well balanced layout characterize this advertise: 
ment of one of New York’s oldest banks. 


THE Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company, Méinne- 
apolis, has published a 
most readable booklet giv- 
ing practical hints on will- 
making. The first two pages 
are devoted to copy describ- 
ing the services of the trust 
company in will-making and 
as trustee, while the re- 
mainder of the folder is 
taken up with “Points to 
Consider in Making Your 
Will.” Here are asked 
fourteen questions pertinent 
to will-making, leaving sew 
eral blank lines for an 


answer after each query. 
The questions are asked in 
the first person and include 
such problems as “To whom 
shall I give my jewelry, 
household goods and person- 
al effects, including auto- 
mobile?” and “How shall my 
son’s and daughter’s portions 
be held or distributed after 
their death?” 

Two pages of graphic 
charts show the distribution 
of property under the laws 
of Minnesota where no will 
is left. 

Excellent typography and 


two-color printing (red and 
black on white stock) make 
the book attractive as well 
as practical. 

A less elaborate folder, 
but an effective one, gotten 
out by the same institution, 
suggests to the reader, “Buy 
a Home of Your Own for 
85 Cents a Day.” The copy 
describes how this can be 
done and attaches a deposit 
slip for the bank’s savings 
department, so that deposits 
may be made by mail. 

The February issue of 
the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company’s _ publica- 
tion, Good Fortune, con: 
tains an article on industrial 
bonds by Robert L. John, 


manager of sales of the com 
pany. 


“Why did you form a liv 
ing trust?” a question asked 
by an officer of the Harvard 








The The 
Philadelphie-Girard Franklin Foarth Street 
Netiens! Bank Nationa! Beak 
ater April Sth, 1928, to be knows as 


.- THE.. 
PHILADELPHIA | 
NATIONAL BANK 























An advertisement of a new 

ly consolidated Philadelphia 

bank which is well above the 

general level in both head: 
line and copy. 
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Texas OVER-NIGHT! 


[Aste ig at eight o'clock, a big Curtiss 
airplane whirred away from the Chicago 
Municipal Airport, inaugurating the first over 
night service to Texas. At eight-thirty this morn- 
ing, its burden of mail and express is scheduled 
for delivery at Dallas, more than one thousand 
miles away 

Thus again do speed and service in transpor- 
tanon pve aid to commercial business—and also 
to the banking lacilities upon which modern 
business depend: 
t to the increasing needs of bus: 
ness, the . 
has. trom the 
Government Air Mail. Ir is logical, therelore, 
that in the consignment of mail borne by this 
history-making plane last night were yéstegday’s 
items representing our customers’ banking 
transactions with the far South and Southwest. 


luwois MERCHANTS Trust COMPANY 


serpin 45 Mitinen Deller 





AND QUINCY STREETS CHICA 


a) 





Coincident with the inaugura- 
tion of over-night air mail 
service between Chicago and 
Texas, the above advertise- 
ment was published by a 
Chicago bank. Apart from 
its timeliness, the advertise- 
ment denotes a ready ap- 
preciation on the part of 
the bank of the value to 
banking facilities of increased 
speed in transportation. 


Trust Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., of three prudent men, 
is answered by the three in 
a folder published by that 
company’s trust department. 

“Because of the satisfac- 
tion in knowing that while 


| | am away there is no inter- 


tuption nor delay in the col- 
ection of my income,” says 
Answer 1. 

“The knowledge that my 
investments are in the hands 
of those knowing values and 
under constant supervision,” 
answers the second. 

“When I die my wishes 
willbe complied with. There 


Sno necessity for the usual 


publicity. I am relieving my 
beneficiary from delay and 
annoyance,” says the third. 

The folder is printed in 
black on green paper. 


A TRADE review for 1927 of 
industrial Milwaukee has 
been published by the com- 
mercial service department 
of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of that city. The 
review is an annual feature 
compiled and gotten out by 
the bank and is the only rec- 
ord of its kind available in 
that city. 

The “high spots” of the 
year are given first, after 
which are several pages of 





Ne one of us but has seen exam 
ples of estates mismanaged 


— dissipated — lost to women and 
children who could all too poorly 
affurd tv lose them 


These things happen around us 
every day. Yet each of us thinks of 
them as things that happen only to 
other people, to other men’s families, 
other men's wives and children. 


Aw in each case where they 


happen, it 1s because some person, 
like ourselves, refused to think of his 
own particular problem. For estate 
dissipation can be prevented. 





Fidelity Union Trust Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


statistics regarding the city’s 
various industries. On the 
last page is an advertisement 
for the bank. 

Each year’s review uses as 
a cover a design symbolizing 
some one of the important 
industries of Milwaukee. 
This year’s cover depicts the 
building trades industry, and 
is especially interesting be: 
cause of its modernistic de- 
sign. 


THE First National Bank of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., has ob- 
served its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary by the publication of 
a good-looking booklet called 
“A Quarter-Century of Ser- 





The Menace of Mischance 


Onis it is very difficult for youth tw 
believe in the menace of death. Not in the 
fact itself, but un its proximity to a breath 
ing, moving, talking human being, showing 
no sign of disease.” 

—Chance 
Josern Connan 


Every man owes a plain duty to 
his family to make a will and keep 
it up to date 


“ee 


p its estate work, as executor- 
trustee, this Company renders a 
service that is economical. It is more 
inexpensive in routine costs to name 
the Fidelity Union than to name your 
wife 


Let us send one of our representa- 
tives to call on you. He will lay 
before you in detail the advantages 
of naming this Company to handle 
your estate. 








Exceptionally good headline and copy and apt use of a 
quotation—all in a well arranged layout—lend unusual 
merit to this advertisement of a Newark, N. J., bank. 
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vice.” Illustrations of the 
former and present buildings 
of the bank and photographs 
of the officers and directors 
are interspersed with copy 
telling of the growth of the 
bank and its present services. 
THE New Hampshire Na- 
tional Bank, Portsmouth, 
N. H., combines advertising 
for Portsmouth and for the 
bank in two booklets issued 
recently. “The Viewpoint 
of the New Hampshire Na- 
tional” is printed in blue and 
black on manila stock and 
copy emphasizes the aims of 
the institution to meet the 
demands of “the prosperous 





business interests which cen- 
ter in New Hampshire's only 
seaport” and “also in recog: 
nition of the city’s advan- 
tages as a preferred residen- 
tial community and summer 
resort.” 

“A Bank Worthy of all 
Portsmouth” presents the 
chief industries of the city 
and shows why the services 
of the New Hampshire Na- 
tional make it worthy of the 
city. It is printed in red and 
black. 


OnE of a series of direct: 
mail pieces being sent out by 
the Guardian Trust Com- 





















tumed to us. 


CORRESPONDENTS IN 
Title 


1. LY ie 


A TITLE IN THE AIR 


LOFTY office building was to rest, legally, on an imaginary 
line. To finance it the title must be insured. The owners 


‘Three great railroads had joined in acquiring station and 
terminal rights in 
monumental building 
In insunng the title to the Cleveland Union Terminal build- 
sat ing, which is built on the tops of steel piers, rising from the 
1} 1) \__ ground below, many abstruse legal problems had to be solved; 
He) for instance, the owners of the upper building 
must be guaranteed a permanent easement for 
the support of the structure, passage of elevators, 
plumbing, etc. 
Our title policy, issued together with several local 
participating title companies, made this “title in 
the air™ secure. 


No other titlecompany in Amenica offers such National service; 
No other company has so large a title guarantee fund. 


NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 


COMPANY 
Capital Funds over $43,000,000 
135 Broadway, New York City 


7 


Cleveland,—the station below ground, a 
ing above. 





ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
States 





wa lil 


Secure as THE BEDROCK or New YoRK 









Making title insurance both interesting and meaningful, 
this advertisement has all the qualities that go to catching 
the attention and holding the interest of the reader. 





pany of Detroit deals with 
the subject of joint service, 
which allows a personal 
executor and the trust com- 
pany to act together in the 
management or settlement of 
an estate. The advantages 
of this form of trust com- 
pany service are pointed out 
in the copy, which is simple 
and readable. 

While simple in design, 
the booklet is most effective. 


MUTUAL savings banks in 
the northeastern section of 
the United States have be- 
gun a series of good-will 
radio programs over the 
“red network” of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Com 
pany. A total of 550 sav 
ings banks are taking part in 
the broadcasting. 

The programs are musical, 
according to plans of the 
committee in charge, and the 
mutual savings banks are 
brought in only by cleverly 
worded introductions to the 
various musical numbers. 

The plan of the programs 
is to imagine a typical family 
of five at supper and the 
musical numbers are to illus 
trate the ordinary talk, 
thoughts and actions of the 
family. The programs are 
being broadcast between 6 
and 7 p. m. on Friday eve 
nings. 


Tue February issue of the 
Royal Bank Magazine, house 
organ of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal, contains 
an interesting address given 
by Sir Herbert B. Ames, 
LL. D., formerly official di 
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rector of the League of Na- 
tions, on the “Experiences of 
an International Treasurer” 
in which Sir Herbert tells 
jow the League of Nations 
was organized financially, 
and how it is being con- 
ducted in regard to finances. 
Other features of the Febru- 
ary number include articles, 
“Inspecting Venezuela,” and 
“My First Bull-Fight,” by 
staff members. 


“Our Trust Department” is 
the title of a readable book- 
let published by the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J. The book is 
filled with practical informa- 
tion as to the working of the 
company’s trust department 
and its services to customers. 
A number of views of the 
bank, and the trust depart- 
ment in particular, are used 
in illustration. 


A SERIES of twenty-four pub- 
lic utility advertisements 
published by Halsey, Stuart 
© Co., of Chicago, in the 
United States Daily recently 
has been reprinted by Hal- 
sy, Stuart in an attractive 
portfolio. A brief introduc- 
tion reads as follows: 

“The twenty-four adver- 
tsements reproduced on the 
following pages tell, in a 
simple way, something of the 
sope and importance of the 
utilities—their far-reaching 
contribution to social and 
economic progress, and their 
remarkable vrowth in recent 
years. In nowise intended 
to be a comprehensive report 
or study, these discussions 








I’ the years 1916-1926, insurance 
compames of this country increased 
their holdings of Utility securities from 
217 to 890 millions—a growth of 
more than three hundred per cent. Dur- 
ing the same time the holdings ofbanks 
—state, national and private—grew 
from 450 million to 1,123 million—an 
increase of one hundred fifty per cent. 
Here is testimony from the most 
competent authorities as to the basic 
soundness of the utilities. There are 
many reasons for this favorable at 
titude, not only among these large 
institutional and individual investors, 
but also among salaried and working 
people, whoare steadily placing a good 
portion of their surplus earnings in 
high grade public utility securities. 
Safety —the prime asset of the util- 





Banks and insurance companies own over 
2 billion dollars of public utility securities 


nature of their assets, the great and 
growis.g market for their services, 
Scotent 


their relati 





and by intelligent local-state reguls- 
tion. Steady earning power is assured 
by the essential nature of the utilities,and 
increasing use of their services, despite 
business fluctuations. Sane regulation 
also plays an important part, provid- 
ing rates fair to both the utilities and the 
public,and thus ina larger sense guarding 
the welfare of the whole com.nunity 

For their part, the utilities have ef- 
fected, in the past decade, a tremendous 
advance in efficiency of management 
and economy of production, as exem- 
plified in the establishment of plants ot 
greater capacity, and interconnections 
designed to stabilize their load, extend 
their radius and assure continuity of 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


201 Sew Le Sails Se 
























One of a series of particularly well planned and well 
written investment advertisements of a leading investment 
banking house. 


do, in a measure, interpret 
the utilities from the point 
of view of both public inter- 
est and business enterprise. 

“It is our hope that they 
may help further to promote 
the public good will which 
the utilities now enjoy, and 
increase the widespread con- 
fidence in well established 
utilities as a field for invest- 
ment.” 


To advertise its life insur- 
ance trusts, the Guardian 
Trust Company of Cleve- 
land has gotten out an at- 
tractive twenty-page booklet 
called “Insuring Your In- 


tentions.” Emphasis is given 
in the copy to “Ten Major 
Advantages of Insuring Your 
Intentions by a Guardian 
Life Insurance Trust,” while 
the remainder of the text 
describes these advantages in 
detail. 

Pen-and-ink drawings and 
excellent typography add to 
the readability of the book- 
let. 


IN connection with the open- 
ing of a new branch, the 
National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company, of New- 
ark, N. J., has issued a 
booklet giving a sketch of 
the bank’s history, the illus- 
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tration showing the original 
home of the bank, its present 
main office and the new 
branch. In the center of 
the booklet is a two-page 
aerial view of the Iron- 
bound section of Newark 
with, at one side, a hand 
placing in this section the 
new branch. 

The April issue of Old 
Bank Notes, monthly publi- 
cation of the Newark and 
Essex Banking Company, de- 
votes most of its front page 
to the opening of the new 
branch. The remainder of 
this interesting issue is taken 
up with editorials, announce- 


ments, personal items and 
jokes. 


THE sixtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the First 
National Bank of Bristol, 
Tenn., was the occasion for 
the publication of a very 
attractive booklet, “Sixty 
Years of Service.” The 
history of the bank and its 
founder makes an _ interest- 
ing story and it is illustrated 
by reproductions of etchings 
of the bank’s first building 
and several views of its 
present home. 
Accompanying the book- 


let, which was sent to 





A BANK LOOKS AT 


BUSINESS TRENDS 








When overalls step out for profits 


A successful manufacturer of overalls 
was concerned recently over incressed 
selling costs and rapidly decreasing 
margins. 

He made a market analysis. It un- 
covered these interesting facts: five times 
as many overalls.as he could possibly 
turn out were boughe within 100 miles 
of his factory. Every distant market had 
its local overalls manufacturers who 
could operate there to berter advantage 
than he could. 

He concentrated on the reduced area. 
He cut his selling force and spent extra 
moory On Measures tO attract Customers 


to the dealers who handled his product 


Sales soon came so quickly that he 
had co enlarge his plant. His margin of 
profit is now the largest ever enjoyed. 

This coacentration on successful 
marker: is a distinct trend in certain 
quarters today; though the usual view- 
point is for widely expanding distribu. 
tion. Those who weigh sales results 
most carefully are trying to wipe out 
wasteful effort, near and afar. They are 
making expenditures pay their way. 

A commercial bank like the Seaboard 
is keenly interested in the forward 
moves of ats customers, particularly 
when the moves are in the direction of 
better margins of profit. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Main Office: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 





41, WEST S4t™ STREET 11s BROADWAY 


24 EAST 45rm STREET 





Intriguing and attention getting illustration and copy 
have drawn wide attention to this and many other 


advertisements of the Seaboard National. 





patrons and stockholders of 
the bank, was a letter signed 
by the bank’s president. 


THE Northern Trust Com 
pany of Chicago has carried 
the vogue for maps into 
direct mail advertising in an 
interesting folder. When 
unfolded, one side of the 
piece contains a_ striking 
color map of the proposed 
harbor development in Chi- 
cago. The industrial region, 
with the location of im 
portant industries, plants 
and proposed harbors, is 
shown. Half of the other 
side of the folder gives a 
map showing the proposed 
downtown Chicago river 
harbor development. The 
Northern Trust Company's 
commercial department and 
its facilities are mentioned 
in the brief copy which 
accompanies the maps. A 
list of the bank’s directors 
and a sketch of its building 
make up the last page. 


FRANK Fuchs, advertising 
manager the First National 
Bank in St. Louis and 
director of the Financial Ad 
vertisers Association, recent: 
ly addressed the St. Louis 
Advertising Club on finan 
cial advertising. 


ANOTHER of a series of 
circulars being gotten out by 


the State Street Trust Com 


pany of Boston has been 
published. This one, similar 
in form to the others, deals 
with “Costs Your Estate 
Must Pay.” On the firs 
page is a letter from the 
president of the bank i 
which the recipient 1s 
vited to write for a copy 
the bank’s booklet, “Wil 
Making—the Chart of a 
Estate.” 
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BANKERS SURVEY BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


lative boom in the stock market 

but confidence as to the general 
state of business, especially in respect 
to improving agricultural conditions, 
was variously expressed by bankers from 
all sections of the United States gather- 
ing in Augusta, Ga., April 16-19, to 
attend the annual spring meeting of the 
executive council of the American 
Bankers Association. Brief statements 
by association officers and representative 
bankers made in response to a request 
as to their opinion of the outlook follow: 


(sive bo in regard to the specu- 


Thomas R. Preston, president Hamil- 
ton National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
president American Bankers Associa- 
tion: It seems that business for 1928 
will be about like 1927. The Presi- 
dential election will not in my opinion 
seriously disturb business. The country 
is too large and on too firm a foundation 
for this to give the public any particular 
anxiety. Speculation in stocks, of course, 
gives concern to all. The continued ad- 
vance of securities covers a longer period 
than we have ever had before and the 
volume of trading has broken all records, 
but in view of the fact that the wealth of 
the country has increased so rapidly and 
securities of corporations are now so 
widely distributed this is not as serious 
as it appears, though it is believed that 
the market will settle down soon to a 
normal pace. While the loans to 
brokers seem very large, it should be 
remembered that the total now repre- 
sents only about 8 per cent. of the mar- 
ket value of all securities listed upon the 
stock exchange. Most industries are 
operating on practically a normal basis 
and crop prospects, so far as they can 
be judged at this time, seem reasonably 
favorable. Credit conditions continue 
easy throughout the country. 

Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, first 
vice-president American Bankers Asso- 
ciation: General business is exhibiting 
many of the characteristic seasonal 
tendencies which may be expected at 
this time of the year. With generally 


satisfactory conditions in the key in- 
dustries—steel, building and automobile 
—with stable prices, sufficient credit for 
legitimate business purposes, and a high 
rate of industrial production, there is 
nothing to indicate now that business 
conditions during the balance of the 
year will differ materially from those 
during the last few months. 


SPECULATION AS AFFECTING BUSINESS 


W. D. Longyear, vice-president Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, treasurer American Bankers 
Association: National business already 
shows signs of recovery from the mild 
depression existing at the end of 1927 
and the present condition of certain 
fundamental industries holds the promise 
of. further improvement as the year 
progresses. One interesting develop- 
ment of the year is likely to be the 
strengthening of both purchasing power 
and saving ability of the people due to 
the moderation of the habit of buying 
through time payments, especially of 
automobiles. This will tend to place 
more actual cash in hands of the public. 
It is hoped they will not throw this 
money away on the stock market. The 
present frenzy of speculation, if con- 
tinued much longer, will surely bring 
about its own destruction. Fortunately, 
however, while numbers of individuals 
will suffer, a slump in the securities mar- 
kets will apparently have little effect 
upon other departments of business pro- 
vided other conditions remain un- 
changed. 

George L. Woodward, treasurer 
South Norwalk Savings Bank, South 
Norwalk, Conn., president Savings Bank 
Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion: Manufacturing schedules in the 
Connecticut district are fair and there 
is no unemployment situation to speak 
of. Trade and industry are not boom- 
ing, but there is good steady business. 


COMPETITION AND PROFITS 


Melvin A. Traylor, president First 
National Bank, Chicago, past president 
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<= SAVINGS BAN K 


HEAD OFFICE, 5th and Spring Sts. 
Los Angégeles, California 


55 Banking Offices In 


Los Anjeles, Alhambra, Beverly Hills, Brent- 
wood Heights, Burbank, Compton, Eagle 
Rock, Glendale, Hollywood [4], Huntington 
Beach, Ing‘ewood, Lankershim, Long Beach [3], Lynwood, 
Monrovia /2], Montebello, Palms-Culver City, Pasadena 
[2], San Fedro, Santa Monica, Sawtelle, South Pasa- 
dena, Van Nuys, and Wilmington, all in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area. 


Over 325,000 Depositors 


Capital & Surplus 
$15,000,000 








American Bankers Association: As far 
as I am advised business in the Chicago 
territory on the whole has been satisfac- 
tory for the first quarter of the year, in 
fact, in some lines, somewhat better than 
was anticipated, especially as far as 
volume is comcerned. We _ continue, 
however, to hear considerable complaint 
with respect to competition and the 
difficulty of securing a satisfactory mar- 
gin of profit. It is doubtful if there has 
ever been a time when efficiency of 
management has paid a greater premium 
than at the present time. The recent 
performances of the stock market have 
left the more conservative element of 
bankers and business men gasping. The 
tendency to disregard intrinsic or 
liquidating values and especially the 
theory that stocks should sell on a mini- 
mum of fifteen times their earnings, 
without regard to assets, may be correct 
under existing conditions—but there are 
apparently a few supposedly sound 
thinkers whose vision is not nimble 
enough to enable them to so largely dis- 
count future possibilities. These be- 
nighted old-timers have a feeling that 
734 


some people now operating in the stock 
market are due for “the headache of the 
morning after,” to say nothing of the 
fact that such performances as have oc’ 
curred during the last month or so have 
about them the inherent weaknesses 
which in the past have led to political 
tinkering if not legislative interference, 
which those responsible for the manage- 
ment of such affairs might have avoided 
if more attention had been given to cer’ 
tain practices. These same old-timers 
also believe that the laws of gravity 
have not been permanently suspended 
with regard to the price of stocks. 


IMPROVED CONDITION OF FARMER 


A. P. Giannini, chairman advisory 
committee, Bank of Italy National Trust 
and Savings Association, San Francisco: 
Business is, apparently, not suffering 
from the present active stock market, if 
we may judge from the latest reports 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank. It is 
my belief that where real values are rep 
resented in the securities traded in on the 
stock exchange general business condi: 
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tions are not materially affected. The 
most important factor influencing the 
outlook for trade and industry is the 
improved condition of the farmer. 
While much remains to be done in ad- 
justing the agricultural situation there 
is every reason to believe that we shall 
see more rural prosperity than has been 
enjoyed in many years. 

W. S. McLucas, chairman Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
president Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers Association: Basic 
conditions warrant more hopefulness 


over trade in the Southwest than in the 
spring of last year. The outlook for 
winter wheat production is bright, al- 
though it is too early to offer reliable 
estimates of yield. Prices of wheat are 
considerably higher, owing to damage in 
the central states and unfavorable crop 
progress in Europe. Soil conditions are 
good. Live stock, with the exception of 
hogs, is selling satisfactorily at improved 
prices. Rural trade is relatively better 
than in cities. A slightly better tone is 
apparent in oil. Demand for lumber is 
encouraging with prices firm. Money is 
in very liberal supply. 


CHASE INTERESTS IN NEW ANGLO- 
AMERICAN TIE 


Tv Chase National Bank of New 


York, second largest financial insti- 

tution in this country, and the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
one of the largest industrial concerns 
of Great Britain, have formed a com- 
pany to provide facilities for commercial 
and industrial financing in the British 
Empire, Europe and the United States, 
in co-operation between English and 
American interests. 

The company is to be known as the 
Finance Company of Great Britain and 
America, Limited, and its initial capital 
is £2,000,000 sterling, all of which has 
been subscribed by the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Limited, and the Chase 
interests, jointly. 

The participation of the Chase in- 
terests, according to announcement made 
by Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
board of the bank, is in line with that 
institution’s recently announced policy 
of expanding its foreign business and 
contacts. 

Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., chairman of 
the Imperial Chemical Industries, a di- 
rector of the Westminster Bank, and 
interested in many other industrial con- 
eriis, will be chairman of the board of 

tors of the new company. 
here is no limit to the nature of 
nterprise,” he said in an interview 


regarding the new combination. “We 
shall take up any undertaking we think 
worth while in any part of the world, 
but we do not think of going into ordi- 
nary financial operations like govern- 
ment and municipal loans. 

“At the present time those engaged 
in large financial undertakings are con- 
tinually having brought to their notice 
enterprises in all parts of the world 
which, with capital and expert technical 
supervision such as we can supply, are 
capable of considerable development on 
a profitable basis. 

“The possibilities are extremely great 
and we shall be able to float almost un- 
limited sums in the organization of in’ 
dustry throughout the world. It might 
be said that industry and commerce 
never had such vast backing.” 

Sir Harry McGowan, K. B. E., chair 
man and managing director of Nobel 
Industries, Limited, and a director in 
other large industrial concerns of Great 
Britain, an advisory director of the 
British Overseas Bank, Limited, and a 
director of the Midland Bank, will be 
the vice-chairman of the board of the 
new company. In addition, the board 
of directors will include the following: 
Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank and a director 
of many of the largest industrial and 
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directors. 


financial corporations of the United 
States; the Most Honorable, The Mar- 
quess of Reading, G. C. B., K. C. B. O., 
a director of the National Provincial 
Bank, Limited, of the Midland Bank, 
and of many large industrial and rail- 
road corporations of Great Britain; the 
Honorable Lord Colwyn, vice-president 
of the council of the Federation of 
British Industries and a director of 
Martin’s Bank, Limited, and a number 
of industrial corporations of Great 
Britain; Harold John Mitchell; Henry 
Mond, a director of Barclay’s Bank, 
Limited, and of a number of large in- 
dustrial corporations; Clarence Graff, 
joint managing director of the new com- 
pany; and James Henry Gannon, vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank 
and joint managing director of the new 
company. 

For the purpose of providing a means 
of co-operation between the British and 
American interests the charter provides 
for an American committee with func- 
tions similar to those of the board of 
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Mr. Wiggin will be chair- 
man of the American committee, and 
Sir Alfred Mond and Sir Harry Mc: 
Gowan, as chairman and vice-chairman 
respectively of the new company, will 
also be members of the American com 


mittee. In addition, the committee will 
include the following: Matthew C. 
Brush, president and chairman of the 
executive committee of American Inter- 
national Corporation; Frederick H. 
Ecker, vice-president Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Archibald R. 
Graustein, president International Paper 
Company:. J. Horace Harding, of 
Charles D. Barney & Co.; John J. 
Raskob, vice-president and chairman of 
the finance committee of General Motors 
Corporation; Charles M. Schwab, chair- 
man of the board of directors of Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation; Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president of General Motors Cor- 
poration; William H. Woodin, presi 
dent of American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany; and Halstead G. Freeman, presi 
dent of Chase Securities Corporation. 











EFFICIENCY IS KEYNOTE IN REMODELING 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. L., BANK 


growth with no additional land ob- 
tainable for enlargement of the 
building, and the necessity for keeping 
down the cost of operation, at the same 
time giving better and quicker service 
to its customers, the People’s Savings 
Bank of Providence, R. I., solved them 
simultaneously by the remodeling of the 
interior of its building and the installa- 
tion of new and labor-saving equipment. 
The former arrangement of the bank 
did not permit of a customer’s being 
invited to sit down to arrange for open- 
ing an account, a mortgage application 
or any other non-routine business. This 
has been taken care of by an officers’ 
space adjoining the lobby, where the 
junior officers, instead of being tied 
down to detail, are ready to greet and 
take care of customers. 


Peeroh with the problems of rapid 


Instead of having the deposits and 
withdrawals handled at separate win- 
dows, with the former always over- 
crowded, as heretofore, the deposits and 
withdrawals are interchangeable at any 
window. The clerks and bookkeepers 
are at an open counter where intimate 
contact may be had with the customers, 
while the tellers, instead of being behind 
a bronze wicket, are now in a bullet- 
proof glass cage, giving them and their 
cash absolute protection. 

The double checking system used in 
many savings banks was taking up much 
of the time of the bookkeepers and 
tellers and it was found that the clerks 
were walking on an average of two and 
one-half miles a day, which meant loss 
of time and consequent lack of attention 
to customers during that period. This 
problem was solved by the installation 


Remodeled interior of the People’s Savings Bank of Providence, R. I., showing 
‘icers’ space at the left, tellers’ bullet-proof glass cage at the right and open 
counters in the rear. 
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_ Here is a Speculation that 
- Costs you Little— but Holds 
Possibilities of Much 











BUILDING a new publication is 

no easy task, and we want, 
therefore, to enlist your coopera- 
tion in examining The United States 
Daily, which is the only daily news- 
paper devoting itself entirely to 
the news of the Government of 
the United States. 


It costs a great deal of money to 
find, by advertising, just the men 
with financial interests who can 
appreciate a paper like ours, and 
yet we know that most executives 
like to try things which hold prom- 
ise of being valuable to them. 


We want to send you sample 


copies of The United States Daily 
so that you can determine its use- 
fulness to you. When you get 
the paper you can tell better 
whether you care to subscribe for 
a longer time. 


But if you have seen the paper and 
are ready to subscribe now, please 
indicate your choice of the three 
offers given below on the coupon 
and send it in. 


If you want to see samples, please 
check “Sample Copies” on the 
coupon below, add your name and 
address and we'll send them. 


Che United States Baily 


DAVID LAWRENCE, President 


Established March 4, 1926 


To The United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C. 


Kindly send me The United States Daily as checked below: 


.... Six months, $6 


....One year, $10 
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(Postage prepaid to any country in the world.) 


....Two years at $7.50 per year ($15) 


....Sample copies (no charge) 
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of a constantly moving conveyor belt 
underneath the counter which carries 
the pass books from the open book- 
keepers’ counter to the tellers. It can- 
not be seen or heard by the customers 
and has cut down the walking of the 
clerks to almost nothing. 

The improvements, according to 
Charles C. Marshall, president of the 
institution, have made possible better 
service at a lower per unit cost for, 
despite the rapid growth in the bank’s 
deposits, number of accounts and activ- 
ity in its mortgage department, the staff 
has been increased only from twenty- 
three to twenty-five and Mr. Marshall 
says he feels certain that 25 per cent. 


more business can be handled without 
an additional increase in the bank’s staff. 

The bank's interest rate was raised 
from 4 per cent. to 4/2 per cent. on 
July 1, 1926, when its total deposits 
were $22,033,854 and its number of 
depositors 34,656. On March 31 of 
this year the bank’s deposits had grown 
to $31,601,939 and the number of its 
depositors to 39,239. 

Mr. Marshall became president of 
the bank in October, 1926, going from 
a manufacturing concern. “After all 
is said and done,” he says, “banking 1s 
simply merchandising and I think that 
the personnel and adequate facilities in 
a bank are the most important element 
in successful merchandising.” 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS “ENCOURAGING” 
BANK QUESTIONNAIRE SHOWS 


ENERAL business conditions are 
G not so good as last year, but there 

are encouraging features, is the 
consensus of opinion of banks through- 
out the country, according to replies 
from a questionnaire sent to banking 
institutions in important centers by the 
Central Union Trust Company of New 
York. 

Improvement in agriculture in several 
districts and the fact that prices are 
holding fairly well are two of the en- 
couraging features. The replies char- 
acterize the employment situation as 
“troublesome” and the merchandising 
situation as not uniformly good, with a 
tendency toward increased slowness in 
the collection of trade debts. 

The only section which reported im- 
provement in the employment situation 
was the South Atlantic group, where 
nine banks reported conditions better 


than a year ago at the same time. 
Thirty-two banks said that conditions 
remained about the same, while unem- 


ployment seemed to be at its worst in 
the Middle Atlantic States and the East 
North Central section. 

Vages were somewhat lower than 
ng the previous year, but the survey 


showed that they had held up better 
than employment, and this fact is re- 
garded as a favorable sign. The South 
Atlantic section made the least favor- 
able showing in this respect, while the 
Mountain and Pacific States reported 
the best wage situation, due to improved 
conditions of agriculture and mining. 
The prices of principal products were 
about the same as last year, the answers 
to this question being about evenly 
divided between higher, lower and the 
same price situation, although the best 
reports came from the Mountain and 
Pacific secticn and the worst from New 
England. 

The opinions received on_ business 
activities showed agriculture improving, 
manufacturing slightly unsatisfactory 
and merchandising uneven. The New 
England States returned the poorest 
reports on all three divisions, due to the 
depression in agriculture and textiles. 
The Mountain and Pacific States led 
the rest of the country in manufactur- 
ing and agriculture and the East and 
West South Central section gave the 
most promising reports on merchandis- 
ing. 

Bank collections remained about the 
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same as last year, but trade collections 
were reported as slower. The conditions 
of collection were worst in the Middle 
Atlantic States and East North Central 
section, and best in the West North 
Central division. Instalment buying 
was reported as generally increasing, 
particularly in New England and the 
Mountain and Pacific section. 
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Forty-eight correspondents reported 
signs of improving conditions in busi- 
ness, although thirty-five did not feel 
that it was as yet noticeable. . The ma- 
jority of opinion seemed to be that 1928 
will be a fair to good business year and 
the majority expressed the opinion that 
the Presidential campaign will not affect 
business to any extent. 


CHASE DIRECTORS VOTE TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


IRECTORS of the Chase Na- 
D tional Bank of New York have 

voted to recommend to stock- 
holders an addition of $40,000,000 to the 
capital funds of the bank and the Chase 
Securities Corporation, according to 
announcement by Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the board. 

By the sale of 100,000 new shares of 
stock the capital of the bank will be 
increased from $50,000,000 to $60,000,- 
000, the surplus from $40,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 and $10,000,000 will be 


740 


added to the capital structure of the 
Chase Securities Corporation. The 
stock will be offered to stockholders at 
$400 a share on the basis of one new 
share for each five shares now held and 
thus represents a bonus of approximate’ 
ly $26,000,000 to Chase stockholders, 
since the stock is now selling for more 
than $700 a share. 

It is expected that the present divi- 
dend rate of $18 a share, which repre 
sents 14 per cent. on the stock of the 
bank and $4 a share from the securities 
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corporation, will be continued un- 
changed after the new stock has been 
issued. 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
has been called for June 4 to act on the 
recommendation of the directors. The 
subscription offer will be open to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 12 and the subscriptions will 
be payable in full at the office of the 
bank on or before July 2. 

In commenting on the proposed capital 
increase, Mr. Wiggin said that it is in 
line with the traditional policy of the 
bank to preserve a conservative ratio of 
capital funds to deposits, and the rapid 
growth of the bank in recent years has 
made frequent capital increases neces- 
sary. He pointed out that the combined 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
the ten largest New York banks (ex- 
clusive of Chase), as shown by their 
most recent statements, was 16.08 per 
cent. of their aggregate deposits. Be- 
cause of recent growth, the capital funds 
of the Chase National Bank as of 
February 28 were only 12.75 per cent. 
of aggregate deposits. The proposed 
increase in capital funds will restore the 
bank ratio to the approximate average 
of other large New York banks. The 
expansion of the activities of Chase 
Securities Corporation has been com- 
mensurate with that of the bank. 

In its last condition statement as of 
February 28, Chase National reported 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $107,462,411. After giving 
effect to the proposed increase, the 
- would be, on this basis, $137,462,- 

. 

At the close of 1927, Chase Securities 
reported combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $29,549,352. After 
giving effect to the proposed increase 
(without counting profits for 1928 to 
date for which no figures are available), 
the total would be $39,549,352. 


Combined capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of the two institutions 
would thus be $177,011,763. 

The last previous change in the capi- 
tal structure of the Chase National bank 
took place last December in connection 


© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the board the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, which is 
planning an increase in capital stock 
of $40,000,000 


with the acquisition of the Mutual Na- 
tional Bank. At that time the capital 
of the bank was increased from $40,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 and the surplus 
from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

The original capital of the Chase, 
when it was founded in 1877, was 
$300,000. The present increase is the 
ninth which has been made since that 
time. 

The Chase Securities Corporation was 
established in 1917 with an initial capi- 
tal of $2,500,000. 
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Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


Statement of Condition at close of Business February 28, 1928 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.$ 295,668,824.86 
Loans and Discounts...... 551,800,783.05 
U. 8. Government Securities 125,180,730.67 


Other Securities .......... 35,027,775.41 
Bank Buildings .......... 10,014,952.70 
Redemption Fund—tU. S8. 

DOORSTEP ccccccccccccce 124,875.00 
Customers’ Acceptance 

Liability . .$63,923,906.71 

Less Amount 

in Portfolio 19,377,185.82 44,546,720.89 
ge 753,966.85 

$1,063,118,629.43 


LIABILITIES 


DD 2nckedeenabevuakes $  50,000,000.00 
DIED: vcccccervvesscevos 40,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ........ 17,462,411.15 
Reserved for Taxes, In- 


terest, ofc. .....cccccee 3,614,834.47 
ee re 857,757,013.97 
Due to Federal Reserve 
Sh. ghd wibdewiee-oeeecee 13,000,000.00 
Circulating Notes ........ 2,407,500.00 


Acceptances $64,764,532.04 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 19,377,185.82 


Acceptances, Bills, etc., 
Sold with Endorsement. 


Other Liabilities ......... 


45,387,346.22 








33,108,449.90 
381,073.72 


$1,063,118,629.43 





Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 
JAMES N. HILL 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 
Fresident, Utah Copper Co. 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western Union Telegraph 
Company 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Chairman, Board. of 
Alegre Sugar Compan) 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 
GERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 
REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 
H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 
HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 
F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corporation 
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ELISHA WALKER 
President, Blair & Co., Inc. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 


THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 
ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 
AMOS L. BEATY 
JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
WILLIAM E. S. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal 
WILLIAM A. JAMISON 
Arbuckle Brothers 
L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 
THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
EARL D. BABST 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Sugar Refining Company 
FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 
Vice-President, American Smelting & 
Refining Company 
JAMES T. LEE 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 







ARE DOING 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON has resigned as 
vice-president and director of the Han- 
over National Bank of New York, after 
sixteen years of service with that insti- 
tution. Mr. Woolverton has had a long 
and successful banking career. 


FREDERICK J. WoOoDWORTH, vice-presi- 
dent the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland and a Cleveland banker since 





FREDERICK J. WoopDWoRTH 
Vice-president the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, who died recently. 


1890, died suddenly from a heart attack 
last month at his home. 

Mr. Woodworth was born at New 
Haven, Ohio, educated in the country 
schools there and in his teens went to 
Cleveland as a clerk in the old Euclid 
National Bank. Six years later, in 1895, 
he hecame identified with the Park Na- 
ional Bank which had just been organ- 
ize’ by John Sherwin, now chairman of 
the hoard of the Union Trust Company. 
In 1920 he was a vice-president of the 
First Trust @ Savings Company and 


o> 





when that bank joined the combination 
that became the Union Trust Company, 
he went to the new financial institution 
as vice-president in charge of their bank 
and bankers’ department. In this ca- 
pacity he became closely associated with 
bankers throughout the United States. 


E.uiott C. McDouGaL, chairman of the 
board the Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., retired from active busi- 
ness on April 19, the fiftieth anniversary 
of his connection with the Marine Trust 
and its predecessor, the Bank of Buffalo. 

Mr. McDougal is one of the well- 
known bank officers of the country and 





ELLiott McDouGAL 


Chairman the Marine Trust Company 

of Buffalo, N. Y., who retired recently 

on the fiftieth anniversary of his con- 
nection with the bank. 


has been an important factor in the de- 
velopment of Buffalo and western New 
York. He has served in a number of 
official capacities in the American 
Bankers Association. 
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Francis H. BROWNELL, first vice-presi- 
dent the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, has been elected a director 
of the Chase National Bank of New 
York. Mr. Brownell is chairman of the 
finance committe of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, a member of 
its executive committee and a member of 
the boards of several other large corpora- 
tions. 


WALTER B. WEISENBURGER, vice-presi- 
dent the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, has been elected president and 
executive head of the newly reorganized 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. He 
assumed his new duties April 16. 


Davin N. Houston, for more than 
twenty years assistant trust officer the 





© warris @ Ewina 


Davip N. Houston 


Recently elected trust officer the 
American Security and Trust Com: 
pany, Washington, D. C. 


American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., has been elected 
trust officer of the bank. 


Rosert S. Hotz has been appointed 
Chicago correspondent of the Guaranty 





Trust Company of New York. Mr. Hotz 
was formerly an assistant vice-president 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


Henry C. Von Em, formerly vice- 
president, has been elected chairman of 
the executive committee the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York. 





Henry C. Von ELM 


Recently elected chairman the execu 
tive committee the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York 


He has been connected with the Manu 
facturers Trust and the Manufacturers 
National Bank, which was absorbed by 
the former institution, for twenty-five 
years. 


FreDERIC L. Kerr, formerly assistant 
vice-president the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company, New York, has 
been elected a vice-president of the Inter’ 
state Trust Company, of the same city. 

Mr. Kerr started his banking career 
in St. Louis, with the Merchants Laclede 
National Bank of that city. Recently 
Mr. Kerr has been head of the Forty: 
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ninth street office of the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust, having assumed that 
position at the time of its merger with 
the Pacific National Bank. He is to have 





Freperic L. Kerr 


Newly elected vice-president the Inter- 
state Trust Company of New York, 
and formerly an assistant vice-president 
the American Exchange-Irving Trust 


Company, New York 


charge of the Hamilton branch of the 
Interstate, at 130 West 42nd street. 


Ropert L. GARNER has been elected 
treasurer, John Kalmbacher an assistant 
vice-president, and Louis H. Burfeind an 
assistant treasurer of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. Mr. Garner 
succeeds Hugh R. Johnston, who re- 
signed recently to become director and 
vice-president of the Sterling Securities 
Corporation. 


James H. Conroy has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York. 
He has been with the company and its 
predecessor, the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, since it was organized in 1905. 








James L. WALSH of New York has been 
elected a vice-president and director of 
the Guardian Detroit Bank. Mr. Walsh 
is a vice-president and director of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company of 
New York. He will remain on the board 
of directors of the latter company. 


ALLARD SMITH, vice-president the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, has been 
elected president the Cleveland Chamber 





ALLARD SMITH 


Vice-president the Union Trust Com- 

pany, of Cleveland, who has, been 

elected chairman the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


of Commerce. His election follows a 
number of years of intensive work on 
behalf of the Chamber, as chairman of 
its industrial development committee. 


S. F. Carter, founder and chairman of 
the board of the Second National Bank 
of Houston, Texas, died recently after 
several weeks’ illness. He was 70 years 
old. 

Mr. Carter entered the banking field 
after a successful career in the lumber 
industry, from which he retired in 1906. 
The following year he organized the 
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Lumbermen’s National Bank, the name 
of which has since been changed to the 





S. F. CarTER 


Chairman of the board the Second 
National Bank of Houston, Texas, 
who died recently. 


Second National. He was president of 
the bank until January 1, 1927, when he 
became chairman of the board. 


UNITED STATES TRUST’S 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


THE United States Trust Company, 
New York, celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary recently, as ‘the oldest exclu- 
sively fiduciary trust company. 

It was founded in 1853 by John A. 
Stewart, who, when he had worked out 
the idea of a fiduciary business, enlisted 
as trustees of the new organization Peter 
Cooper, John Jacob Astor, Joseph Law- 
rence, John J. Phelps, John J. Cisco, 
William E. Dodge, Royal Phelps and 
William H. Macy. The charter granted 
by the State Legislature was for years a 
model in the organization of other trust 
companies. 

The bank’s offices at 45-47 Wall 


street, have been occupied by the com- 











pany for nearly fifty years. One em- 
ploye has been with the organization for 
fifty years and three others have served 
it for more than thirty-five years. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS IN 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


THE National Association of Mutua! 
Savings Banks will hold its annual con- 
ference on June 13, 14 and 15, at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass 

Topics of general interest to bankers 
will be discussed, interest rates occupy- 
ing a prominent place on the prgram 
Other topics include methods of opera- 
tion, investments and legislation. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION REPORT 


ANNUAL report of the International 
Securities Corporation of America fot 
the year ended November 30, 1927, 
shows an increase in resources from the 
previous year from $25,475,909 to $57,- 
544,376. The surplus and undivided 
profits increased during the year from 
$1,294,995 to $2,607,797. 

The resources include an additional 
$10,000,000 of gold debentures sold after 
the close of the fiscal year (December 
10, 1927). 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TO 
BUILD IN BROOKLYN 


THE Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, has purchased a plot 100 by 
112 feet at the intersection of Milton 
street and Manhattan avenue, in the 
Greenpoint section of Brooklyn and will 
erect a branch bank building there. 


NEW YORK TITLE EXPANDS 


THE New York Title and Mortgage 
Company, New York, has_ recently 
qualified under the laws of Virginia, 
South Carolina and Oklahoma to issue 
title insurance policies in those states and 
is establishing agencies in each of them. 

William H. McNeal, vice-president, 


who has returned to New York from 
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WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


TTT TT 


MMe 


Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 





THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 


LI nt 





SUNN 


a campaign of organizing the company’s 
agents in those districts, reports that he 
found business conditions good. “The 
southern situation is very much im- 
proved, and they are looking forward to 
a period of increased prosperity,” he 
said. 


LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


THE capital stock of the Los Angeles- 
First National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, will be increased from $12,- 
500,000 to $13,750,000, it was decided 
at a recent meeting of the bank’s stock- 
holders. The 500,000 present shares of 
the bank’s stock, with a par value of $25 
a share, will be increased to 550,000. 

Surplus of the bank is $8,000,000, 
undivided profits $9,250,000, making, 
with the new capital, a total of $31,000, 
000. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
STATEMENT 


SINGLE premium annuities in the first 
quarter of 1928 were 327 per cent. of 
those written in the first quarter of 1927, 
which year had itself established a new 
high mark with a 50 per cent. annuity 
growth, according to a recent statement 
of its business made by the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn. 

Contrary to expectations and opinions 
lately expressed, this marked growth in 
annuity purchases has not yet, to any 
considerable extent, begun to be influ- 
enced by such investment of the large 


and widespread profits realized on the 
public’s recent operations in the stock 
market, according to M. C. Terrill, an 
official of the company. This authority 
states that the majority of new an- 
nuitants still are of the simon-pure 





H. Ennis JoNEs 
Vice-president the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, who will be a 
speaker at the convention of the 
American Institute of Banking to be 
held in Philadelphia June 18-22. His 
subject will be “Branch Bank Manage- 

ment.” 


investor type who find, in the high 
yield and complete security of annuity 
contracts, relief from the shrinking 
return available from ordinary channels 
of conservative investments. 
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GRACE 
National Bank 


Offers to its banking correspon- 
dents in all parts of the United 
States specialized international 
banking service. Exceptional con- 
nections in South and Central 


America. 

Hanover Sq. New York 
Special Representative 

148 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
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CITIES SERVICE EARNINGS 
SHOW INCREASE 


NET earnings of the Cities Service Com- 
pany for the twelve months ended March 
31, 1928, totaled $31,829,640, an in- 
crease of $4,752,473, or 17 per cent., 
over the year ended March 31, 1927. 

These net earnings were equal to more 
than twelve times interest and discount 
on debentures as compared with ten 
times for the corresponding period a year 
ago. Net to common stock and reserves 
for the twelve months ended March 31, 
1928, amounted to $22,505,973, which 
is equivalent to 26.82 per cent. on the 
average amount of common stock out- 
standing, or $5.36 per share of $20 par 
value common stock. This compares 
with $17,995,561 for the corresponding 
twelve months a year ago, which was 
22.75 per cent. or $4.55 per share of 
common stock then outstanding. 

Coincident with the publication of its 
earnings statement Cities Service Com- 
pany declared regular monthly dividends 
of one-half of 1 per cent. in cash and 
one-half of 1 per cent. in stock on the 
common stock and fifty cents on the pre- 
ferred and preference “BB” stocks, and 
five cents on the preference “B” stock, 
all payable June 1, to stockholders of 
record May 15. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES IN FIRST 
NATIONAL OF BOSTON 


BERNARD W. TRAFFORD, formerly senior 
vice-president, has been elected president 


of the First National Bank of Boston, to 
fill the vacancy left by the recent death 
of Clifton H. Dwinnell. Mr. Trafford 
has also been made vice-chairman of the 
First National Corporation. 

Daniel G. Wing, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank and 
heretofore president of the First Na- 
tional Corporation, has been elected 


CiiFrton H. DwINNELL 


President the First National Bank of 
Boston, who died recently. 


chairman of the board of the latter com 
pany and Allan M. Pope, executive vice: 
president, succeeds him as president of 
the corporation. 

Three new directors have also been 
added to the First National Corporation: 
James Coggeshall, Jr., Arthur C. Turner 
and Nevil Ford. 

Mr. Trafford began his business careet 
with the American Telephone & Tele’ 
graph Company in Boston, after being 
graduated from Harvard. He was iden- 
tified with the telephone business in 
various sections of the country until 
1912 when he joined the staff of the First 
National and was immediately made a 
vice-president. 

For several years prior to that time he 
had been on the engineering staff of the 
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The Homestead 
Branch, Brooklyn, 
of the National 
City Bank of New 
York City. 


Lae enn, nae ACAI rae ee ew 


The Interior, espe- 
cially designed to 
take care of large 
numbers of de- 
positors. 


This building is done in tapestry brick with Bedford 
Indiana limestone columns. The building is three 
stories in height with mezzanine at the front and 
rear and a complete second story, all occupied by 
the bank. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 


134 East 44th Street New York 























Customer using the night depository at the Flatbush branch 
of the National City Bank of New York 


ADVERTISE YOUR INSTITUTION AS 


“‘The Bank That Never Closes Its Doors” 


By Installing a 


NIGHT DEPOSIT SAFE 


Manufactured by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Go. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio 
New York Chicago San Francisco Birmingham Rochester Boston 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly a century, has built and will 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product 
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Bell System and was given managerial 
responsibility of Bell Telephone com- 
panies in several states on the Atlantic 
seaboard. He later became senior oper- 
ating vice-president of the Bell system 
in charge of the five companies operat- 
ing in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

Since he has been with the First Na- 
tional, Mr. Trafford has had under his 
special care the development of the 
bank’s foreign branches and has also had 





ALLAN M. Pope 


New president the First National Cor- 
poration of Boston. 


supervision over the First National Cor- 
poration. Much of the responsibility in 
connection with the construction of the 
- First National Bank building was 
is. 

Mr. Trafford is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee and a director in the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

Mr. Pope, new president of the First 
National Corporation, has been for some 
years a resident of New York, although 
he was born in Boston. He is a graduate 
of the United States Military Academy 
and resigned as colonel of the general 


staff of the army soon after the war to 
join the staff of the First National Cor- 
poration. The following year he was 
made manager of the New York office 
and later executive vice-president. 





© pinie macvonaco 


B. W. TRAFFORD 


Recently elected president the First 
National Bank of Boston 


He is chairman of the board of the 
Institute of International Finance, a 
member of the advisory committee the 
American Acceptance Council and a 
director of several corporations. 

Mr. Coggeshall, one of the new di- 
rectors, is a vice-president of the First 
National Corporation, in charge of sales. 
Mr. Turner and Mr. Ford, the other 
new directors, are vice-presidents of the 
corporation in New York. 


LOS ANGELES BANK TO OPEN 
NEW YORK OFFICES 


THE New York offices of the Los 
Angeles First National Trust & Savings 
Bank and of the First Securities Com- 
pany, both of Los Angeles, were to be 
opened May 1 at 52 Wall street, accord- 
ing to announcement by Henry M. 
Robinson, president. The securities com- 

















EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 


Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Forty-Two Broadway, 


New York City 














pany is owned by stockholders of the 
bank. 

Paul K. Yost, recently elected vice- 
president of the bank, is the New York 
representative of the two institutions. In 
addition to carrying on the usual serv- 
ices rendered to correspondent banks and 
customers, Mr. Yost will be prepared to 
aid industries which wish to extend their 
sphere of influence to the Pacific Coast. 


NEW ORLEANS BANK 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Canal 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans, as of April 10, 1928, shows 
total capital resources of $8,219,083, 
composed of capital of $4,750,000, sur- 
plus of $2,250,000 and undivided profits 
of $1,219,083. Deposits of the bank are 
$73,557,012 and total resources $93,- 
187,181. 

James P. Butler is president of the 


bank. 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
ANNUAL REPORT 


ANNUAL report of the American 
Founders Trust, New York, as of No- 
vember 30, 1927, shows capital and sur’ 
plus of $24,157,159, as compared with 
$12,373,646 for November 30, 1926, 
and $4,138,749 for November 30, 1925. 
Subsequent financing in February, 1928, 
has increased the capital and surplus by 
more than $8,000,000. 

Gross cash earnings of the trust for 
the year were $2,829,093, which com- 
pared with $1,277,280 for the year ended 
750 


November 30, 1926, and $153,337 for 
the previous year. 

Net cash earnings on the average net 
capital and paid-in surplus of the trust, 
which, exclusive of earned surplus, 
amounted to $13,414,057, were $2,006, 
122—equal to 14.95 per cent. Net cash 
earnings after preferred dividends but 
before reserves were at the rate of $2.35 
per share on the average number of com- 
mon shares outstanding during the year. 
This did not include any increase in book 
surplus, which was equivalent to $4.72 a 
share. 


ST. LOUIS BANK MERGER 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Franklin Bank and 
the American Trust Company, both of 
St. Louis, have approved the consolida- 
tion of the two institutions, creating the 
Franklin-American Trust Company, an 
institution with a capital of $2,000,000, 
surplus of $1,000,000 and total resources 
of about $30,000,000. 

The Franklin-American Trust Com- 
pany will be located permanently in the 
quarters of the American Trust Com: 
pany on the southwest corner of Seventh 
and Locust streets. 

The Franklin Bank, an institution with 
capital and surplus of $1,500,000, was 
organized in 1867 with an original capi- 
tal paid-in of $60,000. The institution 
has paid dividends every year since its 
organization, and earned in capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits $1,800,000 
on its original $60,000 capital. 

The American Trust Company was 
organized in 1909 with a capital of $1, 
000,000. It now has a surplus of $500, 
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000 and likewise has paid dividends 
regularly since its organization. The 
American Trust Company has occupied 
the corner of 7th and Locust streets, 
which will be the home of the new 


Franklin-American Trust Company, 
since 1919. The banking rooms have 
been remodeled to provide for the in- 
creased personnel and the increased pat- 
ronage of the consolidated institutions. 


CHICAGO TRUST PRIZES FOR 
FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


AN opportunity for research and writing 
in the financial and legal fields is repre- 
sented in an award of prizes to be made 
by a committee under the chairmanship 
of Ralph Heilman, Dean of the School of 
Commerce of Northwestern University, 
Chicago. The most important prize — 
that of $2500—is a triennial one, 
awarded in 1927 and to be again 
awarded in 1930. Secondary prizes are 
offered for annual monographs amount- 
ing*respectively to $300 and $200, which 
the committee of award is enabled to 
give through a donation made by the 
Chicago Trust Company. 

An extensive list of topics for this 
competition is published, relating to busi- 
ness development and the modern trust 
company, an example of which is 
“Financing of Automobile Instalment 
Sales” by Harold Emerson Wright, 
which won the first prize in the 1926 
competition. Various other subjects in 
the field of general finance are included, 
such for instance as “Life Insurance 
Trusts,” “Bank Credit Analysis” and 
“The Investment Analysis of Public 
Utility Securities.” The award of 
smaller prizes for annual monographs 
under this offer results not only in the 
monetary award but the publication of 
the winning papers by the A. W. Shaw 
Company of Chicago, as well. 

The committee of award has adopted 
liberal policy in respect to subjects that 
may be used for essays, as it wishes to 
encourage research not only by academic 
students of finance and law, but also by 
attorneys and by men and women en- 
Yaged in practical business and financial 


pursuits. An announcement of the prizes 
and suggested subjects will be mailed on 
request sent to the secretary of the com- 
mittee of award, Professor Leverett S. 
Lyon, The Institute of Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 


TWO BANK STOCKS OFF 
EXCHANGE LIST 


Stocks of the Bank of America and the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank, both of 
New York, have been withdrawn from 
the trading list of the New York stock 
exchange. Similar action was taken by 
the National City Bank and the Chase 


National Bank some time ago. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL PLANS 
CAPITAL INCREASE 


A SPECIAL meeting of stockholders of 
the Chemical National Bank of New 
York was to be held May 2 to authorize 
an increase in capital stock from $5,- 
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The Pennsylvania Company 


For Insurances on Livesand Granting Annuities 


Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Member Downtown Office 
Se 517 Chestnut St. 
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Securities 


Corporation of America, 
Second International 
Securities Corporation and 
United States & British 
International Company, 
Ltd., are investment trusts 
of the general manage- 
ment type which receive 
investment service from 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street, New York 



































000,090 to $6,000,000 and formation of 
a securities corporation with a capital 
and surplus of $4,000,000. 

Shareholders will be given the right 
to subscribe for one new share at $500 
for each five shares held at present. 

It is expected that the regular divi- 
dend of 24 per cent. will be maintained 
after the capital increase. Stock of the 
securities corporation will be held by 
trustees, appointed from among the 
bank’s directorate, for the proportionate 
benefit of all bank shareholders. 

Simultaneously with the increase of 
the capital to $6,000,000 the surplus, 
which now is $17,500,000, will be in- 
creased to $19,000,000 by the transfer 
of $1,500,000 from the undivided profit 
account, and when the capital change 
takes place the bank will have a capital 
and surplus of $25,000,000. 

Percy H. Johnston, president of the 
bank, said that the growth and develop- 
ment of the bank fully justified the in- 


crease in capital. He added that the 


formation of a securities corporation was 
in keeping with the present trend in 
banking and finance and will be a valu- 
able and profitable adjunct of the bank, 
enabling it to perform many functions 
which are not possible under the na- 
tional banking laws. 





Percy H. JOHNSTON 
President the Chemical National Bank, 
New York, which is planning an in- 
crease in capital from $5,000,000 to 

$6,000,000. 


The Chemical Bank was organized in 
1824 and has for a century been a factor 
in the nation’s business life. It is said 
to be the oldest bank on Broadway. 
Plans have been consummated to move 
the main office of the bank to 165 Broad- 
way about the beginning of September. 


FALL RIVER BANKS MERGE 


THE B. M. C. Durfee Trust Company, 
the Massasoit-Pocasset National Bank 
and the Metacomet National Bank, all 
of Fall River, Mass., have voted to 
recommend to their stockholders the 
merger of the three institutions into the 


B. M. C. Durfee Trust Company, 
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z OUTCAULT’S 
2 wi MULTICLASS COUPON BOOK 
pal 1928 Edition— New and Improved 
bank, Solves all your problems for handling Christmas, Vacation and other Club 
ctions Accounts — Less Work — Quicker at Window 
e nav Samples and Prices Ready for You — ASK 
OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street Chicago, IIl. 
operate from the trust company’s present has been elected a director of the Bank 
quarters and under its original charter, of America and will be connected with 
with a capital stock of $1,200,000, de’ the New York office of the institution. 
posits of $14,000,000 and a trust depart C. W. Banta, formerly vice-president 
ment with assets of $8,000,000. the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
BANK OF AMERICA ELECTS 
OFFICERS, DIRECTOR 
THE Bank of America National Asso- 
ciation, New York, has announced the 
ak, 
in- 
to 
zed in 
factor 
s said 
dway. C. W. BANTA 
move New vice-president the Bank of 
3road: America, N. A. 
mber. Company of San Francisco, has been 
elected’ a vice-president of the Bank 
SE W Gece of America and began his new duties 
; Recently elected director of the Bank May 1. ’ 
pany, of America National Association, P. J. Hebard, formerly assistant 
Bank New York. cashier of the Bank of America, has 
ik, all been appointed an assistant vice-presi- 
ed to election of two new officers and a di- dent. 
s the rector as follows: Mr. Snyder, who is also a vice-presi: 
to the W. H. Snyder, vice-president and a_ dent in the Bank of Italy, California, 
ry, to director of the Bancitaly Corporation, was, prior to his coming to New York, 
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Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION | 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 














manager of its credit department as well 
as vice-chairman of its general finance 
committee. Before his association with 
the Bank of Italy, Mr. Snyder was for 
a number of years in the service of the 
California State Banking Department. 





P. J. HEBARD 
Newly elected assistant vice-president 
the Bank of America National Asso- 


ciation. 


He was responsible for the organization 
and’ development of the loan examining 
system employed by the Bank of Italy. 

Mr. Banta has been with the Wells 
Fargo organization since 1911. He was 
appointed an assistant cashier in 1917 
and vice-president three years later. He 
is national counsellor for the Chamber 
of Commerce of United States; member 
754 





of the finance committee California 
Development Association; member of 
the executive committee and chairman 
banking committee Pacific Coast Trans- 
portation Advisory Board of American 
Railway Association; chairman San 
Francisco Better Business Bureau and 
member Holland Society of New York. 

Mr. Hebard is a native New Yorker. 
He was for a number of years associated 
with the Philippine National Bank and 
the American Exchange-Irving Trust 
Company in new business capacities. 
He has been with the Bank of America 
since 1924 and was appointed an as 
sistant cashier in 1927. He has executive 
charge of the bank’s promotion work in 
New York City. 


RETURNS FROM BUSINESS TRIP 


Jay D. Rising, vice-president the Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York, returned 
to his desk recently after an extended 
business trip to the western and Pacific 
Coast states. 


NEW BUILDING FOR SOUTH SIDE 
TRUST COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 


THE South Side Trust Company, St. 
Louis, is erecting a new ten-story bank 
and office building on the southwest 
corner of Grand and Gravois streets. 
The bank will occupy the second floor 
of the building, with stores on the street 
and sixty office rooms above. 

The exterior of the building will be 
of Bedford stone, with an imposing 
entrance on Gravois street. The ceiling 
of the banking room will be highly 
ornamental and the walls will be of 
imitation Travertine. The floor of the 
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ARCHITECTS 


DESIGNERS OF MODERN BANKS OF DISTINCTION 
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public space and the counter are to be 
of DeSoto marble; the banking screen, 
public counters and check desks of iron 
and marble. The woodwork will be of 
couched American walnut. 

Quarters of the executive officers will 
be in open view of the public. In addi- 
tion to fourteen cages for tellers, a com- 
plete safe deposit system of the same 
construction and design as that of the 
St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank will be 
installed. 

The trust company expects to occupy 
the premises about November 1. The 
leasing of office space in the building is 
being handled by the trust company, 
which is now located at Broadway and 
Pestalozzi. 
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New building being erected by the South 
Side Trust Company, St. Louis. 


The South Side Trust Company was 
organized in 1916. The present officers 
are: A.C. F. Meyer, president; Henry 
Menzenwerth, vice-president; William 


Reimann, vice-president; Edward A. 
Bircher, secretary. The directors are: 
Ira L. Bretzfelder, B. G. Brinkman, 
Adolphus Busch, III, August A. Busch, 
Jr., William Cotter, R. A. Huber, Theo. 
F. Lange, Henry Menzenwerth, A. C. 
F. Meyer, William Reimann and Louis 
F. Yeckel. 





Newly designed calculator weighing less 
than seven pounds, but equipped with 
full size keys, standard keyboard, 
visible adding dials and operated the 
same as a larger model. The me- 
chanism of the new calculator, which 
is a product of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, is adjusted to high 
speed operation and is said to be espe- 
cially adapted to the figuring of interest 
on savings accounts, figuring average 
daily balances, analyzing accounts and 
other bank work. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, TO BEGIN COM- 
MUNITY ADVERTISING 


THe Chamber of Commerce of Dallas, 
Texas, has recently completed a cam- 
paign, in which a half million dollars 
was raised, for a program of national 
advertising. The amount was $50,000 
more than the campaign objective. 

A separate corporation, known as In- 
dustrial Dallas, Inc., has been organized 
by the directors of the Chamber of Com- 
755 











NEW JERSEY 


BANKERS SECURITIES Co. 


551 Fifth Avenue, at 45th Street, New York 
(French Building) 

















A HOLDING COMPANY 


(Not an Investment Trust) 


owning and engaged in acquiring ownership 
in approved financial institutions under 
Federal and State supervision. 


DIRECTORS 


HON. EDWARD I. EDWARDS 
Chairman 
United States Senator from New Jersey 
and former Governor of New Jersey 
HARRY H. WEINBERGER 
President of the Company 
President Hobart Service Trust Co., Passaic, 


HON. JAMES F. MINTURN 
Vice-President of the Company 
Justice of Supreme Court of New Jersey 
Vice-President Hobart Service Trust Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 

DAVID G. SMITH 
Secretary of the Company 
Director Broadway National Bank, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

FREDERICK N. BIDWELL 
Treasurer of the Company 
Vice-President Hobart Service Trust Co. 
Passaic, N. J. 

FRANK C. CAMPBELL 
Vice-President United Capitol National 
Bank, New York City 
WILLIAM W. EVANS 
Director National Bank of America, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

HON. JOHN J. ROEGNER 
Mayor of Passaic, N. J. 
Vice-President & Treasurer Garfield Trust 
Co., Garfield, N. J. 
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merce to conduct the advertising pro- 
gram over a period of three years. 





Roy A. YouNG 


Governor Federal Reserve Board, who 
was a guest of honor and a speaker 
at a recent dinner given by the 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. More than 400 leading bankers 
of the fourth Federal Reserve district 
were guests of the Union Trust at the 
dinner. 


BANK GIRL CO-AUTHOR PLAY 
ON BROADWAY 


IT is not often that a bank employe has 
a play produced on Broadway, but this 
is what happened to Alice Timoney, 
who is a member of the advertising de- 
partment of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

In collaboration with her sister, Anne 
Collins, Miss Timoney wrote the comedy 
“Bottled” which is playing nightly to 
audiences at the Booth theater. 

_ Miss Timoney came to New: York 
trom Kentucky in 1920 and a week later 
secured a job with the Equitable Trust 
Company. Since that time she has de- 


voted the major portion of her time to 
ae the Equitable’s house organ, The 
nNVO* 














The South Carolina 
National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 


Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 


Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 

Charleston, 8. C. | 

Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, S. C. Columbia, 8. C. 
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The play, produced by Herman Gant: 


voort, has received much favorable com- 


ment from the New York critics. 





Alice Timoney, at right, of the Equit- 
able Trust Company, New York, who 
with her sister, Anne Collins, wrote 
the play “Bottled” which is now being 
produced on Broadway. 


BANK OF AMERICA MERGER 
RATIFIED 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Bank of America 
National Association have ratified the 
merger plans adopted by the boards of 
directors of the Bank of America, the 
Bowery and East River National Bank 
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1928 
THE CORPORATION MANUAL 


Twenty-ninth Edition 







A systematic arrangement of the Statutes 
affecting both Foreign and Domestic Corpo- 
rations; the Uniform Stock Transfer Act; 
the “ Blue Sky ” laws; the Anti-Trust Laws 
in all states. Forms and Precedents. 2444 
Pages; strong Buckram binding, 


Published by 


United States Corporation Company 


150 Broadway, New York 














and the Commercial Exchange National 
Bank, of New York, and the consoli- 
dated institution, known as the Bank 
of America National Association, began 





Epwarp C. DELAFIELD 


President the enlarged Bank of 
America. National Association, New 
York. 


business April 30 with capital funds of 
$62,016,388. 

Dr. A. H. Giannini, formerly presi- 
dent the Bowery and East River Na- 
tional Bank, who was elected chairman 
of the board the Bank of America at 
the time it was taken over by the 
Giannini interests, will remain in that 








office. Edward C. Delafield will con- 
tinue as president and John E. Rovensky 
is first vice-president. Lionello Perera, 
formerly president the Commercial Ex- 
change National Bank, is vice-president 
and a member of the board. 

The first consolidated statement of 
the bank shows deposits of $299,654, 
926, total resources of $393,223,795, 
holdings of United States Government 
bonds amounting to $15,550,836 and 
cash, etc., of $50,684,903. 

The main office of the bank is in the 
Bank of America building at 44 Wall 
street. Twenty-six branches are located 
throughout the five boroughs of New 
York. 

Directors of the consolidated bank 
are as follows: 

Hernand Behn, vice-president of the 
International Telephone © Telegraph 
Co.; Leo V. Belden, vice-president 
Bancitaly Corporation; Walter M. 
Bennet, New York; George Blagden, 
Clark, Dodge & Co.; William H. Cover- 
dale, Coverdale and Colpitts; Allen 
Curtis, Curtis & Sanger; Arthur V. 
Davis, president Aluminum Company 
of America; Edward C. Delafield, presi 
dent; Gayer G. Dominick, Dominick @ 
Dominick; Archibald Douglas, Douglas, 
Armitage € McCann; Charles M. 
Dutcher, president Greenwich Savings 
Bank; Douglas L. Elliman, Douglas L. 
Elliman & Co.; G. B. Everitt, president 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; Henry J. 
Fuller, Aldred & Co.; Emanuel Gerli, 
E. Gerli & Co.; A. H. Giannini, chair: 
man of the board; Otto J. A. Grassi, L. 
Gandolphi & Co.; Crowell Hadden, 
president Brooklyn Savings Bank; 
George Hewlett, Hewlett & Lee; Charles 
W. Higley, president Hanover Fire In- 
surance Company; Robert J. Hillas, 
president Fidelity © Casualty Co.; 
Gilbert H. Johnson, Isaac G. Johnson 
& Co.; Sam A. Lewisohn, Adolph 
Lewisohn & Son; John Hill Morgan, 
Rumsay and Morgan; Acosta Nichols, 
Spencer Trask & Co.; Martin S. Paine, 
treasurer Excelsior Savings Bank; Lionel- 
lo Perera, vice-president, R. Stuyvesant 
Pierrepont, New York; William H. 
Ramsay, New York; John E. Rovensky, 
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first vice-president; Nicholas E. Schenck, 
theatrical interests; R. A. C. Smith, 
chairman White Rock Mineral Springs 
Co.; W. H. Snyder, vice-president 
Bancitaly Corporation; Edwin §S. S. 
Sunderland, Davis, Polk, Wardwell, 
Gardner and Reed; Edwin Thorne, 
New York;. Louis A. Valente, Justice 
of State Supreme Court; Alfred P. 
Walker, president Standard Milling Co. 


NEW JERSEY BANKERS SECUR- 
ITIES MOVES 


THe New Jersey Bankers Securities 
Company has announced the removal 
of its offices to the French building, 551 
Fifth avenue, New York, where it 
occupies the entire thirty-second floor. 

The company controls a number of 
financial institutions—the Hobart Ser- 
vice Trust Company of Passaic, N. J.; 
the Washington Trust Company of 
Newark, the Equitable Title and Mort- 
gage Guarantee Company of Passaic, 
and the Lebanon National Bank of New 
York City. It has contracts for the 
acquisition of the Guarantee Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, the Journal Square 
National Bank of Jersey City and the 
Perth Amboy National Bank. In addi- 
tion, it owns considerable stock in the 
United States Trust Company of Pater- 
son, N. j. 


MODEL BANK TO EXHIBIT 
NEWEST CONSTRUCTION, 
EQUIPMENT 


A MopEL American bank, where the 
latest in exterior and interior construc: 
tion, equipment etc., will be permanent- 
ly on display, is being constructed with- 
in one of the large office buildings in the 
Grand Central zone of New York City. 











Learn a Foreign 


Language 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 


Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 


Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 
request. 


BERLIT7Z 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 49 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W. 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brooklyn—2 18 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 




















One entire floor of the building is being 
converted into banking quarters for the 
display. 

Behind the latest banking counters 
will be shown every known modern 
time saving appliance for modern bank- 
ing. In a separate room will be found 
advertising displays for all bank needs, 
including electric signs, window dis- 
plays, etc. A complete bank library, 
ladies’ room, men’s smoking room and a 
futuristic room will also be included in 
the exhibit. 

The exhibit will be open every work- 
ing day for the inspection of bankers. 


ALVIN W. KRECH, EQUITABLE CHAIRMAN, 
DIES WHILE AT WORK 


HILE at work in his office, 
Alvin W. Krech, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 


died suddenly Thursday, May 3, of 


angina pectoris. He was in his seventieth 
year. 


Arthur W. Loasby, president of the 
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bank, and H. E. Cooper, a vice-presi- 
dent, were with Mr. Krech when he 
was stricken. The bank physician was 
called, but death was instantaneous. 

Mr. Krech was considered an author- 
ity on finance, both national and inter- 
national. In addition to being head 
of the Equitable, he was a director in 
the American Ice Company, the City 
Investing Company, the Federal Sugar 
Refining Company, Manhattan Railway 
Company, Norfolk & Southern, Wa- 
bash, Western Maryland, Denver & 
Rio Grande railroads, and other cor- 
porations. He was also chairman of 
the trustees’ committee of the New 
York Community Trust. 





ALvIN W. KrecH 


President of the board the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, who died sudden- 
ly while at his desk. 


The banker was born in Hannibal, 
Mo., and began his business career as 
an accountant in a Minnesota flour 
mill. He later became a partner in the 
concern, but left it to engage in rail- 





road construction work for six years. 
As secretary of the reorganization com- 
mittee of the Union Pacific Railway, he 
moved to New York, where he was 
elected president of the Equitable Trust 
Company in 1903. 

He remained president for twenty 
years, after which he retired to become 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Krech was decorated by France 
as a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
by Italy as a Commandatore of the 
Crown of Italy and by Rumania as an 
Officer of the Order of the Rumanian 
Crown. 

In addition to his business interests 
he served as director and treasurer of 
the Permanent Blind Relief Fund, as 
executive secretary and director of the 
Philharmonic Society, as director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and as a 
trustee of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

The following statement was issued 
in behalf of the trustees’ committee of 
the New York Community Trust, which 
consists of the executive heads of twenty 
banks and trust companies in New York 
and surrounding towns: 

“The death of Alvin W. Krech takes 
from the trustees’ committee of the New 
York Community Trust the first and 
only chairman it has had. The six insti- 
tutions that sponsored the Community 
Trust when its offices were opened in 
1923 chose him as their presiding officer. 
Under his direction these associated 
trustees have increased in number more 
than three-fold, and their representatives 
have insisted yearly that he remain at 
the head of their counsel table. 

“In the creation and development of 
the New York Community Trust, the 
value of his guidance has been incalcu 
lable. There is only this comfort in the 
loss and sorrow that his passing brings 
to us the wisdom and devotion given by 
him to the Community Trust during its 
first years and his last ones gives assur’ 
ance that this shall be another among 
the lasting monuments he leaves behind 
him.” 
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BANK OF UNITED STATES TO MERGE 
CENTRAL MERCANTILE 


the consolidation of large metro- 
politan banks is the announcement 
of the proposed absorption of the 
Central Mercantile Bank and Trust 
Company by the Bank of United States, 
New York, giving the resulting institu- 
tion resources of $175,000,000, and 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$20,000,000. 
Boards of directors of the two banks 
have unanimously approved the con- 
solidation and meetings of stockholders 


Piss sonst the recent trend for 





C. STANLEY MITCHELL 


President the Central Mercantile Bank 
@ Trust Company, New York, who 
will become chairman of the board of 
directors of the Bank of United States. 


will be held May 17 to vote on the 
merger. 

B. K. Marcus, who assumed the presi- 
dency of the Bank of United States on 
the death of his father last year, will 
continue as president of the enlarged 
institution, to be known as Bank of 
United States, while C. Stanley Mitchell, 
president the Central Mercantile, will 


become chairman of the board of the 
Bank of United States. Saul Singer 
will continue as executive vice-president 
the Bank of United States. 





© stanx-stouer, inc 


BERNARD K. Marcus 


President the Bank of United States, 

New York, which is planning to take 

over the Central Mercantile Bank and 
Trust Company. 


On completion of the consolidation, 
the office of the Central Mercantile at 
Fifth avenue and 44th street will be the 
main office of the Bank of United States. 
The institution will have fifteen branches 
throughout the city. 

Both banks are among the fastest 
growing institutions in New York. 

The Bank of United States was or- 
ganized in 1913 by the late Joseph S. 
Marcus, at 81 Delancey street. Its com- 
bined capital and surplus was $150,000. 
Now its capital is $6,000,000 and its 
resources more than $110,000,000. This 
is its first merger. 

The Central Mercantile had resources 
of $3,000,000 when C. Stanley Mitchell 
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became its president four years ago. 
The resources are now $60,000,000. 
The bank was built up from a neighbor- 
hood institution to a city-wide bank 
during that time. 

Directors of the bank will be as 
follows: Robert Adamson and Joseph 
Brown, vice-presidents; Joseph C. 
Brownstone, president of J. C. Brown- 
stone Company, Inc.; Joshua L. Cowen, 
president of Lionel Corporation; William 
Fischman, president William Fischman, 
Inc.; Max Friedman of J. Friedman & 
Co., Inc.; I. Gilman of Gilman Paper 
Company; Frank Hedley, president of 
Interborough Rapid Transit; J. L. Hoff- 
man, president Continental Tobacco 
Company, Inc.; Frederick G. Hobbs, 
president Slawson & Hobbs and trustee 
Excelsior Savings Bank; Eugene B. 
Kline, president of Klines, Inc.; Isidor 
J. Kresel, attorney; George Le Boutil- 


lier, vice-president Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; Edward B. Lewis, president J. M. 
Horton Ice Cream Company and direc- 
tor of Borden Company; Arthur W. 
Little, chairman J. J. Little & Ives 
Company; Henry W. Loeb, retired: 
B. K. Marcus, president; Willis G. 
McCullough, treasurer; Collins & Aik- 
man Company; C. Stanley Mitchell, 
chairman of the board; A. Milton Na- 
pier, president Tidewater Building Com- 
pany; Henry W. Pollock, vice-president; 
R. Sadowsky, president, R. Sadowsky, 
Inc.; Charles Silver of American 
Woolen Company; Saul Singer, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and president of 
City Financial Corporation; Stephen 
Stephano of Stephano Bros.; David 
Tishman, president Tishman Realty @ 
Construction Company; George C. Van 
Tuyl, Jr., banker; and Morris White, 
president Morris White Company. 


DETROIT BANK TO HAVE JUNE WEATHER 


ALL YEAR 


LECTRICAL ice boxes will be 
E hooked up with steam heat, air 

washers, air filters and giant venti- 
lating fans, to manufacture perfect 
weather in all seasons for Detroit's mam- 
moth new Union Trust bank building, 
which is now under construction. 

All a tenant of the new building will 
have to do on a hot summer day is to 
open a register in his office and refrig- 
erated, clean air, cooled to a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees or less, will pour forth. 
Every room in the new building will 
have its individual air control so that 
tenants may be comfortable and free 
from the city’s dust and other sources of 
air pollution. 

The air conditioning and ventilating 
apparatus alone in the new building will 
cost more than $250,000. Twenty-four 


fans will blow 440,000 cubic feet or 
33,000 pounds of air per minute to venti- 
late the building. This is equal to 990 
tons of air per hour. The refrigerating 
machines, to be used for cooling the air, 
will have a refrigerating capacity equiva’ 
lent to the making of 700 tons of ice 
per day. Conditioned air will be driven 
even into the bank vaults to keep these 
spaces cool and well ventilated at all 
times. 

The new building will rise forty 
stories above grade, with three basements 
below grade. The lower six floors and 
two basements will be occupied by the 
bank and the third basement by ma- 
chinery for independent operation of the 
building. The thirty-second floor will 
be used entirely for dining rooms, cafe: 
teria and kitchen for the owners. 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 























Phoenixville, Pa., within eye range of Valley Forge and in itself a center of historic 
interest, finds its traditions well preserved in the colonial design of the Farmers and 
Mechanics National Bank, designed and built by the Tilghman Moyer Company, 
Allentown, Pa. 
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A base of selected Deer Isle granite, above which rises an arched and pilastered front 
of Indiana limestone, was used in the construction of the new home for the 
Woonsocket Institution for Savings, Woonsocket, R. I. Windows and doors are of 
solid bronze. The building was designed by Thomas M. James Company, architects 


and engineers of Boston, Mass. 


The new 774 Broadway, Brooklyn, office of the Manufacturers Trust Company of 

New York is of modern design, combining sparing use of ornamentation and well 

balanced proportions. The base of the building is of polished-Conway pink marble, 

above which are walls of Indiana limestone, pierced with great windows. The vaults 

were manufactured and installed by — Safe and Lock Company, Canton, 
oO. 
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The new building of ‘the Erie Trust Company, Erie, Pa., is an excellent solution of 

the bank and office building where, on the ground floor, considerable revenue is 

btained from rentable space without detracting from the forceful and impressive 

entrance to the bank. Dennison & Hirons, New York, architects specializing in the 
planning of bank and office buildings, designed the structure. 
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Impressive entrance to the Erie Trust Company, Erie, Pa. The building is of lime- 
stone with the three lower floors of light colored brick and limestone trimmings above. 
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Spacious banking floor of the Erie Trust Company, Erie, Pa. The bank vaults 


for the new building were furnished by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, 
New York. 
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Architect's drawing of the new Williamsburgh Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., designed by Halsey, McCormack & Helmer, Inc., bank engineers 
of New York. The cornerstone of the new building was laid recently. 
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The grand entrance portal to the bank and the rentable portion of the new building 

of the Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. The base of the facade will 

be of polished dark red and black granite, with rustic buff and variegated limestone 
walls above. 
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A view toward the triple arched entrance gateways and entrance lobby of the 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A glimpse of the vastness of the main banking room of the new Williamsburgh 


Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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New building of the Jackson Avenue office of the Hudson County National 

Bank, Jersey City, N. J. The vault door and vault equipment were furnished 

and installed by the Herring-Hali-Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
and New York. 


The exterior of the Workingmen’s Building and Loan Association, Newark, N. J. 
is of Ionic design, carried out in variegated limestone. Features of the interior are 
cageless counters and movable working counters. Holmes and Winslow, bank 
architects of New York, designed the building. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 





BANKERS TRUST 


HE board of directors of the 
"Tankers Trust Company of New 

York marked the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the bank’s founding by an 
increase in the annual dividend from 
$20 to $30 a share. At the same time 
the board voted an anniversary bonus to 
all employes of 5 per cent. of their an- 
nual salaries. 

The increase in dividend rate was an- 
ticipated because of the bank’s increas- 
ing earnings during the last few years. 
The year 1927 was one of the best in 
the company’s history. Surplus and un- 
divided profits were increased from $56,- 
031,000 to $61,488,000, a gain of $5,- 
457,000 after dividend distributions of 
$4,000,000. Deposits increased during 





SEWARD PROSSER 


Chairman of the board the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. 


the year more than $112,540,000, to a 
total of $562,069,000. This is a growth 
that is said to have been exceeded by 
only two banks last year. 

The bank was organized in 1903 by 
the late Henry P. Davison as a trust 


company to which the national and state 
banks of the country might send their 
fiduciary business and which would not 
compete for active accounts on a basis 
of interest rates. It was to be a bankers’ 
trust company, in fact, as well as in 
name. 

Fourteen years later, in 1917, chang- 





A. A. TILNEY 


President the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. 


ing economic and financial conditions 
made it necessary for the institution to 
broaden its functions. At that time 
the Bankers Trust Company definitely 
entered the commercial field. 

The original board of directors was 
made up of twenty-one of the most able 
bank executives in the United States. 
They were Stephen Baker, president the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, New 
York; Samuel G. Bayne, president the 
Seaboard National Bank, New York; 
James G. Cannon, vice-president Fourth 
National Bank, New York; Edmund C. 
Converse, president; Henry P. Davison, 
vice-president First National Bank of 
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Wall Street office of the Bankers Trust Company, New York. 


New York; James H. Eckels, president 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago; 
Granville H. Garth, president Me- 
chanics’ National Bank, New York; 
A. Barton Hepburn, vice-president 
Chase National Bank of New York; 
William Logan, cashier Hanover Na- 
tional Bank of New York; Gates W. 
McGarrah, president Leather Manufac- 
turers National Bank, New York; Edgar 
L. Marston, Blair & Co., New York; 
George W. Perkins, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., New York; William H. Porter, 
president Chemical National Bank of 
New York; Daniel G. Reid, vice-presi- 
dent Liberty National Bank, New York; 


Francis H. Skelding, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh; Edward F. 
Swinney, president First National Bank, 
Kansas City; John F. Thompson, vice: 
president; Albert H. Wiggin, vice-presi- 
dent National Park Bank, New York; 
Robert Winsor, Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Boston; Samuel Woolverton, president 
Gallatin National Bank, New York; 
Edward F. C. Young, president First 
National Bank, Jersey City. 

Bank officials and business men were 
alive to the possibilities of the new 
institution and the organizers were over’ 
whelmed with subscriptions for stock. 
The subscription price was $150 a share 
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but two months before the bank opened 
the stock had been bid up to $300 a 
share. 

Business began on March 30, 1903. 
in two rooms on Liberty street, with 
Edmund C. Converse serving as presi- 
dent, without pay. Three months after 
its opening, the bank’s deposits were 
$5,750,000 and a month later it was 
necessary to seek new and_ larger 
quarters. These were found at 7 Wall 
street, where the bank’s offices remained 
until 1912 when they were removed to 
the present location at 16 Wall street. 

In 1909 the bank was ‘selected by the 





American Bankers Association as agent 
for the initial promotion and distribu- 
tion of the A. B. A. Travelers Cheques. 

Two years later the acquisition of two 
banks—the Mercantile Trust Company 
and the Manhattan Trust Company— 
with the capital increases incident there- 
to brought the combined capital and 
surplus to $20,000,000 at the close of 
1912. Deposits at that time were more 
than $134,000,000. 

In May of the same year the bank’s 
thirty-seven story building was com- 
pleted and the institution moved into 
the quarters it has since occupied. The 
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Paris office of the Bankers Trust Company at 3 and 5 Place 
Vendome. 
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26 Old Broad street, London—the London office of the Bankers 
Trust Company. 


pyramid which surmounts its tower has 
become one of the dominating features 
of the down-town skyline. 

Mr. Converse resigned as president 
the following year and was succeeded 
by Benjamin Strong, Jr., who later re- 
signed to become the first governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

In 1914 Seward Prosser was chosen 
president and remained in that capacity 
until 1923, when he was advanced to 
the newly created office of chairman of 
the board. 

The Astor Trust Company, Fifth 
avenue at 36th street, was acquired by 


the bank in 1917, thus increasing the 
combined capital and surplus to $23, 
000,000. The office of the Astor was 
shortly afterward moved to the corner 
of Fifth avenue and 42nd street to be- 
come the first branch office of the 
Bankers Trust Company. 

A securities department, organized 
shortly before this time, was two years 
later enlarged and developed into a 
bond department actively engaged in 
the underwriting and distribution of 
securities. 

National financing inevitably led to 
national distribution. In March, 1919, 
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a special wire office was opened in Chi- 
cago. This was followed by other offices 
in the principal cities of the East and 
Middle West until twelve were in 
operation, with direct wire connections 
to the New York office. 

The large increase in foreign travel 
and the growth of foreign business 
following the war led to the establish- 
ment of a Paris office in 1920. The 
ofice, at 3-5 Place Vendome, was 
opened in 1921 and has since grown 
to be one of the leading American banks 
in Europe. 

A new building was completed in the 
same year for the bank’s second uptown 
ofice on the corner of Madison avenue 
at 57th street. 

An agency in London for the conven- 
ience of customers traveling in Europe 
was the next step of the bank in its 
expansion. The agency, created in 
1922, was found so useful that a perma- 
nent office was opened in 1924 at 26 
Old Broad street. 

In 1923, on the twentieth anniversary 
of the institution’s founding, A. A. 
Tilney was chosen to follow Mr. Prosser 
as president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, a position which he now holds. 

The bank’s rapid growth is especially 
noteworthy. It started business in 1903 
with a capital and surplus of $1,500,000, 
in a two-room office, with four officers 
and eleven clerks. Today it is one of 
the largest banks in the United States, 
with offices in Paris and London and 
wire offices in most of the leading cities 
in the United States. Capital and 
surplus as of March 2 were $62,591,000. 

Officers and directors of the bank 
were joined in celebrating the anniver- 
sary by 700 financiers and business men 


in a dinner held at the Waldorf. Five 


of the original directors were present— 
Stephen Baker, chairman of the board 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York; Albert H. Wiggin, chairman 
the Chase National Bank of New York; 
John F. Thompson; Samuel Woolverton, 
until recently vice-president the Han- 
over National Bank of New York; and 
Edward F. Swinney, president the First 
National Bank of Kansas City. 


During the dinner the directors held 
a meeting on the platform, adopted reso- 
lutions of congratulation and received 
congratulations themselves. Among the 
greetings was a cablegram from Mr. 
Tilney, who was in Paris at the time 
of the anniversary. 

The bank also marked its anniversary 
by the publication of an elaborate book 
containing a history of the bank and 
reproductions of sketches of the institu- 
tion’s five offices. Tribute is paid there- 
in to the founder, a full-page picture of 
whom occupies the first page. The 
bank’s first advertisement, in the Sun 
of March 30, 1903, is reproduced in 
the book, as is the text of the advertise- 
ment run by the bank in marking its 
anniversary. 

Graphs show the growth of the bank 
as regards capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, net profits, and deposits. 

An interesting feature is the history 
given of 100 shares of stock—the result 
of purchasing 100 shares of stock in 
1903 and subscribing to such additional 
shares as were subsequently made avail- 
able through rights. The holder of the 
original 100 shares now owns 640 shares, 
for which he paid $65,720. The market 
value of his stock as of December 31, 
1927, was $633,600 and he has received 
in dividends, meanwhile, $177,700. 
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Architect's drawing of the new building of the State Bank of Chicago, into which 
the bank has recently moved. 
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STATE BANK OF CHICAGO IN NEW 


$15,000,000 HOME 


E State Bank of Chicago, which 
for forty-nine years has been an 
individual entity in the banking 
business in Chicago, has moved into its 
new bank home at Monroe and La Salle 
streets. The quarters are considered by 
leading architects to be among the most 
beautiful banking rooms in the world 
and they contain all of the newest facili- 
ties for rapid and accurate banking 
service. 

The new $15,000,000 building is a 
monument to Helge A. Haugan and John 
R. Lindgren, who first opened a partner- 
ship bank out of which the State Bank 
of Chicago grew, and since its incorpora- 
tion as a state bank thirty-seven years 
ago the resources have risen from $1,- 
591,406 to $73,546,160. The growth has 
been individual because the bank has 
never absorbed nor been merged with 
any other financial institution. 

The building itself is of classic de- 
sign, massive in outline and of dignified 
simplicity, occupying a commanding posi- 
tion in La Salle street at the intersection 
of La Salle and Monroe streets, Chi- 
cago’s two chief banking streets. 

Four floors and three basements are 
occupied by the bank, except that por- 


tion of the bank floor which houses the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Eighteen floors 
of offices are to be occupied by many of 
the leading business concerns of Chicago. 
The design of the main banking room 
is an adaptation of Greek architecture 
treated in a modern way. The room is 
of Horedo Chairo marble from Verona, 
Italy, and this is the first time it has been 
used to any extent in this country. The 
counters are of Levanto marble with 
exquisite bronze screens of modern de- 
sign. The decorations of the room have 
been handled in colors, including the 
ceiling light, which is of cathedral glass 
set in an intricate design of leading. 
The savings department occupies a 
large area on the first floor similar in 
design to that of the main banking room. 
The vaults and safety deposit depart- 
ment are located in the first basement. 
Leroy A. Goddard is chairman of the 
bank’s executive committee. Mr. God- 
dard, since the death of John J. Mitchell, 
is the dean of the Chicago banking fra- 
ternity and has been associated with the 
State Bank of Chicago since 1908. 
Henry A. Haugan is chairman of the 
board of directors; Oscar H. Haugan is 





Executive heads of the State Bank of Chicago, from left to right: Oscar H. 
Haugan, vice-chairman board of directors; Henry A. Haugan, chairman board of 
directors; and Leroy A. Goddard, chairman executive committee. 
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Executive officers’ quarters on the main banking floor. 


Bond department of the State Bank of Chicago, at the time of the formal opening 
of the bank's new building. 
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ature of the new building of the State Bank of Chicago is the “officers’ island” 


in the center of the main banking floor. 
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Private office of Henry A. Haugan, chairman of the board of directors. 
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vice-president of the board; C. Edward 
Carlson, Walter J. Cox, and Fred H. 
Carpenter are the three vice-presidents 
of the institution. 

Directors of the bank are J. J. Dau, 
John N. Dole, Edward J. Engol, Leroy 
A. Goddard, Henry A. Haugan, Oscar 
H. Haugan, Andrew Lanquist, Charles 












Piez, Marvin B. Pool and Philip K. 
Wrigley. 

John T. Redmond is manager of the 
new State Bank building and Gaylord §. 
Morse, assistant cashier of the bank, has 
been associated with him in connection 
with the rental of the building, which 
is now 80 per cent. leased. 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


ALABAMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Mobile, May 17-19. Headquarters, Battle 
House. Secretary, M. A. Vincentelli, Mont- 
gomery. 


AMERICAN BANKERS — ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa., October 1-4. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK- 
ING, Philadelphia, June 18-22. Secretary, 
Richard W. Hill, 110 East 42nd street, New 
York City. 


ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Globe, October 27-28. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Pasadena, June 6-9. Secretary, Fred- 
erick H. Colburn, 628 Mills building, San 


Francisco. 


COLORADO BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Troutdale in the Pines, June 22-23. 
Secretary, L. F. Scarboro, Tabor Opera 
House, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Manchester, Vt., June 15-16. Sec: 
retary, Charles E. Hoyt, South Norwalk 
Trust Company, South Norwalk. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Montauk Beach, Long 
Island, New York, June 7-10. Headquarters, 
Montauk Manor. Secretary, W. J. Waller, 
Federal-American National Bank, Washing: 
ton, D. C. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSO: 
CIATION, Utica, N. Y., September 17-20. 
Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 231 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


GEORGIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Savannah, May 24-26. Headquarters, Hotel 
General Oglethorpe. Secretary, Haynes Mc- 
Fadden, 101 Marietta street, Atlanta. 





IDAHO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Boise, June 19 20. Secretary, J. S. St. Clair, 
Boise City National Bank, Boise. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rock Island, June 20-22. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 


INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gary, September 19-21. Secretary, Miss 
Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellow building, 
Indianapolis. 


IOWA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cedar Rapids, June 18-20. Headquarters, 
Hotel Montrose. Secretary, Frank Warner, 
430 Liberty building, Des Moines. 


KANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 


Lawrence, May 23-25. Secretary, W. W 
Bowman, Hotel Kansan, Topeka. 


KENTUCKY BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, September 12-13. Secretary, Harry 
G. Smith, 300 Louisville National Bank 
building, Louisville. 


MAINE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Belgrade Lake, June 23.» Secretary, Edward 
S. Kennard, Rumford National Bank, Rum 
ford. 


MARYLAND BANKERS _ ASSOCIA: 
TION, Old Point Comfort, Va., May 16-17. 
Secretary, J. W. McElroy, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS ASSO: 
CIATION, Manchester Vt., June 15-16 
Secretary, George W. Hyde, First Nationa! 
Bank, Boston. 


MICHIGAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
S. S. Noronic, June 18-22. Secretary, Mrs 
H. M. Brown, 723 Ford building, Detroit. 


MINNESOTA BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Pequot, June 18-20. Headquarters, 
Breezy Point Lodge. Secretary, F. P 
Fellows, 718 National building, Minneapolis. 
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MISSISSIPPI BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, joint meeting with Tennessee Bankers 
Association, Memphis, May 16-17. Head- 
quarters, Peabody Hotel. Secretary, George 
B. Power, Capital National Bank building, 
Jackson. 


MISSOURI BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
May 22-23. Secretary, W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 


MONTANA BANKERS _ ASSOCIA: 
TION, joint meeting with Wyoming Bankers 
Association, Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone 
Park, September 3-4. Secretary, John 
Romersa, president Bank of Commerce, 
Kalispell. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MU- 
TUAL SAVINGS BANKS, Swampscott, 
Mass., June 13-15. Headquarters, New Ocean 
House 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT CONVEN- 
TION, New York City, May 17-19. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Roosevelt. Chairman com- 
mittee of arrangements, W. J. Barrows, 25 
Broad street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND BANKERS, Man: 
chester, Vt., June 15-16. 


NEW JERSEY BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Atlantic City, May 17-19. Secretary, 
William J. Field, 15 Exchange place, Jersey 

ity. 


NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Tucumcari, May 25-26. Secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret F. Barnes, 724 First National 
Bank building, Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Upper Saranac, June 25-27. 
Headquarters, Saranac Inn. Secretary, Ed- 
= J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Dickinson, July 10-11. Secre- 
tary, W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 


OHIO BANKERS CONVENTION, Cin- 
cinnati, May 22-24. Headquarters, Hotel 
Gibson. Secretary C. H. Mylander, Hunt- 
ington Bank building, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Tulsa, May 15-16. Secretary, Eugene 
P. Gum, 907-8 Colcord building, Oklahoma 


City. 


OREGON BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gearhart-by-the-Sea, June 11-12. Secretary, 


Andrew Miller, 914 Porter building, Port- 
land. 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Atlantic City, N. J., May 16-18. 
Headquarters, Hotel Traymore. Secretary, 
C. F. Zimmerman, First National Bank, Hunt- 
ingdon. 


SOUTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Myrtle Beach, June 19-21. Head- 
quarters, Myrtle Beach Hotel, Secretary, 
Henry S. Johnson, Columbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO. 
CIATION, Sioux Falls, June 7-8. Secre: 


tary, George A. Starring, City Hall building, 
Huron. 


TENNESSEE BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, joint meeting with Mississippi Bankers 
Association, Memphis, May 16-17. Head- 
quarters, Peabody Hotel. Secretary, H. 
Grady Huddleston, 1015 Independenc Life 
building, Nashville. 


TEXAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, San 
Antonio, May 8-10. Headquarters, Gunter 
Hotel. Secretary, W. A. Philpott, Jr., Dallas. 


UTAH BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Ogden, June 22-23. Secretary, Carl R. 
Marcusen, Price Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Price. 


VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Old Point Comfort, June 7-9. Headquarters, 
New Chamberlain-Vanderbilt Hotel. Secre- 
tary, W. Scott Irby, Kenbridge. 


WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Longview, June 13-16. Headquarters, 
Hotel Monticello. Secretary, William Hatch 
Davis, 1016 Old National Bank building, 
Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, White Sulphur Springs, June 
14-15. Headquarters, Greenbrier Hotel. Sec- 
retary, Joseph S. Hill, vice-president Capital 
City Bank, Charleston. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIA. 
TION, Miiwaukee, June 26-27. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Schroeder. Secretary, Wall 
G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, Miéil- 


waukee. 


WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
joint meeting with Montana Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone Park, 
September 3-4. Secretary, Harry B. Hender- 
son, First Joint Stock Land Bank, Cheyenne. 
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A CENTURY-OLD BANK 


dates back one hundred years. 

Fewer still are now operating under 
their original title. One of these which 
can qualify on both scores is the Atlantic 
National Bank of Boston. Granted its 
charter in 1828 as the Atlantic Bank 
with a capital of $500,000, it has grown 
from a provincial bank to a metropolitan 
institution with capital and surplus of 
$10,000,000 and resources of $140,000,- 
000. 

To go back to 1828 is to return to 
the beginning of things in banking in 
America. It was well toward the end 
of the seventeenth century before bank- 
ing even got started. In 1781, through 
establishment of the Bank of North 
America by Act of Congress, the first 
national influence came into banking. 
784 


| YEW banks there are whose history 


Even then, when this bank commenced 
business in January, 1782, it was under a 
charter from the State of Pennsylvania, 
because of doubt as to the actual power 
of the Continental Congress to grant a 
satisfactory charter. Incidentally, the 
bank operated under its state charter un- 
til absorbed into the national banking 
system in 1863. Next came the Bank 
of the United States, founded by Alex- 
ander Hamilton in 1789, which passed 
a rather chaotic career until 1811; the 
Government relying on state banks 
throughout the War of 1812, suspending 
specie payments in 1814, followed by 
the establishment of the Second Bank 
of the United States in 1816. Not until 
the establishment of the New England 
Bank in 1814, followed by the Suffolk 
Bank in 1824, with its first feasible sys’ 
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tem of bank note redemption and collec: 
tion, did real order begin to come out of 
this general banking chaos. 

It was but three years later that the 
Atlantic Bank was organized, starting 
business the next year; and it is still 
operating under what is the oldest orig- 
inal bank title in Boston. Thus, from 
1828 to 1928, its officials have witnessed 
all and participated in much of what has 
taken place in banking in the United 
States—a century of evolution from 
early experiment in theory to sound 
proven practice, culminating in a genu- 
ine national banking system—the Fed- 
eral reserve—recognized as the most ad- 
vanced in the world. 

The Atlantic Bank for its first sixty 
years had a consistent growth rather 
than a spectacular career. A national 
charter was obtained in 1864 and the 
bank’s capital was increased in 1865 to 
$750,000. Its deposits grew in progres- 
sive twenty-year periods from $236,000 
in 1850, to $522,000 in 1870, to $1,087,- 
000 in 1890 and to $5,178,000 in 1905. 

The latter year marks a milestone in 
Atlantic bank history. This was the be- 
ginning, at least in New England, of an 
era of bank mergers and consolidations. 
It was at this time that the Atlantic 
changed from a neighborhood bank to a 
metropolitan institution with offices in 
the chief business centers of Boston and 
an increasingly important banking posi- 
tion not only in New England but also 
in foreign banking. The increasing 
needs of business with its rapid expan- 
sion were requiring larger banking re- 
sources adequate to handle these larger 
business banking demands. How wide- 
spread this transformation really was is 
reflected in the fact that of the fifty-six 
national banks which had been members 
of the Boston Clearing House in 1888, 
all but seven have disappeared, forty- 
five through merger and consolidation, 
three through failure and one through 
withdrawal to become a private bank. 
Of the twenty banks and trust companies 
admitted to the clearing house since 
1888, five have merged with other banks 
and one has been liquidated. Though 
there had been eleven Boston bank mer- 


gers in 1898 the active period of con: 
solidation really came in the years fol- 
lowing 1900—the result of a growing 
conviction that only the largest banks 
could adequately meet modern business 
demands. Just how individual banks 
were strengthened by these mergers is 
shown in the fact that when the move- 
ment toward consolidation began in 1898 
the largest bank in Boston had total re- 
sources of but $15,918,000. While the 
Atlantic National Bank in 1905 had de- 
posits of but $5,178,000, by December, 
1927, these had grown to $115,912,000; 
capital and surplus had been increased 
to $10,000,000 and total resources 
mounted to the $140,000,000 mark. 

A bank that has prospered one hun- 
dred years has something in its back- 
ground beside mere tradition and length 
of service. The power to endure a cen- 
tury profitably involves definite under- 
lying principles, ethics and even idealism. 
And these, in turn, involve personalities. 
When John Pickens (the bank’s first 
president) and his associates met in Ex- 
change Coffee House and formulated 
their plans for the establishment of the 
Atlantic Bank in March, 1828, they 
built for all time. Over the last cen- 
tury the bank’s successive officials have 
adhered to the basic principles, ethics 
and ideals first established, and by a 
consistent far-seeing banking sagacity. 
commensurate with their respective 
regimes, have built further and quite 
as enduring. 


HERBERT K. HALLETT AND GEORGE S. 
MUMFORD 


This is particularly true of Herbert K. 
Hallett, present chairman of the Atlantic 
National Bank and former president of 
the Fourth-Atlantic Bank, as it is also 
of George S. Mumford, the present presi- 
dent of the Atlantic National and 
former head of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company. Both have carried on 
this legacy of bank idealism and manage- 
ment and are largely responsible for the 
Atlantic’s outstanding position in the 
Boston and New England banking field. 

Mr. Hallett had his early banking ex- 
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perience in Maine and New Hampshire. 
He went to Boston some twenty-five 
years ago, and in 1904 became head of 
the Atlantic National Bank. His leader- 
ship gave the bank a distinct impetus of 
development. Within five years its de- 
posits increased two and one-half times 
and in the next ten years doubled again. 
The Metropolitan National Bank and 
the Fourth-National Bank were merged 
with the Atlantic, the Fourth previously 
having taken over the National Hamil- 
ton Bank, a Boston banking institution 
which had its beginning some eighty-odd 
years before. The ninety-year-old Peoples 
National Bank soon after came into the 
Fourth-Atlantic family. During his re- 
gime the bank’s banking service in the 
specialized wholesale market trade section 
of Boston was broadened through its 
becoming the Boston correspondent of a 
great many banks located throughout 
Northern New England and the Middle 
West. A foreign department was also 
established and developed for financing 
export and import trade. 


THE COMMONWEALTH -ATLANTIC 
COMBINE 


During this period also another Boston 
bank was making history. The Common- 
wealth Trust Company under the aggres- 
sive administration of George S. Mum- 
ford, as president, was establishing an 
enviable position in Boston banking. The 
Atlantic and the Commonwealth were 
non-competitive, each working in a 
specialized banking business which com- 
plemented that of the other and which 
in combination would produce a com- 
pletely rounded and formidable banking 
organization. Wéith both Mr. Hallett 
and Mr. Mumford dominant in their re- 
spective fields, but working in harmony 
with the new economic trends in banking 
and business, it was as logical as it was 
inevitable that these banks should merge, 
as they did in 1923. Mr. Hallett became 
chairman of the board of directors, a 
newly created position, and Mr. Mum- 
ford became president of the consolidated 
institution. Under their joint leadership 
the bank has continued to grow. Both 


in personnel and equipment it has the 
complete facilities and service of the 
most modern banking institution. 

As a part of these the Atlantic Cor- 
poration was created, giving the bank 
a complete investment service, under a 
separate organization, for dealing in in- 
vestment securities. Later, it absorbed 
Merrill, Oldham & Co., one of New 
England’s oldest investment houses, and 
this branch of the business became the 
Atlantic-Merrill Oldham Corporation. 
From the first it assumed an important 
position in the New England investment 
field, a position which it has steadily 
strengthened. 


BANKS ACQUIRED OR MERGED WITH 
ATLANTIC 


The banks acquired or merged with 
the Atlantic National Bank form an 
interesting chapter in Boston banking. 
They comprise the New England Bank, 
incorporated in 1813, taken over in 1914 
by the Hamilton Trust Company, which 
was in turn taken over by the Common- 
wealth Trust Company; National Hamil- 
ton Bank, incorporated in 1832 and ac- 
quired by the Fourth-National Bank in 
1903; Peoples National Bank, incor- 
porated in 1833, acquired by the Fourth- 
Atlantic National Bank in .1922; the 
Boylston National Bank, incorporated in 
1845, acquired by the Fourth-Atlantic 
National Bank in 1923; the Continental 
Bank, incorporated in 1857; the Manu- 
facturers Bank, incorporated in 1873, 
merged in 1899 into the Colonial Bank 
and taken over by the Commonwealth 
Trust Company in 1904; Metropolitan 
Bank, incorporated in 1873, acquired in 
1909 by the Atlantic National Bank; 
Fourth-National Bank, incorporated in 
1875, merged with the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank in 1912; South End National 
Bank, incorporated in 1890, taken over 
by the Hamilton Trust Company, in 
turn merged with the Commonwealth 
Trust Company in 1914; Commonwealth 
Trust Company, incorporated in 1904; 
Massachusetts Trust Company, incor’ 
porated in 1914, merged with Atlantic 
National Bank in 1926. 
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FIRST NATIONAL OF CHICAGO HOLDS 


FORMAL OPENING 


cago with its affliated institutions, 
the First Trust and Savings Bank 
and the National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, formally opened their new bank- 
ing rooms and vaults the week of April 


Te First National Bank of Chi- 


9 to 14. The completed eighteen-story 


structure fronts 190 feet on Dearborn 
street and extends 321 feet along Mon- 
roe street to Clark, on which the front- 
age is just slightly less than that on 
Dearborn. The structure comprises the 
First National Bank building, erected 
some twenty years ago and then the 
largest office building in the country, the 
building immediately west of the Clark 
street corner and a new structure to 
the north forming the Clark street 
entrance with a bank of thirteen 
elevators. 

The work of alteration and unifica- 
tion has been going on for three years 
and has cost, together with new vault 
equipment, in excess of $8,000,000. The 


finish is white marble, light bronze and 
mahogany, the white predominating 
even in the ceiling which makes the 
banking rooms unusually beautiful and 
attractive. The first floor is occupied 
by the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
the second and third by the First Na- 
tional. The trust department is located 
on the fourth floor and the safe deposit 
vaults are in the basement with separate 
storage vaults in the sub-basement. The 
floors are served by six elevators within 
the banks. 

In connection with the formal open- 
ing the banks, through the courtesy of 
the Chicago Historical Society and a 
number of old-time Chicagoans, placed 
in their lobbies an historical exhibit 
covering the growth and development 
of the city from 1863, when the bank 
was first opened. Among the bank’s 
own records which passed through the 
great Chicago fire of 1871 is the in- 
dividual ledger of 1863. An interest- 





Central lobby of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
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Architect's drawing of the First National Bank of Chicago, formal opening of which 
was held recently. The alteration and enlargement of the bank has been going on 
for three years and has cost more than $8,000,000. 
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ing entry shows that the then president, 
Edmund Aiken, received his July salary 
of $166.66 on August 22. The original 
minute book of the board of directors, 
also displayed, shows the resolution to 
open the bank on July 1, 1863, and 
alongside is the original charter of the 
bank issued June 22 of that year by 
the acting comptroller of the United 
States. 

Deposit tickets, checks, drafts and 
correspondence of the 60’s and 70's 
bearing the names of noted people 
created a great deal of interest. The 
exhibit of relics of the great fire in- 
cluded a table which passed through 
undamaged, crude signs which were 
used immediately after the conflagra- 
tion, scorched coins, silverware partially 
melted, and an unusual collection of 
lithographs and prints. There were also 
on display many souvenirs and mementos 
of Chicago’s second outstanding epoch, 
that of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 

The history of the last twenty years 
and glimpses into the future were con- 
veyed by models of new and projected 
buildings, such as the Board of Trade, 
the Daily News, and the Chicago Opera, 
together with models and sketches of 
park, highway and harbor improvements 

The outstanding feature of the entire 
affair was probably the period costumes 
worn by twenty of the young women 
regularly employed in the bank. There 
were five groups of four girls each, 
showing costumes of 1863 with the 
hooped, beribboned and fluted skirts; 
the slightly modified costumes of the 
next decade; those of the World’s Fair 
period of 1893; the highly decorated 
but rather unattractive gowns of the 
beginning of the century and the sheath 
and hobble skirts of 1913. The com- 
bination of these young women with 
the historical exhibits was as attractive 
as it was unusual. 
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There was also a demonstration of 
modern banking machinery, such as 
addressing, coin counting, adding ma- 
chines and a comparison between the 
crude, unwieldy typewriter first used 
in the bank and modern typewriters. 

More than 20,000 people visited the 
exhibit each day during the entire week 
and the banks as well as the great vault 
presented more the appearance of a 





MELvIN A. TRAYLOR 


President First National Bank, Chicago, 
which has just completed the remodel- 
ing and enlargement of its building. 


flower show than a modern financial 
institution. Despite the crowds and the 
space taken up by the exhibits, business 
proceeded as usual and both Melvin A. 
Traylor, president, and Frank O. Wet- 
more, chairman, as well as other officers 
of the bank, were recipients of many 
compliments from local as well as out’ 
of-town bankers and business men. 
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FIRST ASSISTANT MANAGER . P SECOND ASSISTANT MANAGER 








ALBERTO MASCARENAS 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 



































BERNABE A. DEL VALLE EDUARDO C. CUILTY 
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Managing director and assistant directors of the Banco de Mexico, Mexico City. 
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Banco de Mexico, Mexico City. 


BANCO DE MEXICO, MEXICO CITY 


HE Banco de Mexico, Mexico 
City, which corresponds in its 
general functions and its relation- 
ship to the financial and commercial 
fabric of the country to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the United States, the 
Bank of England and the Bank of 
France, was opened September 1, 1925, 
under a banking law which went into 
effect on August 25 of that year. 

Its authorized capital is $100,000,000, 
Mex., of which $62,198,614, Mex., has 
been paid in. According to the bank’s 
statement of December 31, 1927, this 
two-year-old institution has undivided 
profits of $2,800,350, Mex., reserve fund 
ot $551,112, Mex., reserve fund for the 
regulation of foreign exchange of $3,- 
300,794, Mex., total deposits of $31,- 
904,645, Mex., and total resources of 
$163,600,051, Mex. 

The salient features of the law under 
which the bank was organized were 
drafted by financial experts of Mexico 
without outside help and are so drawn 


as to insure, as far as is humanly 
possible, rigid safety and extreme con- 
servatism in the operation of the institu- 
tion and the management of its re- 
sources. While it is true that the law 
governing the conduct of the bank 
embodies various features of a nature 
peculiarly adapted to to the Mexican 
banking field which constitute a de- 
parture from the traditional limitations 
of banking, foreign banking authorities 
who have examined and tested the law, 
have shown their admiration of it. 

The calculated and practical effect of 
these innovations has been to carry the 
margin of safety and the principle of 
enforced conservatism further than is 
usually the practice in even the most 
conservative banks in countries outside 
Mexico. The only criticism of the law 


which governs the bank has been that 


it is, if anything, too conservative and 
that the checks placed upon the officers 
are so close and inflexible as to restrict 
the earning power of the bank. 
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View of the lobby, showing mezzanine and stairs leading to 
basement. 


GOVERNMENT OWNS STOCK 


As the constitution provides, the 
Mexican Government owns and controls 
the majority of the stock of the bank. 
But there the governmental control 
ceases, for, under the law, the govern- 
ment is restrained from interfering with 
the operation of the bank except in the 
following contingencies: 

The government, through the Finance 
Minister, has the power to veto a resolu- 
tion of the board of directors only when, 
in his opinion, such resolution may ad- 
versely affect the economic equilibrium 
of the country in these specific cases— 

First, when the resolution relates to 
investments in foreign securities or to 
deposits abroad. 





Second, when it relates to fresh issues 
of bank notes, even though said issues 
may be within legal limit. 

Third, when it relates to transactions 
by the bank in connection with the 
regulation of the currency, which latter 
is one of the functions of the bank. 

Fourth, when it relates to operations 
connected with the public debt or the 
bonds thereof. 

The liberal policy adopted by the 
bank with respect to interest on loans 
manifested itself shortly after the 
bank began operations. Previously the 
bank rate in Mexico had averaged, in 
most cases, at least 12 per cent. perf 
annum, with an upward range to 18 
per cent. and even higher. The Banco 
de Mexico has so cheapened money that 
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at present a merchant or manufacturer 
may obtain funds with which to finance 
his ordinary operations for as low as 9 
per cent. This rate compares favorably 
with that which prevailed in Mexico 
prior to 1910 and which is now quoted 
in many parts of the United States and 
Europe. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BANK 


The bank performs the following 
functions, according to the law under 
which it was organized. 

1. It issues bank notes, under the 
exclusive right granted by the constitu- 
tion, secured by gold reserves. 

2. It regulates, within the republic, 
monetary circulation, foreign exchange 
and interest rates. 
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3. It re-discounts negotiable docu- 
ments, in the capacity of a central bank 
of re-discount. 

4. It acts in the capacity of financial 
agent of the Mexican, federal treasury. 

5. It transacts a general business as 
a bank of deposit and discount. 

6. It controls, supervises and regu- 
lates the minting of gold, silver and 
fractional currency. 

The bank has more than 600 cor- 
respondents throughout Mexico, as well 
as correspondents in the United States, 
Europe and Latin America. Its twenty- 
six branches are located in Aguasca- 
lientes, Ciudad Juarez, Cuernavaca, 
Chihuahua, Durango, Guadalajara, 
Laredo, Leon, Mazatlan, Merida, More- 
lia, Navojoa, Nogales, Oaxaca, Parral, 


Piedras Negras, Puebla, Saltillo, San 


Main staircase of the building. 
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Some of the bank's general offices. 
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View of the receiving tellers’ windows. 


of the director general. 
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Luis Potosi, Tapachula, Tampico, To- 
luca, Torreon, Veracruz and _ Villa- 
hermosa. 

On account of the number and dis- 
tribution of its branches and corre- 
spondents, the bank is enabled to render 
exceptional service. From the inherent 
qualities of the law providing for it, and 
the personality of the men into whose 
hands the administration and manage- 
ment of the bank has been entrusted, 
it has gained the confidence of the busi- 
ness community of Mexico and of other 
countries as well. From the beginning 
President Calles has insisted that the 
activities of the bank be wholly divorced 
from the government influence and con- 
trol, and no government official or 
politician is an officer or employe of 
the bank. 

The directorate of the Banco de 














Entrance to the safety deposit vault, showing the open vault door. The vault was 
manufactured and installed by the Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Mexico consists of Lic. Manuel Gomez 
Morin, president; Elias S. A. de Lima, 
vice-president; Alberto Mascarenas, 
managing director; and Ing. Jose R. 
Calderon, Adolfo Prieto, Ignacio Rivero, 
Graciano Guichard, Lic. Salvador M. 
Cancino, Alfredo P. Medina, J. D. W. 
Holmes, Vicente Etchegaray, Pedro 
Franco Ugarte and Lamberto Hernandez. 
The executive committee consists of 
Elias S. A. de Lima, chairman; Alberto 
Mascarenas, managing director; Adolfo 
Prieto and Lic. Salvador M. Cancino. 
Officers include Alberto Mascarenas, 
managing director; Epigmenio Ybarra, 
Jr., Leon Escobar, Bernabe A. del Valle 
and Eduardo C. Cuilty, assistant man- 
agers; Joaquin Lopez Negrete and 
Ernesto Otto, auditors; and Lic. Fer 
nando de la Fuente, secretary of the 


board. 
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A -PRACTICAL BOOK FOR THE 
PRACTICAL BANKER 


In August, 1915, The Practical Work of A Bank by William H. Kniffin, Jr., was first 
published by the Bankers Publishing Company. Its popularity was immediate. Since 
that time the book has been five times revised and republished—once in 1916, again in 


1917, twice in 1919 and again in 1921. 


Now, after a lapse of seven years, it has 


again been brought up to date and will be out in its seventh edition within the month. 


GREAT many books are pub- 
lished on the subject of banking: 
Many of them are theoretical 
only, written for students of economics 
and finance rather than for practical 
bankers; others treat of various special- 
ized phases of banking—the duties of 
the paying teller, the work of the credit 
department, etc..—and are of interest 
chiefly to men who occupy or hope to 
occupy those positions. 

A third and much smaller group deals 
with practical banking in general, and 
of these The Practical Work of a Bank 
by W. H. Kniffin, Jr., (Bankers Publish- 
ing Company, $7.50) is admittedly the 
classic. 

Ever since its publication in 1915 this 
book has been recognized as a standard 
treatise on banking practice. It covers 
every phase and detail of the operation 
of a modern bank and covers and de- 
scribes every practical banking problem 
and detail of bank management. 

The first three chapters of the book 
are more or less explanatory in char- 
acter—the first “The Thing We Call 
Money” taking up the history of ex- 
change from the days of barter, the 
second explaining the “Bank as a Credit 
Machine” and the third showing the 
necessity for banks, defining and classi- 
tying banks and telling their functions. 

The organization and administration 
of a bank are taken up in chapter four. 
Here is given a general picture of the 
way in which a financial institution is 
laid out in order to function easily and 
efficiently. 

After this general beginning special 
chapters are devoted to the various func- 


tions of the banking personnel. Deposits 
and the receiving teller come first, to be 
followed by “The Paying Teller, His 
Payments and His Cash.” A chapter 
on clearings and clearing-houses tells the 
origin of the clearing-house, the different 
kinds now in existence, the terms and 
instruments used by them and the pro- 
cess of “clearing” by both member and 
non-member banks. 

“Collections and the Messenger” are 
discussed in detail, as is the problem of 
“Lending the Bank’s Money.” In the 
latter chapter the technical side of mak- 
ing loans is discussed chiefly while in a 
later chapter, “Essentials in Granting 
Credit,” the author takes up the subject 
from the standpoint of who should re- 
ceive loans. 

The “Bank as an Accounting Ma- 
chine,” “Checks and Their Collection,” 
“Bank Examinations and Audits,” “The 
Morning Mail,” “Cost Accounting and 
Analysis of Accounts,” and “Foreign 
and Domestic Exchange” are all chapters 
the contents of which are denoted from 
their headings. 

In “The Bank Man in the Making” 
Mr. Kniffin differentiates between the 
banker of fiction and the one of fact, 
mentions some of the difficulties to be 
encountered in the business and gives 
some valuable advice to the beginner in 
the banking field. 

The Practical Work of A Bank will 
be sent on five days’ approval to any 
bank or banker by the Bankers Publish- 
ing Company, 71 Murray street, New 
York. If, after seeing it, you want to 
keep the book, you may send your check 
for $7.50; if not, simply return the book. 
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SHOP TALK 


SOME months ago a memorandum was 
issued from the offices of an official 
of the American Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Company to the employment 
representatives of the company entitled 
“The Use of Libraries in Adult Educa- 
tion.” It was a declaration of faith in 
books and reading and indicated a 
consciousuiess of the relation between 
educational programs sponsored by the 
company, which have for the most part 
pertained to specific jobs, and the grow- 
ing movement for adult education in 
general. 

To supplement the company’s library, 
lists of books and names of advisers in 
the public libraries have been given the 
company’s employes. 


ay 


THIS is a step that might well be taken 
by banks. Among the larger ba ks, 
libraries are a more or less common 
convenience nowadays, and a list of 
books worth the employes’ reading might 
easily be compiled from the library's 
shelves. For banks which do not have 
libraries of their own, the public libraries 
are available both for advice and books. 


We 
INVESTMENT ASSURANCE 


THE Investors Council of America, 
Inc., “a service of investment informa- 
tion, advice and opinion for banks, 
institutions, organizations and individu- 
als,” has issued a booklet on Investment 
Assurance, which gives, in four chapters, 
the opportunities of investments, the 
practices, the methods and how invest- 
ment assurance is obtained. 
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May we send you 
on approval 


101 
Window Displays 
for Banks 
By M. E. Chase 


ESIDES a complete treatise 

on the principles and prac- 
tice of window advertising this 
book gives 101 detailed sugges- 
tions for effective window dis- 
plays for every department of 
a modern bank. Complete in- 
structions are given for each 
display. 


Another valuable feature is 


the deseription of what banks | 


are actually doing in the way 
of window displays in various 
parts of the country and what 


conerete results they are ob- 
taining. 
Banks all over the country 


were interviewed by the author 
in obtaining data for this valu- 
able book. 


To examine a copy of this 
book at our risk and 
fill in the coupon below 
mail today. 


and 


Bankers Publishing Co., 
71 Murray Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: You may send me on ? 
days’ approval a copy of “i101 Window 
Displays.”” At the end of that time I 
will either send you my check for $5 oF 
return the book. 
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A Quick Way to Figure Bond Yields 


How quickly can your bond department answer inquiries rela- 
tive to bond yields? How long does it take, using the ordinary 
“basis book,” to figure a yield accurately? The new book 


“Yields of Bonds and Stocks” 


is unlike anything heretofore pub- A well-known financial institution 
lished. It is mot a basis book, but a compiled this book and it is now 
yield book. It gives the information used by The National City Co.; 
required instantly. Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; H. M. Byllesby 


: ; , & Co.; and many others. 
Given the price, rate, and maturity, 


this new book tells at once the This clearly printed, handsomely 
yields of bonds, premium bonds, bound, gold-stamped book is offered 
and stocks. All the figures are ac- in two sizes: Desk Size, 44%, by 72 
curate to five ten-thousandths of inches; Vest Pocket Size, 314 by 5 
one per cent. inches. Each size has 280 pages. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
71 Murray Street New York, N. Y. 
Send for an Examination Copy 


The Bankers Publishing Company, 
71 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation to us, you may send a copy of “Yields of Bonds and Stocks,” for five 
days’ Free Examination. We want the (Check Choice) : 


[-] Vest Pocket Size, $5 [}] Desk Size, $8 


Within that time we will either return the book, or remit the purchase price. 


Name of Bank 
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